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The  major  objective  of  this  research  is  to  describe 
the  history  of,  and  conceptually  account  for,  the  develop- 
mont  of  an  ethnic  power  struggle  in  two  South  Texas  towns 
in  which  the  control  of  schools  plays  a  primary  role.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  analysis  is  upon  the  way  in  which 
schools  and  school  leaderfihip  have  operated  to  maintain 
the  subordinate  power  position  of  Mexican-Americans  and 
the  effect  upon  school  leadership  of  Mexican-Americans' 
attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  school  boards.    The  two 
towns  analyzed  form  part  of  a  regional  area  experiencing 
significant  changes  in  Anglo-American  and  Mexican-American 
relationship.  .    The  transformation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
result  of  a  long  history  of  Mexican  social  and  cultural 
subordination.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  conceptualized 
as  an  ethnic  socio-cultural  revivication  movement  which, 
with  varying  dogreos,  consciously  rejects  many  ch<"!r«**ctoristics 
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of  the  dominant  Anglo  population  and  deliberately  seeks  to 
politicize  all  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  group's  socio-economic  position  in  the  environ- 
ment.   The  chief  reference  point  for  the  movement  in  Texas 
has  come  to  be  Crystal  City,  where  the  movement,  through 
the  newly  created  La  Raza  Unida  Party,  has  taken  control  of 
the  formal  political  apparatus.    Other  towns  in  the  region 
use  Crystal  City  as  a  reference  in  measuring  their  own 
location  on  an  ethnic  power  transformation  scale.    The  con- 
trol of  schools  is  one  of  the  key  objects  of  competition 
between  the  two  ethnic  sectors.    Such  competition  heightens 
the  consciousness  of  the  actors  and  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  specify  the  cultural  values  and  meanings 
attached  to  schools  by  both  ethnic  sectors  and  test  a  num- 
ber of  issues  existent  in  educational  research,  such  as 
the  extent  to  which  school  systems  are  "open"  or  "closed," 
the  relative  control  of  schools  exerted  by  locals  versus 
professionals,  and  the  effect  of  state  and  federal  controls 
upon  school  governance.    Historically  the  Anglos  have  con- 
trolled the  school  boards,  the  administrative  positions, 
the  faculty,  and  student  leadership  offices  and  awards. 

The  analyst  used  traditional  anthropological  methods 
of  interviewing  key  informants  and  observing  local  events. 
Yet,  the  analysis  is  a  modified  ethnography  since  only  the 
socio-cul tural  network  most  directly  linked  to  the  governance 
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of  schools  was  mapped,  and  then  only  in  terms  of  the  power 
and  cultural  features  used  as  basic  ethnic  organizational 
features  in  forming  the  present  competition  for  control  of 
the  schools  and  local  social  transformation.    The  analyst 
also  conducted  a  content  analysis  of  school  board  minutes 
and  school  annuals.    Extensive  agricultural  and  social 
dcnKjgraphic  data  were  gathered.    The  investigation  was  con- 
ducted during  the  period  of  November,  1972,  through  December, 
1973. 

The  analysis  revealed  that  historically  Anglos  in 
the  two  localities  have  dominated  the  Mexican-TUnerican 
socially  and  culturally  by  controlling  the  agricultural 
economy.    Within  this  context  the  study  provides  a  case  of 
how  the  school  domain  is  perceived  by  one  ethnic  sector 
(Chicano/RUP)  as  functioning  historically  to  maintain  their 
socio-cultural  subordination.    Concomitantly,  there  is  a 
significant  number  of  Anglos  who,  with  varying  degrees  of 
consciousness,  view  the  school  domain  as  functioning  to 
maintain  Mexican-American  socio-cultural  subordination. 
The  following  findings  were  associated  with  this  basic 
conceptualization:   (1)  culture  and  power  were  found  to  be 
intimately  related  and  brokered  by  units  at  all  levels  for 
either  system  maintenance  or  change;   (2)  the  school  system 
functions  as  an  open  system,  if  viewed  from  the  perspective 
of  organizational  behavior  found  in  political  education 
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research?   (3)  professional  school  leaders  were  power  sub- 
ordinates in  the  local  power  domain;  and  (4)  ethnic  conflict 
resulted  in  a  decrease  of  "latitude"  for  subordinates* 
actions  within  the  school  domain. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  major  objective  of  this  research  is  to  describe 
the  history  of,  and  conceptually  account  for,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ethnic  power  struggle  in  two  South  Texas  towns 
in  which  the  control  of  schools  plays  a  primary  role.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  analysis  is  upon  the  way  in  which 
schools  and  school  leadership  have  operated  to  maintain  the 
subordinate  power  position  of  Mexican-Americans  and  the 
effect  upon  school  leadership  of  Mexican-American  attempts 
to  gain  control  of  the  school  boards.    The  two  towns  analyzed 
form  part  of  a  regional  area  experiencing  significant  changes 
in  Anglo-American  and  Mexican-American  relationships.  The 
transformation  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  result  of  a  long 
history  of  Mexican  social  and  cultural  subordination.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  conceptualized  as  an  ethnic  socio- 
cultural  revivication  movement  which,  with  varying  degrees, 
consciously  rejects  many  characteristics  of  the  dominant 
Anglo  population  and  deliberately  seeks  to  politicize  all 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  in  order  to  enhance  the  group's 
socio-economic  position  in  the  environment.    The  chief 
roforonce  point  for  the  movement  in  Texas  has  come  to  be 
Crystal  City,  where  the  movement,  through  the  newly  created 
ha  Raza  Unida  Party,  has  taken  control  of  the  formal 
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political  apparatus.    Other  towns  in  the  region  use  Crystal 
City  as  a  reference  in  measuring  their  own  location  on  an 
ethnic  power  transformation  scale.    The  control  of  schools 
is  one  of  the  key  objects  of  competition  between  the  two 
ethnic  groups.    Such  competition  heightens  the  consciousness 
of  the  actors  and  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
specify  the  cultural  values  and  meanings  attached  to  schools 
by  both  ethnic  units  and  test  a  number  of  issues  existent 
in  educational  research,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  school 
systems  are  "open"  or  "closed,"  the  relative  control  of 
schools  exerted  by  locals  versus  professionals,  and  the 
effect  of  state  and  federal  controls  upon  school  governance. 
Historically  the  Anglos  have  controlled  the  school  boards, 
the  administrative  positions,  the  faculty  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) ,  and  student  leadership  offices  and  awards. 

First,  the  analysis  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
Mexican -American  units  in  the  two  towns  interpret  the  his- 
toric relations  with  the  Anglos,  their  changing  self-concept, 
and  the  use  of  schools  in  the  present  transformation. 
Secondly,  the  analysis  describes  the  way  in  which  the  Anglo 
units  interpret  the  historic  relations  with  the  Mexican- 
Americans,  the  present  "movement"  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
and  their  response  to  it.    Thirdly,  the  analysis  will 
specifically  focus  on  the  responsive  behavior  of  the  school 
leadership  in  the  preceding  context,  that  is,  the  manner  in 
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which  the  leadership  attempts  to  survive  and  the  socio- 
cultural  brokerage  role  each  unit  attempts  to  play.  Fourth- 
ly, the  analysis  will  specify  the  local  school- community 
articulations  with  federal  and  state  level  units  and  the 
impact  this  has  had  upon  the  transformation  of  local  ethnic 
relations • 

« 

The  Relationship  of  Educational  and  Social 
Science  Literature  to  Ethnic  Competition 
""~         for  the  Control  of  Schools 

It  has  not  been  traditional  for  educators  or  the 
general  public  in  America  to  view  formal  education  as  re- 
flecting local,  state,  and  federal  level  processes.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  conceptualize  the  schooling  sector  as 
what  McCarty  calls  a  "privileged  sanctuary"  (1971:7).  Al- 
though McCarty  is  speaking  organizationally,  there  is  im- 
plicit in  this  perception  an  analogy  to  what  Bertalanffy 
(1968:39  f.)  defines  as  a  "closed-system";  i.e.  systems 
which  are  conceived  to  be  isolated  from  their  environment. 
This  leads  to  the  corollary  concept  of  the  "open -system" 
as  one  which  maintains  itself  through  a  constant  input  and 
output  process  of  energy — in  the  case  of  educational  systems, 
this  would  mean  that  the  source  of  values,  goals,  behavior, 
etc.,  arc  derived,  maintained,  and  nurtured  in  extra- 
organizational  sectors.    McCarty  is  dirocting  attention 
to  the  fact  that  historically  there  has  developed  the 
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tondcncy  to  perceive  educational  systems  as  closed,  i.e. 
not  dependent  upon  its  extra-organizational  environment 
for  its  valued  commodities.    First,  such  a  perception  of 
the  schools  is  grounded  historically  in  a  classical  concept 
of  education  as  being  politically  neutral,  i.e.,  not  repre- 
senting any  group's  socio-economic  interests.    Katz  (1968) 
goes  a  long  way  in  dispelling  such  a  myth  in  his  historical 
analysis  of  attempts  at  educational  reform  in  America  since 
the  mid-1 9th  century.    He  makes  a  convincing  case  for  the 
rise  of  mass  American  education  as  representing  the  needs 
of  industry  and  the  inability  to  reform  the  institutional- 
ized schooling  process  as  reflecting  the  conservative  ele- 
ments of  the  social  system.    Secondly,  the  development  of 
mass  public  education  has  given  rise  to  a  strong  professional 
bureaucracy,  which  has  been  and  still  is,  a  concomitant 
force  creating  and  maintaining  the  "privileged  sanctuary." 

The  literature  describing  the  organizational  methods 
of  maintaining  the  educational  apparatus,  from  the  closed 
system  point  of  view,  is  vast.    Most  relate  to  the  problem 
of  organizational  behavior  for  facilitating  internal  rela- 
tions  (cf.  Bogue  1969;  Browne  1958;  Cunningham  and  Gephart 
1973;  Fielder  1967).    Gross,  et.  al . ,   (1958)  and  Sayan  and 
Charters  (1970)  arc  cxtimples  of  the  attempt  to  use  the 
concepts  of  the  social  sciences  in  clarifying  schooling's 
orcjnnixntional  behavior  by  focusing  on  the  principal  and 
r.unor i ntonrlont  roles. 
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The  last  20  years  has  witnessed  an  increased  pro- 
liferation of  material  relating  the  educational  schooling 
txystcro  to  political  articulations.    The  material  generally 
falls  into  two  categories,  those  describing  the  manner  in 
which  school  personnel  can  organizationally  tap  the  resources 
of  the  political  apparatus  (Baily  1962;  Hunt  1968;  Pierce 
1968)  and  those  describing  schools  as  a  political  entity 
within  the  cybernetic  flow  of  the  total  social  system.  The 
works  related  to  the  latter  classification  will  be  discussed 
in  some  detail  since  this  is  the  focus  of  the  present  work. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  former  works,  or  those  related 
to  organizational  relations  with  political  sectors,  although 
presenting  an  implicit  conception  of  schooling  as  organi- 
zationally related  to  political  units,  still  tend  to  main- 
tain the  "closed  system"  bias  of  the  past.    Hunt  (1968)  is 
fx>lcmical  in  encouraging  school  administrators  to  be 
familiar  with  power  studies  as  an  organizational  maintenance 
strategy.    Pierce  (1968) ,  while  describing  the  role  of  the 
Educational  Commission  of  the  States  as  an  attempt  to  shore 
up  the  schooling  structures  at  the  state  level,  also  en- 
courages educators  to  be  involved  in  politics.    These  are 
representatives  of  the  tendency  exhibited  by  educational 
literature  toward  organizational  maintenance,  i.e.,  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  using. the  political  sector  for  increased 
funding,  etc.    The  basic  reasons  for  such  interest  stems 
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from  the  educators*  use  of  management  methods  and  increased 
pressure  rrora  the  political  sectors.    Campbell  (1959)  indi- 
cates that  schooling  has  always  been  characterized  by  a 
local -state- federal  articulation  and  that  the  ideology  of 
local  control  is  a  myth  that  needs  to  be  given  up.  Campbell 
tmd  Lay ton  (1968)  describe  the  historical  relationships  be- 
tween state  educational  departments  and  the  federal  govern- 
Ky2nt  as  increased  financial  and  policy  inputs  from  the 
federal  level  increased  the  organizational  effort  of  states 
in  handling  such  relationships.    This  has  been  especially 
true  since  the  Education  Act  of  1965.    Both  Burdin  (1968) 
and  Thackry  (1968)  join  Campbell  and  Lay ton  (1968)  in  des- 
cribing the  results  of  the  increased  political  articulations, 
i.e.   (1)  an  increasing  number  of  educational  associations 
more  visibly  working  in  the  political  areas  at  the  Federal 
level;   (2)  expanded  staffs  and  more  aggressive  leadership 
by  educational  organizations;   (3)  more  cooperative  efforts 
by  all  educational  segments  of  the  organizational  sector 
(which  increases  their  power  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
apparatus);  and  (4)  a  broadening  of  concerns  beyond  that  of 
the  narrow  historical  field  of  education. 

There  is  a  body  of  literature  directed  toward  organi- 
xational  maintenance  and  rixp.msion,  given  the  preceding 
problems  of  increased  state  and  federal  controls.  For 
QxumplOf  Lne  (1970)  dciJcriljcs  how  educational  groups  can 
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influence  Federal  level  policy;  Osdan  (1970)  analyzes  the 
seeming  disarray  of  the  state  apparatus  to  function  and 
the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  unit;  Guthrie  (1970)  des- 
cribes the  problem  in  terms  of  lack  of  cooperation  between 
urban  and  non-urban  educational  entities  which  results  in 
political  ineptitude  when  dealing  with  the  political  units; 
Hall  (1971)  chronicles  the  socio-political  problems  associa- 
ted with  the  process  of  desegregation  and  advice  to  the 
school  administrator  on  leadership  strategy;  and  Moore 
(1971)  describes  the  problems  of  inter-organizational  compe- 
tition and  the  resultant  need  for  cooperation  in  order  to 
facilitate  educational  goals.    Stirobert  (1971:10)  charac- 
terizes the  general  tenor  of  this  particular  body  of 
material: 

We  face  enormously  complex  issues,  problems,  and 
opportunities,  and  we  will  have  to  use  unprece- 
dentedly  powerful  meeuis  to  respond  to  them.  I 
contend  that  one  of  those  extremely  powerful  means 
is  found  in  the  political  component  of  our  society. 
The  word  political  must  be  defined  as  all  planning 
and  policy  making  in  addition  to  the  usual  concept 
of  electing  officials.    This  extremely  broad  defi- 
nition, which  we  must  use  if  we  are  going  to  make 
our  confrontation  realistic  and  effective,  means 
"beefing  up"  the  public  relations  and  personnel 
relations  programs.    It  means  really  becoming  in- 
volved as  organizational  arrangements  through  which 
decisions  are  made  and  policies  are  carried  out 
become  even  more  interlocked. 

This  literature  indicates  that  the  educational  sec- 
tor still  tends  to  view  itself  as  a  fairly  closed-system 
which  is  experiencing  some  painfully  disturbing  intrusions. 
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These  arc  generally  regarded  as  creating  a  dis -equilibrium 
which  can  be  oveicoine  with  proper  organizational  skills. 
The  focus  is  almost  totally  upon  the  educational  or  school- 
ing organization  and  not  the  socio-cultural  environment. 

The  second  trend  in  educational  literature  relating 
to  the  problems  of  school-society  interrelationships  falls 
into  the  category  specified  earlier  as  perceiving  schools 
as  a  political  entity  within  the  cybernetic^  flow  of  the 
total  social  system.    It  is  this  corpus  of  literature  that 
is  most  relevant  to  the  present  analysis.    McCarty  (1971:7) 
reflects  this  perspective  well  by  describing  schools  as 
"oolitical  subdivisions"  of  local  governments  which  reflect 
the  values  of  the  ruling  elites.    The  result  is  that  schools 
are  not  equal  in  their  educational  production.    Some  writers, 
like  Bowles  (1968) ,  describe  the  phenomenon  as  a  transition 
from  the  consensus  politics  of  the  professional  priesthood 
to  the  conflict  politics  of  the  public  marketplace. 

The  1950 's  marked  the  beginning  of  attempts  to  uti- 
lize the  methods  of  the  social  sciences  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  school  system  and  the  other  sec- 
tors of  the  social  system,  or  an  opon-system  concept.  There 
were  some  early  school  board  studies  which  attempted  to 
r.pecify  sociological  composition,  i.e.,  stratification, 
political  bias  (conservative  vs.  liberal  bias),  occupation, 
r-tc.   (cf.  Counts  1927;  Arnott  1932).    The  purpose  was  to 
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c!,'torniinc  a  correlation  between  a  type  of  board  member  and 
:jchool  administration  performances  judged  on  an  ambiguous 
j^rogrcssive-consorvative  scale.    Arnett*s  (1932)  study  was 
an  attempt  to  test  a  hypothesis  by  Cubberley  that  manufac- 
turcrrs,  merchants,  and  bankers  are  generally  progressive  as 
lo.u-d  members,    Arnott  found  that  their  conservative  ten- 
it.'ncics  tended  to  inhibit  their  relationship  to  educational 
experts  (professionals).    Stapley*s  (1957)  analysis  of 
::chool  board  membership  was  more  delicate  in  specifying  the 
inability  of  members  to  address  themselves  to  educational 
(jonls.    There  was  a  dominant  tendency  for  members  to  per- 
ceive their  role  in  management  terms,  i.e.,  expenditures 
and  taxation,  hiring  the  superintendent,  etc.    It  was 
Stapley's  contention  that  the  process  of  hiring  a  superin- 
tendent provides  a  good  opportunity  to  clarify  educational 
goals  for  the  whole  comraunity.    Instead,  the  focus  is  upon 
the  managerial  qualities  of  the  superintendent.    A  recent 
study  conducted  by  the  Educational  Research  Service  (1972) 
W.1S  totally  concerned  with  providing  a  construct  of  the 
orytinizntional  composition  (ideal  type)  of  the  "typical" 
urban  school  board — such  data  as  how  the  members  are  elected, 
rcoularity  of  meetings,  and  so  forth.    This  latter  study 
<V->::s  not  fulfill  the  roquircmonts  for  im  opon-systom,  but 
it  does  represent  the  continuing  interest  in  research  on 
<  ho  siibjf'Ct  of  social  relationship. 
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Educational  rosoarchors  in  the  1950' s  began  to  in- 
sp«ct  the  power  relations  of  the  schools  with  other  local 
antl  upper-level  political  units.  The  comiaunity  studies  of 
the  social  sciences  seeiti  to  have  initiated  educators*  in- 
torost  in  community  power  relations.  In  order  to  clarify 
ijv^  impact  of  community  studies  upon  educational  re- 

suMrch  during  the  last  several  decades,  the  following  pro- 
vides a  brief  and  succinct  review  of  the  community  litera- 
ture and  the  educational  researcher's  response  to  such, 
rirrtt,  the  review  reveals  the  need  for  further  studies  at 
the  local  level  which  will  specify  the  linkage  between  the 
r.chools  and  local  social  units — especially  the  way  in  which 
local  social  relations  and  cultural  meaning  systems  (world 
views)  are  transmitted  in  the  schools.    This  is  accompanied 
by  the  need  to  account  for  the  degree  to  which  state  and 
federal  units  influence  the  local  school-community  articu- 
lations.   Secondly,  the  review  reveals  the  paucity  of  re- 
r.oarch  that  accounts  for  ethnic  conflict  and  change  at  the 
local  level,  especially  related  to  the  control  of  schools. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  a  number  of  concepts  in 
order  to  more  clearly  describe  and  account  for  the  type  of 
fthnic  socio-cultural  conflict  and  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  North  and  South  Towns — especially  power,  culture, 
cGi'-.nun i ty ,  and  brokerage. 

The  writer  mal'cs  no  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  rccapitu- 
!*jt.ion  of  the  community  literature  because  there  are  a 
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nunbcr  of  critical  treatments  (cf.  Bell  and  Ncwby  1972? 
Minar  and  Greer  1969;  Warren  1966,  1963;  Southwestern  Social 
«2^onco  Quarterly  1967) .    Hawley  and  Svara  (1972)  provide 
n  cjood  bibliographic  review  of  the  community  power  studies. 

Community  Studies 

The  most  famous  of  the  early  community  studies  was 
co»*ducted  by  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd  (1929;  1937). 
The  first  Middletown  (1929) ,  was  an  attempt  to  apply  anthro- 
pological methods  to  an  American  community,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
The  work  was  purely  descriptive  with  no  attempt  to  draw 
theoretical  conclusions.    The  Lynds  revisited  Muncie  ten 
years  later  and  attempted  to  describe  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  context  of  the  depression.    Their  study 
is  a  classic  in  terms  of  its  fullness  synchronically  and 
di«ichronically. 

VJarner's  study  of  Yankee  City  (1941)  is  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  small  New  England  community  of  Newsbury- 
port.    Having  spent  several  years  studying  some  aboriginal 
groups  in  Australia,  Warner  searched  for  a  community  which 
!.''oned  to  roprosont  an  integrated  whole,  i.e.,  as  opposed 
to  a  satellite  community  (cf.  Bell  and  Newby  1927:  103f). 
V.'.irnor's  study  is  probably  most  famous  for  his  stratifica- 
tion categorios.     In  fact,  his  critics  soizc  upon  those 
categories  for  their  criticism  (ibid. ) .    Warner  seems  to 
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I  vc  imposed  an  economic  class  structure  upon  Yankee  City 
vhich  he  uses  to  account  for  all  behavior. 

Both  the  Lynds  and  Warner  describe  the  control  of 
.-.chools  and  other  formal  institutions  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
.;ocio-economic  elite  who  tend  to  share  values  and  objectives, 
'.-o  consideration  is  given  to  the  informal  factors  that 
ritjht  be  operating  behind  the  visible  leadership.    No  de- 
cisive attempt  is  made  to  develop  a  concept  of  power  in 
other  than  terns  of  influence  along  economic  class  lines. 
It  was  Floyd  Hunter's  1953  study  of  Regional  City  that 
stimulated  the  mass  of  studies  attempting  to  build  theory 
.ilong  community  lines.    Hunter  used  a  "reputational"  ap- 
proach in  locating  the  forty  influentials  who  became  the 
focus  of  the  study.    The  interaction  of  the  influentials 
\>\is  mapped  sociometrically ,  and  the  analysts  used  these 
data  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  superordinate-subordinate 
relationships  among  community  members.    Hunter  concluded 
that  Regional  City  (Atlanta,  Georgia)  was  really  controlled 
by  a  fairly  small  and  cohesive  economic  elite  whose  activi- 
ties wore  not  always  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  City.  The 
corimunity  studios  conducted  in  the  1950 's  used  Hunter's 
noLhodology  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  social  opera- 
tion of  communities.     Dozens  of  studies  have  been  made 
ursing  !Iunter*s  reputational  method  and  substantiating  the 
elitist  position  (cf.  Bell  and  Ncwby  1972;  for  a  good 
rrUAqun  of  those  studios  on  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic). 
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In  the  early  1960 's  Robert  Dahl  (1961)  published  a 
study  of  New  Haven  which  ^»\rivjd  at  quite  opposite  conclu- 
.lions.    Dahl  indicated  that  New  Haven,  far  from  being 
orchestrated  by  a  small  ruling  elite,  was  in  fact  held  to- 
qcther  by  a  composite  of  factions.    For  historical  reasons, 
oconomic  and  social  power  holders  (decision  makers)  gradu- 
.illy  played  a  decreasing  role,  in  community  decisions.  The 
analysis  was  based  on  the  decision-malcing  processes  in 
throe  areas  (urban  redevelopment,  education  and  choices  for 
l»olitical  candidates) ,  plus  interviews  with  perceived  key 
participants  and  a  random  sample  of  voters.    Such  methods 
load  Dahl  to  conclude  that  power  is  spread  throughout  the 
community,  and  thus  began  the  "pluralist"  model  of  commu- 
nity power  structures. 

Most  of  the  community  studies  to  date  tend  to  fall 
into  one  category  or  the  other — the  elitist  or  pluralist. 
Dahl*s  (1961:89)  analogy  regarding  the  blind  man  and  the 
elephant  seems  fairly  apropos  in  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ent conclusions  derived  in  building  community  theory  to 
this  point  in  time.    However,  Dahl  conceives  the  problem 
of  ambiguity  residing  in  the  distinction  between  ritual 
power  and  reality  power.    That  is,  leaders  often  surround 
Ihoir  covert  behavior  with  certain  rituals  of  a  democratic 
nature.     Such  behavior  tends  to  disguise  real  power.  There 
are  writers  who  view  the    rob! em  as  one  of  methodology 
(cf.  /vggor  ot.  al .  19G4;  Miller  1970;  Walton  1969).  Those 
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vrho  have  found  pluralistic  systems  have  charged  that  the 
elite  results  are  a  product  of  analysts  who  have  not  ob- 
served the  reputedly  powerful  in  action.    There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  total  decision-making  system. 
The  results  operate  like  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  In 
the  pluralists*  charcj^j  is  their  assumption  that  elites  are 
the  recipients  of  allocated  power  from  lower  levels  of  the 
community.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  charged  that 
pluralists  have  not  used  comparative  material  to  assess 
•nifficiently  the  degree  of  pluralism  or  elitism  in  the 
distribution  of  political  power  (Agger  et  al.,  1964:  75f). 

Studies  of  communities,  and  especially  those  precisely 
dealing  with  power,  have  used  three  distinct  approaches — 
rcputational,  positional,  and  decision-making.  Analysts 
using  the  rcputational  approach  ask  certain  key  informants 
to  identify  the  most  influential  people  in  the  community, 
essentially  a  ranking  process.    One  of  the  key  problems  in 
such  a  process  is  choosing  the  panel  of  judges.     In  the 
positional  approach,  those  occupying  positions  in  formal 
nnd  certain  specified  informal  organizations  are  assumed  to 
bci  the  leaders.    The  basic  problem  with  this  approach  is 
choosing  the  informal  organizations  and  the  failure  to 
rocoynize  the  possibility  that  power  is  a  feature  of  all 
relationships  (cf .  Adams  1970;  Bonilla  and  Michelena  1967) . 
Hrcor  and  Orleans  (1962)  try  to  solve  this  problem  by  defining 
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f.ijch  "in formal"  units  that  one  might  encounter  in  the  posi- 
tional analysis  as  "para-political,"  i.e.,  having  some 
degree  of  political  influence.    This  still  seems  to  beg  the 
question.    A  further  problem  seems  to  be  the  ambiguity  of 
the  source  of  power,  which  is  ill-defined,  and  which  re- 
flects a  lack  of  rigor  in  the  use  of  the  power  concept. 
Ultimately  the  positional  approach  is  reduced  to  a  reputa- 
tional  choice.    It  might  be  that  some  conceptual  distinction 
nrcds  to  be  devised  to  distinguish  between  ascribed  and 
achieved  influence.    Nonetheless,  in  both  approaches  the 
community  power  structure  is  described  in  terms  of  how 
"office  statuses"  are  ranked. 

The  analysis  of  decision-making,  described  earlier, 
focuses  on  specific  community  issues  and  the  leaders  are 
assumed  to  be  those  able  to  influence  the  solution.  There 
is  an  absence  of  opportunities  for  observing  the  complete 
range  of  interactions  leading  to  an  eventual  decision.  A 
further  problem  is  distinguishing  between  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  influentials  or  "power-wielders. "    There  is 
nufficient  ambiguity  inherent  in  the  decision-making  ap- 
proach to  place  it  in  the  same  questionable  category  as  the 
rcputational  and  positional  methods. 

The  present  trend  in  community  research  is  develop- 
ing along  two  lines,  both  of  which  are  attempting  to  describe 
»»nd  differentiate  the  salient  aspects  of  various  community 
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.'isr  structures.  First,  there  is  an  attempt  to  develop  an 
eclectic  approach  in  multi-conununity  longitudinal  studies. 

of  the  studies  prior  to  the  1960 *s  were  limited  to  one 
or  two  localities.     (Agger  et  al. ,  1964;  Bonjean  1970; 
rrcsthus  1964) .    Second,  there  is  an  attempt  to  understand 
•ho  community  and  account  for  its  behavior  as  a  socio- 
political unit  within  the  framework  of  a  larger  State- 
Nation  system.    The  basic  assumption  of  the  extra-community 
studies  is  that  there  is  an  historical  movement  toward  the 
loss  of  community  autonomy  and,  hence,  an  increased  loss 
of  control.    With  the  increasing  subordination  of  the  local 
community,  there  is  an  ensuing  change  in  the  normative 
order.    Warren  (1963)  maintains  that  American  communities 
arc  undergoing  a  drastic  transformation  of  structure  and 
function.     His  argument  is  understood  to  mean  that  an  in- 
creased orientation  toward  extra-local  community  systems 
will  be  associated  with  a  concomitant  decline  in  local  co- 
hesion and  self-direction  (cf.  Banfield  1965;  Gilbert  1967; 
Long  1962).    At  best  the  trends  are  away  from  the  more 
irA'chnnistic  assumptions  inherent  in  the  closed  systems 
perspective  so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  previous  com- 
munity studies.    There  are  a  number  of  works  which  attempt 
to  account  for  this  phcnoinona.     (cf.  Warren  1966;  French 
1969).    One  of  the  most  interesting  is  Vidich  and  Bonsmen's 
(1958)  analysis  of  daily  life  in  Springdale,  a  small  upper 
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ji|cw  York  State  tov^rn.    Emphasis  was  upon  the  articulations 

with  upper  level  political  units  and  the  subsequent  loss 

of  power  by  locals  in  controlling  the  life  of  the  community. 

Easton*s  (1965)  approach  is  a  good  example  of  the 
open  systems  model.    His  basic  premises  are  (23f ) :  (1)  that 
"it  is  useful  to  view  political  life  as  a  system  of  behavior 
(2)  that  "a  system  is  distinguishable  from  the  environment 
in  which  it  exists  and  open  to  influence  from  it"?  (3)  that 
variations  of  response  within  a  structure  and  the  processes 
within  a  system  may  be  defined  as  constructive  alternatives 
by  members  to  cope  with  the  stress  input  from  environmental 
as  well  ns  internal  sources;  and,   (4)  that  feedback  is  the 
capacity  of  a  system  to  persist  in  the  midst  of  stress  and 
is  a  function  of  the  information  and  other  influences  that 
return  to  its  actors  and  decision  makers. 

Although  his  first  two  premises  are  embedded  in  other 
oxtra  local  level  approaches,  the  third  and  fourth  are  ex- 
plicit system  concepts.     It  seems  that  such  an  approach  is 
far  more  productive  than  the  mechanistic  one  in  attempting 
to  understand  rhe  processes  by  which  any  unit  (community, 
.-.t  ate,  nation)  is  trying  to  cope  with  environmental  stresses 
internal  or  external. 

The  studies  and  materials  published  in  the  field  of 
•  <lucational  politics  tend  to  reflect  the  results  and 
'lilomrias  of  community  studios  and  yet,  pick  up  where  the 
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orli^Jf  studies  left  off,  that  is,  the  educator  attempts  to 
iccount  for  school  leaders  via  such  categories  as  class 
rtructures.    The  literature  tends  to  be  typified  by  the 
olitist-pluralist  debate'  over  methodology  (cf .  Kimborough 
1964;  Gittell  and  Hollander  1969).    As  mentioned  earlier 
there  is  a  conceptual  problem  inherent  in  all  of  this 
rntcrial.    The  concepts  of  power  and  influence,  or  decision- 
naking,  are  not  very  clear.    However,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  utility  in  the  open-system  perspective  represented  by 
i:aston  and  associated  conceptualizations,  which  represent 
the  second  trend  in  community  studies.    Such  a  model,  when 
applied  to  ethnic  conflict  over  control  of  schools  in  South 
Texas,  clarifies  school  leadership  behavior  far  more  effic- 
iently than  would  the  traditional  closed-system,  or  organi- 
zational model. 

There  are  a  number  of  works  attempting  to  synthesize 
the  results  of  community  studies  and  their  narrower  applica- 
tion to  the  schooling  process  (Campbell  1970;  Cunningham 
1971?  lannaccone  and  Lutz  1970;  Kimborough  1964;  Cahill 
/md  Hencley  1964;  and  Rosenthal  1969).    There  is  also  a 
rmall,  but  significant  nximber  of  cases  where  the  researcher 
conceptualizes  the  school  as  part  of  an  open-system,  that 
is,  within  the  input/output  linkage  of  a  state  and  federal 
nystem.     However,  the  approach  has  been  to  apply  this 
P'-jrspective  to  a  formal-organizational  conceptual  apparatus. 
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*.  4«.  the  trend  has  been  to  continue  conceiving  socio- 
lo«ji<^^^  behavior  of  schools  in  terms  of  roles,  norms,  posi- 
tive and  negative  sanctions,  etc.    The  open-system  perspec- 
tive is  beneficial  to  the  present  analysis  but  not  the 
attached  conceptual  apparatus.    It  would  be  far  more 
t.ioductive  to  identify  the  meanings  ascribed  to  certain 
K^haviors    of  school  leadership,  that  is,  the  culture  which 
jtjx?cifies  behavior. 

Cooper  (1965)  uses  the  open-system  perspective  and 
views  the  school  and  its  relationship  to  the  locality,  state, 
mid  federal  units  as  analogous  to  a  tiered  marble  cake.  Such 
an  effect,  according  to  Cooper,  is  a  creation  of  the  depres- 
sion, world  wars,  the  school  desegregation  traumas  of  the 
past  decades,  and  a  growing  national  economy.    Such  pres- 
nuros  have  forced  the  federal  and  state  units  into  a 
greater  coordinating  role.    Further  reasons  listed  by 
Cooper  (Ibid. )  for  an  increase  of  state  and  federal  con- 
trol are:  the  federal  court's  negation  of  religion  in 
schools,  the  compulsory  flag  salute,  teacher  loyalty  oaths, 
.tnd  legislative  investigation  of  educator's  political  be- 
liefs.   Campbell  and  Bunnell  (1965)  follow  Cooper's  lead 
and  describe  the  impact  of  the  upper  levels  as  being  repre- 
nonted  in  such  programs  as  the  National  Merit  scholarship 
proyram,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  National 
f^cionco  Fellowship,  college  entrance  exams,  and  especially 
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the  Kducation  Act  of  1965  and  the  subsequent  programs. 
Campbell  and  Bunnell  (1963 :26f)  provide  a  good  historical 
account  for  the  precedence  of  Federal  involvement  in  local 
schooling.    In  another  source  Campbell  (1959)  speaks  of 
local  control  of  schools  as  a  piece  of  folklore.  Zeigler 
(1972)  and  Martin  (1970)  also  support  the  notion  that  upper 
lovcl  control  of  schooling  is. a  fait  accompli.  Yet, 
Campbell  (1970)  is  careful  to  delineate  the  nature  of  the 
local-upper  level  articulations  juridically.    He  describes 
the  State  legislature  as  historically  functioning  as  a 
"big"  school  board.    The  State  operates  within  a  system  of 
lofial  constraints,  i.e.,  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  there  is  little  policy-making  power 
at  the  State  level  other  than  to  establish  minimums,  such 
a:,  length  of  schooling,  curriculum,  certification  of 
toachcrs,  and  a  policing  function  to  see  that  minimums  are 
followed.    The  local  school  district  is  the  basic  adminis- 
trative unit,  has  taxing  power  and  the  right  to  make  con- 
tracts, etc.    However,  while  there  is  clearly  an  increase 
in  the  control,  upper  level  units  exert,  there  is  a  need 
to  specify  empirically  the  exact  results  of  such. 

Not  all  scholars  are  willing  to  concede  that  state 
and  fofloral  units  are  as  significant  to  local  school  con- 
trol as  the  procoding  might  indicate.     lannaccone  and  Lutz 
(1970)  contend  that  a  paradox  exists.    That  is,  while  it  is 
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true  that  tho  local  school  district  is  politically  encased 
by  upper  level  units,  it  is  also  true  that  tho  school  is 
"ncnrcr"  to  local  control  than  any  other  major  public  ser- 
vice.   Most  districts  are  organizationally  autonomous  from 
other  political  units  and  often  overlap  several  and  also 
(ta^c  a  separate  board  and  bond  election.    In  fact,  lannaccone 
and  Lutz  view  the  local  district  as  enclosed  in  a  civic 
cocoon  which  protects  the  district  from  outside  forces. 
They  even  speak  of  the  local  school  district  as  operating  in 
a  closed-system.    The  present  analysis  will  indicate  that 
this  not  only  overstates  the  case  for  local  schools,  but 
is  a  misuse  of  the  closed  system  concept. 

Minar  (1964)  is  another  scholar  concerned  /ith  the 
extent  of  local  school  autonomy.    He  argues  that  the  organi- 
sation and  ideology  of  the  local  school  system  is  symboli- 
cally a  discrete  unit  within  the  local  political  context, 
that  is,  the  schools  and  the  municipality  do  not  occupy 
the  same  political  space.    To  support  his  promise  he  main- 
tains that  it  is  necessary  tc  view  educational  power  in 
terms  of  who  "actually*  influences  policy.     He  concluded 
that  the  school  superintendent  is  the  primary  culprit. 
Such  a  contention  has  heuristic  value  for  the  present 
analysis.     It  will  be  of  groat  interest  to  see  whether  the 
suparintondonts  in  North  and  South  Town  are  as  autonomous 
as  Mlnar  would  have  us  believe. 
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Cunningham  (1971)  and  Wirt  (1972)  join  the  growing 
^'horus  of  those  who  perceive  the  local  schools  as  encapsu- 
lated in  the  social  system.    Cunningham  (1971)  is  critical 
of  the  extant  community  studies  because  few  attempts  have 
)«on  made  to  analyze  educational  decisions  specifically. 
I'UiQ  ignores  the  uniqueness  of  schools  as  a  governing  unit. 
c*i}:iningham  thinks  that  the  dimensions  of  local  control  are 
narrower  than  most  generally  think.    Wirt  (1972)  perceives 
the  myth  of  the  non-political  nature  of  schools  as  providing 
1  hrjidy  mechanism  for  the  control  by  the  professional  per- 
:onnel,  a  view  which  has  heuristic  value.    lannaccone  (1967) 
:;ui>ports  V7irt's  contention.    In  fact,  lannaccone  thinks 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  continue  the  myth  that  educational 
politics  is  somehow  different  in  kind  from  t^e  party  politics 
of  the  State  and  Federal  units.    Such  a  myth  operates  to  the 
.Klv.mtage  of  the  school  personnel. 

A  perusal  of  the  literature  indicates  the  great  need 
for  research  at  the  local  level  not  only  to  describe  the 
local  power  relationships,  but  the  state  and  federal 
(iijvpor-lcvels)  as  well.    There  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
work  being  conducted.    One  analyst  deserving  of  note  is 
Koith  Goldhammer.     In  1955  Goldhammer  published  a  study  of 
a  r>mall  Oregon  community's  school  board.    He  was  interested 
in  the  formal  and  informal  behavior  of  board  members,  es- 
K'cially  the  way  in  which  members  were  related  to  the  local 
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community  power  clique.    Ho  found  that  the  board  mombers 
were  generally  self-perpetuating,  but  this  was  contingent 
upon  the  good  graces  of  the  local  power  elites,  voter 
apathy,  and  the  ability  of  the  local  elites  to  maintain 
themselves  against  opposition.    Goldhammer's  findings  are 
similar  to  those  of  Vidich  and  Bensroan  (1958).    Vidich  and 
Bensman  indicate  that  the  school  board  was  a  key  focal 
point  for  many  of  the  community's  roost  far-reaching  de- 
cisions.   This  was  undoubtedly  because  the  school  system 
was  the  largest  industry  and  had  the  largest  budget  in 
town. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  interest  of  social  scientists 
in  constructing  community  power  systems,  there  have  been 
attempts  in  educational  politics  to  type  educational  systems 
and  community  power  systems.    Roe  Johns  and  Ralph  Kimborough* 
(1968)  analysis  of  122  school  districts  in  four  states 
(Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky)  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  longitudinal  studies  to  date.    Their  focus  was  on 
the  fiscal  policy  in  districts  above  20,000  population  and 
the  power  system  relationships.    They  found  that  (1)  the 
power  structures  in  low  financial  effort  districts  are  more 
monopolistic  than  those  in  high-effort  districts;  (2)  that 
school  administrators  in  high  financial-effort  districts 
are  more  politically  active  in  resolving  educational  and 
community  problems  than  those  in  low-effort  districts; 
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(3)  that  the  tenure  of  board  monbors  and  administrators  is 

shorter  in  the  competitive,  as  opposed  to  the  monopolistic  ^ 
power  structure;  (4)  that  power  structures  of  low-effort 
districts  are  controlled  by  elites  from  the  economic  sector 

more  so  than  in  high  effort  districts;  (5)  that  leadership  2 
in  high  effort  districts  has  a  tendency  to  be  provided  by 
those  from  political  categories,  and  (6)  that  community 
elites  in  low  effort  districts  tend  to  create  closed  social 
systems  in  contrast  to  the  open  system  created  in  high 
effort  districts.    This  study  is  conceptualized  on  the 
basis  of  an  earlier  study  of  two  Florida  communities  by 
Kiinborough  (1964).    Using  the  same  methods  in  both  locales, 
the  analysts  found  that  one  community  had  a  monopolistic 
(elitist)  power  structure  and  the  other  a  competitive 
(pluralistic)  one.    Kimborough's  basic  thesis  was  that 
schools  are  dominated  by  a  covert  elite  in  those  communi- 
ties having  a  generalist  type  leadership.    He  agrees  with 
Vidich  and  Bensraan  (1958)  that  power  is  generally  monopolis- 
tic and  pyramidal.    When  there  is  competition  on  the  plural- 
istic model,  it  usuaUy  marks  a  transition  phase  between 
stable  periods  of  monopoly.    The  treatment  of  power  compe- 
tition as  a  sporadic  phenomena  contributes  to  the  general 
ambiguity  of  the  power  concept  and  in  turn  biases  the 
results.    This  problem  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

Miner  (1970)  makes  a  similar  attempt  to  relate  power 
structures  to  school  administration.    He  uses  context. 
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policy,  and  political  process  as  the  basic  units,  utili..incr 
Easton*8  systems  model.    By  assuming  a  pluralistic  per- 
spective, Minar  attempts  to  tost  the  Baston  model  and 
determine  the  effects  of  social  structure  on  the  political 
system  by  analyzing  the  variations  in  styles  and  content 
of  decision-making  processes  of  school  systems  whose  social 
structures  differ.    Briefly,  he  concluded  that  low-conflict 
school  systems  apply  organizational  skills  to  pressure 
and  decision-making  areas.    This  in  turn  gives  high  value 
to  the  technical  role  of  school  personnel.    On  the  other 
hand,  high  conflict  systems  reflect  the  opposite  decision- 
making process,  i.e. ,  yielding  to  the  loudest  voices  and 
ignoring  school  personnel. 

There  is  theoretical  utility  in  much  of  the  politics 
of  education  research  described.    It  does  contribute  to  a 
theory  accounting  for  the  inter-relations  between  the 
schooling  system  and  the  larger  political  context,  and  does 
provide  schooling  personnel  with  some  incipient  ideas  of 
what  to  expect  given  certain  political  contexts.    There  is 
still  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  building  such  models, 
with  the  methodological  problems  inherent  in  analyzing 
communities . 

A  different  approach  was  used  by  Donald  McCarty 
(1959)  in  attewpting  to  account  for  school  board  members* 
reason  for  seeking  membership  on  the  school  board. 
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NcCarty*s  analysis  of  board  menbcrs  in  seven  communities  in 
two  states,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  found  that  46%  claimed 
to  have  sought  membership  out  of  civic  responsibility,  13% 
were  responding  to  social  prestige,  and  10%  to  dissatis- 
faction with  former  members.    Using  this  data  and  community 
analysis,  McCarty  attempted  to  make  correlations  between 
motivation  and  the  degree  of  friction  existent  on  the 
school  board.    He  found  that  a  board  con^rised  of  members 
who  responded  to  the  civic  values  had  less  friction  during 
the  board's  operation  than  did  those  comprised  of  members 
operating  out  of  social  prestige  or  political  vengeance. 
Using  what  might  be  called  a  social-psychological  analysis, 
Mccarty  postulates  several  board-superintendent  relation- 
ships:   (1)  a  board  dominated  by  a  strong  member  will  result 
in  a  weak  superintendent;  (2)  a  rational  board,  where 
policies  are  discussed  and  all  members  have  equal  inputs 
will  result  in  a  superintendent  with  a  wide  operational 
latitude;  (3)  a  "log-rolling**  board  (always  attempting  to 
steer  a  middle  of  the  road  course)  will  result  in  a  super- 
intendent who  is  always  reacting  to  shifting  factions;  and 
(4)  a  factional  board,  controlled  by    ajority  votes,  will 
result  in  a  superintendent  who  is  always  caught  between  the 
factions  and  hence,  paralyzed. 

Although  the  questions  of  who  controls  the  schools 
and  how  certain  power  systems  effect  certain  types  of 
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school  loadcrship  responses  arc  crucial,  there  is  the  con- 
comitant issue  of  educational  content,    \ihsit  is  being  pro- 
tected by  power  units?    The  debate  over  who  governs  has 
heuristic  value  for  the  content  of  schooling.    As  Long 
(1972:23)  states,  "If  Hianter  is  correct,  an  elite  of  eco- 
nomic dominants  not  holding  official  positions  largely 
determine  important  educational  policy  as  well  as  other 
types  of  local  government  policy."    The  implications  of 
who  governs  may  be  implicit  in  the  community  power  studies, 
but  this  fact  needs  to  be  made  explicit— especially  with 
relation  to  control  of  schools.    It  is  Kerr's  (1969)  con- 
tention that  school  boards  chiefly  function  to  legitimate 
school  policy  for  the  local  community  and  not  visa  versa. 
The  question  remains  as  to  the  sources  of  the  values  sup- 
posedly communicated  by  schools.    Hess  and  Tomey  (1967) 
indicate  that  there  is  indeed  a  political  serialization 
process  which  takes  place  in  schools.    John  Meyer  (1972:126) 
states  that  it  is  through  schooling  that  elites  attempt  to 
"emancipate  the  citizenry"  in  the  modernization  process, 
but  there  is  need  for  further  research.    It  may  be  true, 
as  Cooper  (1965)  specified,  that  the  schooling  environment 
communicates  patriotism,  a  goal  orientation,  organizational 
behavior,  cooperation,  and  success  through  the  competition 
for  grades  and  school  awards.    The  issue  of  valued  educa- 
tional objects  is  of  central  importance  to  the  present 
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analysis,  i.e.,  ethnic  conflict  over  schools  and  school 
leadership.    Current  research  by  Foley,  Lozano  and  Smith 
in  the  south  Texas  region  focuses  on  the  socio-cultural 
dimensions  of  multi-ethnic  schooling  in  relation  to  the 
cultural  features  of  ethnic  power  articulations.    Using  a 
combination  of  Foley's  (1973)  concept  of  schooling  in  an 
internal  colonial  system,  Smith's  notion  about  the  power 
dimensions  of  ethnic  identity  criteria,  and  Illich-Freine 
perspective  on  schooling,  the  project  is  designed  to  analyze 
cultural  transmission  within  a  contemporary  Chicane  controlled 
school  system.    The  ethnography  of  the  schooling  domain  is 
placed  within  the  context  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
power  differences  among  Anglos  and  Mexican-Americans.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  know  why  people  are  competing 
for  control  of  schools.    It  is  of  great  interest  to  deter- 
mine how,  for  example,  different  ethnic  units  perceive  the 
use  of  schools  in  their  conpetition  for  control.  Are 
there  certain  values  being  transmitted  that  function  to 
maintain  an  ethnic  superordinate-subordinate  socio-cultural 

relationship? 

Crain's  (1968)  study  of  eight  northern  and  eight 
southern  cities  in  relation  to  the  power  process  of  de- 
segregation does  not  address  this  issue,  but  is  the  only 
major  study  that  attempts  to  understand  the  conflict  of 
ethnic  politics.    Grain  and  associates  attempted  to 
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determine  the  relationship  of  school  decision-making  to 
community  power  structures  with  regard  to  the  desegrega- 
tion issue.    They  found  that  boards  in  the  16  cities  were 
generally  able  to  act  independently — only  in  Newark  did 
the  Mayor  intervene.    The  study  also  indicated  a  real 
schism  between  the  professional  school  personnel  and  board 
members.    The  professionals  tended  to  defend  the  traditional 
status  quo  and  ideology  that  schools  are  not  socio-political 
institutions,  and  they  generally  reacted  negatively  to  lay 
criticism.    The  key  variable  effecting  the  handling  of  the 
desegregation  issue  was  the  manner  in  which  board  members 
were  chosen.    Grain  found  that  boards  whose  members  were 
elected  were  more  fractured  and  less  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic.   In  terms  of  community  power  structures,  Grain  found 
that  the  monopolistic  type  tended  to  produce  a  highly 
militant  civil  rights  movement,  while  the  presence  of 
economic  black  elites  tended  to  be  more  symbolic  and  dif- 
fuse in  their  demands.    Since  it  was  the  monopolistic  white 
elite  structures,  composed  of  members  of  the  business 
sector,  which  proved  to  be  most  responsive  to  change,  Grain 
rejects  Counts'  (1927)  notion  which  assumed  that  any  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  schools  would  only  be  the  result  of 
blue  collar  workers  taking  over  the  school  boards.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Gounts  (Ibid.)  was  judging  change  on 
liberal -conservative  continuum.    That  is,  the  business 
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sector  was  supposed  to  be  maintaining  the  status  quo  within 
the  school  system  by  continuing  to  operate  according  to 
the  same  curriculum,  texts,  and  the  hiring  of  professional 
personnel  that  shared  their  value  orientations,  etc.  Their 
believed  goal  of  education  was  to  produce  persons  for  the 
business  sector.    It  was  Counts*  belief  that  blue-collar 
workers,  by  virtue  of  working  in  a  different  sector  of  the 
market  place,  would  make  the  changes  necessary  to  make 
schooling  broader  in  its  goals.    Since  Counts*  (1927) 
study  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
previous  category  of  "blue -collar"  is  really  composed  of 
diverse  aggregates  and  that  such  are  not  the  "revolutionary" 
agents  once  believed. 

Summary  and  Interpretation; 
Community  and  Educational  Studies 

The  preceding  discussion  regarding  community  studies 
and  the  related  educational  material  clarifies  several 
issues  to  this  point.     First,  educational  politics  is 
caugnt  in  the  same  dilemmas  as  community  studies.    That  is, 
there  are  problems  of  methodology  and  inadequate  concepts. 
The  preceding  demonstrates  cliat  although  a  great  deal  of 
educational  research  is  concerned  with  its  own  organiza- 
tional maintenance  in  the  face  of  increased  extra- 
organizational  controls,  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
attempts  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  what  goes  on 
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in  school  systems  and  thoir  onvironment.    This  has  led  edu- 
cational researchers  to  uncritically  mimic  the  methods  o£ 
the  social  sciences.    Thus  educational  research  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  same  elitist-pluralist  plague.    Future  re- 
search needs  to  avoid  this  methodological  dead-end  street 
through  a  more  eclectic  approach.    Above  all,  there  is 
truth  to  Kerr  (1969)  and  Charter's  (1955)  contention  that 
purely  descriptive  investigations  of  the  socio-economic 
profiles  of  school  leaders  has  not  been  very  useful. 

This  means,  first,  an  approach  that  operates  out  of 
an  open-system  perspective.    That  is,  one  has  to  start 
with  the  assumption  that  all  socially  bounded  units  (the 
individual,  family,  age  groups,  organizations  of  all  types, 
political  and  economic  units,  communities,  states,  and 
nations)  exist  "by  virtue  of"  the  fact  that  they  are  linked 
with  all  other  units  at  the  local,  state,  federal,  and  inter 
national  conceptual  levels.    This  linkage  involves  the 
transmission  of  information  as  well  as  "things."    In  treat- 
ing the  subject  of  schools  in  chis  context  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  specify  not  only  "what"  is  being  transmitted  to 
each  discrete  unit  of  school  leadership,  but  its  source 
and  use.    This  means  that  there  is  a  heuristic  need  to 
identify  the  different  groups,  or  units,  that  are  competing 
for  control  of  schools,  and  the  system  of  ideas  that  each 
\init  possesses  regarding  their  actions.    This  aspect  of 
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the  present  analysis  is  developed  more  fully  in  a  later 
section,  but  is  relevant  here  because  the  previous  litera- 
ture reviewed  begs  the  need  for  this  kind  of  information. 
It  is  vitally  important  to  further  educational  research 
to  not  only  describe  each  unit  but  why  each  is  acting  the 
way  it  is  and  what  are  the  implications  of  such  unit's 
beliefs  for  what  goes  on  in  the  schools.    An  example  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  a  study  by  Wax  and  Wax  (1971).  Their 
analysis  of  schooling  on  a  Sioux  reservation  indicated  that 
the  federal  unit's  control  resulted  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  was  counter-productive  for  local  Indians.  That 
is,  the  curriculum  was  not  what  they  wanted  and  felt  they 
needed. 

Secondly,  the  community  studies  and  the  concomitant 
educacional  research  reviewed  shared  a  number  of  concepts 
that  are  so  vaguely  used  that  they  have  become  part  of  the 
problem.    First,  the  concept  of  power  refers  to  the  notion 
of  making  decisions.    It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  "thing 
within  itself,"  rather  than  a  source  to  be  used  for  greater 
control  of  the  environment  (cf.  Adams  1970).    Again,  the 
concept  of  community  is  applied  in  an  ambiguous  fashion. 
There  is  no  real  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  a  "community" 
(Bell  and  Newby  1972:27f).    There  is  the  additional  de- 
pendence upon  traditional  organizational  concepts,  such  as 
norms,  roles,  etc.,  which  seem  to  force  the  data  into  a 
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product  that  may  not  be  as  accurate  as  possible.    It  is 
the  writer's  hunch  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  following  section  will  attempt  to  overcome  some 
of  the  methodological  and  conceptual  problems  reported  in 
the  previous  material.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  con- 
ceptual apparatus  developed  in  this  section  relies  heavily 
upon  the  developments  in  anthropology.    Since  roost  of  the 
concepts  used  in  the  analysis  have  a  history  of  usage  the 
writer  has  ofteu  found  it  necessary  to  specify  this  in  an 
attempt  to  clarify  their  application  to  the  present  analysis. 
Further,  the  writer  has  sometimes  sho\^m  examples  of  their 
traditional  application  in  an  attempt  to  establish  their 
utility  for  the  present  analysis. 

Methodological  and  Conceptual 
Contributions 

The  Concept  of  Levels  and  Brokerage 
The  present  analysis  leans  heavily  upon  developments 
in  the  field  of  anthropology  because  first,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  distinct  research  method  which  is  extremely 
useful  to  the  present  analysis  and,  second,  anthropologists 
have  developed  a  number  of  useful  concepts  which  help  to 
overcome  some  of  the  ambiguity  previously  mentioned. 
Traditionally  anthropologists  have  focused  on  simple  or 
non-industrial  socio-cultural  systems.    Yet,  it  might  be 
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recalled  that  the  Lynds  (1929)  were  operating  out  of  the 
holistic  perspective  of  an  ethnographic  approach  in  their 
study  of  Middle town.    Where  anthropologists  have  worked  in 
complex  systems  the  tendency  has  been  to  continue  tradi- 
tional concerns  and  methods  along  with  all  the  previously 
used  conceptual  tools  (cf.  Leeds  1968:31f).  However, 
several  anthropologists  working  in  complex  societies  have 
suggested  concepts  useful  to  the  present  task. 

First,  Julian  Steward  (1965?  1968)  believed  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  type  of  phenomena  found  in 
the  life  of  the  local  community,  or  village,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  operates  at  a  higher  plane,  such  as  a  state  or 
nation.    He  used  the  term  "level"  to  indicate  the  conceptual 
difference  between  such  phenomena.    However,  there  is  an 
interrelationship  between  each  conceptually  distinct  level, 
or  a  set  of  linkages  which  tie  them  together.  Steward's 
study  of  Puerto  Rico  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  this  relationship.    He  developed  the  notion  of 
"levels  of  integration"  and  used  the  idea  of  "institutions" 
to  conceptualize  the  phenomenon  at  the  upper  level  but  did 
very  little  to  conceptually  account  for  the  linkage  system 
which  ties  levels  together.    This  precipitates  the  episte- 
mological  question  of  determining  a  level.    According  to 
Adams  (1970:32),  Steward  felt  that  anthropologists  should 
leave  research  of  upper  level  phenomena  to  other  disciplines 
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Eric  Wolf  (1965)  attempted  to  overcome  the  problem 
encountered  by  Steward  by  conceiving  complex  social  systems 
as  networked  relationships  which  are  linked  together  by 
"brokers."    The  concept  of  the  broker  as  one  who  "carries" 
and  "transmits"  information  will  be  extremely  useful  for 
the  present  analysis.    However,  the  present  study  will  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  a  "culture  broker"  and  a  "power 
broker."    A  culture  broker  will  be  one  who  transmits  a  new 
meaning  about  something  in  the  environment  but  who  does  not 
have  access,  or  control,  over  some  valued  item  which  could 
operate  to  force  compliance  by  the  actors.    All  people 
"broker"  culture  when  attempting  to  persuade  another  to  ac- 
cept some  new  idea.    The  most  obvious  examples  of  this 
process  can  be  found  in  the  roles  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
ministers.    On  the  other  hand,  a  "power  broker"  will  refer 
to  a  unit's  use  or  threatened  use  of  force  to  elicit  cer- 
tain behavior,  without  a  change  of  beliefs  being  affected. 
For  example,  an  attorney  represents  a  client,  B,  who  is  in 
a  subordinate  power  position  to  another,  A.    Possibly  A  is 
u.<;ing  his  superior  power  to  extort  money  from  B.    The  at- 
torney is  able,  so  B  hopes,  to  bring  the  threatened  use  of 
the  judicial  system — police,  jail,  fines,  and  so  forth — to 
bear  upon  A  and  thereby  change  the  power  relations  between 
B  and  A.    Thus,  the  attorney  is  conceptually  a  "power  broker." 
In  this  case  A  does  not  necessarily  change  his  belief  about  B. 
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In  this  context  the  analysis  will  be  especially  interested 
to  note  what  and  how  various  units  in  the  two  communities 
are  "brokering**  on  the  local  scene.    Such  units  are  the 
school  boards,  teachers,  administrative  personnel,  non- 
school  citizens  of  both  ethnic  categories,  and  regional, 
state,  and  federal  level  agencies. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  macro-level  studies  by 
anthropologists  (cf.  Bennett  1967 j  Bonilla  and  Michelena 
1967;  Izmirlean  1969),  but  little  appears  that  provides  an 
adequate  conceptual  apparatus  in  accounting  for  the  socio- 
cultural  features  which  emerge  in  the  present  investigation. 
One  exception  is  the  work  of  Richard  Adams  (1970)  and  this 
will  receive  special  treatment  in  the  discussion  of  "power." 

The  Concept  of  Community 
One  of  the  problems  in  the  plethera  of  community 
studies  has  been  the  lack  of  clarity  and  general  acceptance 
by  analysts  of  the  concept  "community."    Leeds  (1970)  postu- 
lates a  concept  of  community  as  locality,  which  overcomes 
some  of  the  previous  ambiguity.    Every  analyst  tends  to 
have  his  own  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  community.  A 
good  discu«ssion  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in  Bell  and 
Newby  (1972 :27f).    About  the  only  consistent  agreement  is 
that  a  community  is  made  up  of  people.    First,  Leeds 
(1970 :5f)  clarifies  the  relationship  between  the  community 
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and  any  higher  units  by  replacing  the  concept  " community " 
with  that  of  locality.    The  locality  is  a  "sensorily  dis- 
tinct loci  of  organization  characterized  by  such  things 
as  more  or  less  permanent  aggregates  of  people  or  aggre- 
gates of  houses,  generally  surrounded  by  and  including 
relatively  empty,  though  not  necessarily  unused,  spaces" 
(Ibid.) .    It  also  follows,  according  to  Leeds,  that  the 
locality  is  a  "node  of  interaction,"  a  "place  of  greatest 
density  and  widest  variety  of  categories  of  human  behavior 
between  it  and  the  next  locality"  (1970:6).  Further, 
localities  are  ecological  entities,  that  is,  populations 
linked  to  a  particular  physical  environment,  with  all  of 
the  resources  inherent  in  that  environment. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  systematically 
linked  through  diverse  types  of  relationships,  such  as  kin- 
ship, etc.  (cf.  1970:7f).    In  order  to  deal  with  the  daily 
necessities  of  living  (adaptive  activity)  people  employ  one 
or  more  of  these  links.    The  linkage  system  as  a  whole  is 
very  flexible,  so  that  Leeds  (l^;?«:10f)  feels  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  observe  some  sigf^fidant  degree  of  continuity 
in  the  physical  and  social  ordering  at  the  locality  level. 

The  locality  is  only  one  unit  within  the  framework  of 
what  Leeds  (1970:11)  calls  a  "nested  hierarchy."  Yet, 
Leeds  sees  the  locality  as  being  a  locus  of  power,  vis-a-vis 
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the  linkage  system  indicated  above,  which  enables  the  in- 
habitants to  either  cooperate  or  resist  cooperation  when 
they  desire.    Thus,  Leeds  sees  the  locality  as  being  a 
locus  of  "power,"  which  gives  it  its  autonomy.    Such  autonomy 
means  for  Leeds  that  the  locality  has  a  more  observable  con- 
tinuity than  do  supra-local  institutions. 

The  Holistic  Perspective  and  the 
Ethnographic  Method 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  anthropology's  holistic 
emphasis  and  the  related  method  of  ethnography  contributes 
heavily  to  the  present  analysis.    First,  the  holistic  prin- 
ciple stipulates  that  a  person  or  population  unit,  has  a 
totality  or  Gestalt  that  is  distinct  and  unique  and  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  describing  the  entire  field 
of  its  relations.    The  description,  or  ethnography,  of  the 
particular  population  classically  utilizes  a  field  study 
method  which  means  that  the  analyst  is  a  participant  ob- 
server within  the  population's  socio-cultural  activity. 
One  of  the  chief  areas  of  concern  represented  in  the  earlier 
review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  question  of  an 
open- versus  closed-system,  approach.    This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  sociologist's  and  educator's  habit  of  piecemeal  or 
micro  types  of  studies.    Concomitantly,  anthropologists 
have  traditionally  attempted  to  describe  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  rules  (norms,  values,  etc.)  which  govern  the 
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interaction  of  a  system's  members.    These  preceding  attri- 
butes are  especially  relevant  to  the  South  Texas  analysis. 
That  is,  there  is  a  holistic,  or  open-system,  dimension  to 
a  profitable  understanding  of  the  conflict  for  control  of 
local  schools.    Secondly,  such  conflict  behavior  is  directly 
related  to  the  meanings  and  rules  (culture)  that  guide 
people's  behavior.    Thirdly,  an  ethnographic  field  work 
technique  was  used  to  gather  the  data  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  local  problems. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intent  to  mislead  the  reader 
into  thinking  that  the  present  analysis  is  the  first  attempt 
to  use  such  anthropological  tools  in  describing  school  be- 
havior. There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  apply  the 
anthropological  perspective  and  concepts  to  the  problem  of 
schooling  in  America.  A  brief  excursion  will  indicate  some 
of  the  contributions  of  several  that  relate  to  the  general 
notion  of  change  and  the  open-system  perspective. 

Harry  Wolcott's  (1969)  ethnography  of  an  elementary 
school  principal  provides  good  insight  into  the  socio- 
cultural  dynamics  of  this  particular  role.    It  was  Wolcott's 
aim  to  describe  as  fully  as  possible  the  total  web  of  social 
encounters  ad  the  cultural  themes  related  to  such  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  school  term.    The  study  is  a  fine 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  educational  change - 
Wolcott  observed  that  although  the  principal  joined  the 
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chorus  of  those  constantly  crying  for  change,  he  ultimately, 
because  of  constant  pressure  to  control  the  institution  by 
reducing  "variations,"  played  the  opposite  role  of  system 
maintenance . 

There  is  really  a  paucity  of  good  studies  which  at- 
tempt to  account  for  socio-cultural  dimensions  of  the 
political  control  of  schools..  There  are  several.  Barker 
&  Gump  (1964),  Sarason  (1971),  Smith  (1967;1969)  who  specify 
that  an  ecological  framework  exists  for  understanding  and 
conceptualizing  the  behavior  within  schools.    The  basic 
thesis  of  the  ecological  approach  is  that  it  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  all  components  of 
the  total  school  activity.    A  more  traditional  approach  is 
taken  by  Burnett  (1969)  in  studying  the  culture  of  a  high 
school  in  the  Middle  West.    It  was  her  finding  that  the 
age-grading  and  ritual  cycle  of  the  school  provided  students 
with  an  adaptive  device  in  urban  culture  similar  to  that  of 
more  simple  systems,  such  as  tribes.    Jackson's  (1968) 
study  of  teachers  in  Chicago  examined  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  effect  the  complex  life  of  schools.    Both  of  these 
studies  make  important  contributions  toward  the  methodology 
of  ethnographic  analysis  in  school,  but  offer  no  insights, 
as  to  the  extra-organizational  control  system  of  the  school. 

There  are  other  works  that  examine  the  socialization 
and  enculturation  function  of  the  schools — in  fact,  this  is 
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the  predominant  view  of  the  nature  of  schooling  (cf. 
Lindquist  1970;  Kneller  1964;  Swift  1970;  Middleton  1970). 

With  specific  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  dimensions  of  educational  reform  movements, 
the  literature  does  not  provide  a  great  deal  of  help. 
Spindler  (1970)  and  Wolcott  (1967)  use  general  notions  of 
"traditional  culture"  to  conceptualize  the  conflict  with 
"modem"  value  orientations  of  schools.    Polgar  (1960), 
Thomas  &  Wahrhaftig  (1971) ,  and  Grindell  (1972)  use  the 
same  conceptual  frame  to  indicate  how  subordinate  groups 
adapt  to  schools  which  are  transmitting  a  dominant  or 
"traditional"  culture.    These  studies  are  important  contri- 
butions to  our  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  subordinate 
ethnic  groups  have  certain  adaptive  needs,  vis-a-vis  cul- 
tural tradition f  that  the  alien  school  system  is  not  able 
to  provide.    Such  studies  may  provide  an  explicit  clue  to 
the  initiating  stimulus  behind  such  reform  movements  as 
that  of  the  Chicane.    But  no  studies  exist  that  attempt  to 
conceptualize  the  competition  between  ethnic  groups  for 
control  of  schools  as  a  political  and  cultural  phenomena. 

Although  anthropological  contributions  to  the  politi- 
cal ramificaticxis  of  schools  have  not  been  as  productive  as 
one  might  have  hoped,  it  has  contributed  to  the  methodologi- 
cal problems  inherent  in  complex  systems ,  such  as  community 
studies  and  analysis  of  school  control.    That  is,  there  has 
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been  an  historical  insistence  upon  holisms,  comparative 
analysis,  and  the  ethnographic  method  of  collecting  data. 
More  important  anthropological  contributions  have  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  certain  key  concepts,  such  as 
culture  and  adaptation.    Related  to  the  present  use  and 
discussion  of  culture  and  adaptation  are  Adams'  (1970) 
contribution  to  the  clarification  of  "power,"  Wallace 's 
concept  of  "revitalization"  movements,  and  Earth's  (1969) 
notion  of  "ethnic  boundaries,"  to  name  a  few.    The  remainder 
of  the  discussion  will  be  an  attempt  to  specify  the  content 
and  utility  of  these  concepts  for  the  present  analysis  of 
two  South  Texas  localities  facing  ethnic  competition  for 
control  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  control  of  other 
sectors  of  the  local  administrative  apparatus. 

The  Concept  of  Culture  and  its  Utility 
in  Developing  a  Theory  of 
Ethnic  Relations 
As  specified  earlier,  the  present  analysis  attempts 
to  understand  and  describe  ethnic  conflict  over  the  control 
of  schools  in  two  South  Texas  localities.    There  are  two 
dimensions  involved  in  this,  and  any  other,  behavior.  That 
is,  each  similar  social  setting  involves  a  set  of  social 
behaviors  and  a  set  of  associated  meanings,  or  cultural 
features.    The  analysis  should  deal  with  both  of  these 
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phenomena  if  the  cxsnflict  behavior  of  the  various  units  is 
to  be  clearly  understood.    It  is  necessary  in  the  present 
context  to  treat  the  concept  of  culture  by  showing  some  of 
the  ways  it  has  been  used  and  contrast  such  usage  with  its 
employment  in  the  present  analysis.    The  brief  critique  of 
culture  will  be  related  specifically  to  the  social  dimen- 
sions of  ethnic  relations  theory,  which  will  signify  its 
utility  in  the  present  study. 

A  search  for  a  normative  definition  of  culture  is 
futile  and  points  up  the  need  for  the  present  discussion  to 
clarify  its  usage  in  the  present  context.  Anthropologists 
have  tried  to  avoid  a  commitment  to  any  single  dynamic  for 
interpreting  socio-cultural  life  and  yet,  still  try  to  be 
broad  enough  to  encompass  all  the  significant  aspects  of 
the  super-organic.    There  is  no  "theory"  of  culture.  Kroeber 
and  Kluckhohn  (1952)  reviewed  the  existing  literature  for 
use  of  the  culture  concept  and  found  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  different  delineations  of  the  term  "culture."  The 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion  is  not  to  provide  a  his- 
tory of  the  concept,  for  there  are  many  such  efforts  (cf. 
Broce  1973;  Harris  1968;  Schusky  and  Gilbert  1967).  Nor 
is  the  present  task  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  conceptual 
dilemma  of  the  use  of  "culture."    Rather,  it  is  the  writer's 
intention  to  first  provide  a  brief  review  of  how  one  his- 
torical conceptualization  of  culture  has  been  used  in 
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relation  to  developing  ethnic  theory,  and  secondly  to  set 
forth  the  concept  with  its  associated  features,  as  used  in 
the  present  analysis. 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency  in  cultural  anthro- 
pology toward  a  descriptive  usage  of  the  concept  ethno- 
graphically,  i.e.,  trait  listings,  attempts  to  accoimt  for 
diffusion  of  traits  in  order  to  show  cultural  evolutionary 
dependence  and  relationships.    It  was  hoped  that  such  trait 
analysis  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  evolution- 
ary processes.    Out  of  such  an  approach  were  elaborated 
such  constructs  as  the  culture  "area"  by  Clark  Wissler  (1917) 
and  A.  L.  Koreber  (1939) ,  culture  "core"  by  Steward  (1955) , 
and  culture  "patterns"  by  Benedict  (1934)  .    Such  constructs 
tend  to  be  deficient  for  the  present  analysis  for  several 
reasons.    First,  culture  is  primarily  reified  because  people 
are  conceived  as  passive  participants,  while  traits  are 
treated  as  having  a  life  of  their  own  irrespective  of  the 
context  of  origin.    Such  traits  are  seemingly  transferable 
from  one  systemic  context  to  another  without  damaging  the 
recipient  system  nor  the  trait  itself.    Secondly,  trait  list- 
ings are  endless  and  did  not  lead  to  the  production  of  theory 
**hich  is  the  basic  task  of  any  science.    The  general  tendency 
fueled  by  trait  analysis,  has  been  to  conceive  of  culture  as 
«  macro-level  "thing-in-itself "  (a  Durkheimian  abstraction) 
which  victimizes  people. 
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For  example,  a  perusal  of  the  literature  regarding 
Mexican-American  culture  reveals  that  the  trait  concept  of 
culture  has  predominated  as  the  basic  means  for  determining 
ethnic  identity  (cf.  Grebler,  et  al.  1970;  Burma  1970).  Such 
a  concept  of  culture  is  used  to  construct  an  acculturation- 
assimilation  model  in  theorizing  about  interethnic  relation- 
ships.    For  example,  Crftbler  uses  an  Anglo  cultural-trait 
model  as  a  comparative  device  for  identifying  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  Southwest.    The  Mexican -American  "group" 
is  referred  to  as  a  socio-cultural  minority  whose  social 
mobility  is  enhanced  by  their  acceptance  of  more  Anglo 
traits — work  ethic,  etc.    Such  trait  acquisition  is  used 
to  account  for  cultural  diversity  among  Mexican -Americans. 
Further,  the  Anglo  culture  is  located,  most  dynamically,  in 
the  large  urban  areas  and  the  Mexican-Americans*  rural  settle- 
ment patterns  are  used  to  explain  their  inability  to 
assimilate  more  rapidly.    That  is,  their  social  isolation 
from  urban  Anglos  inhibits  assimilation,  that  is,  acquiring 
Anglo  traits.    A  generational  continuum  is  used  to  support 
the  thesis  of  assimilation.    The  elderly  Mexican -Americans 
Bianifest  more  traditional  traits. 

Penalosa  (1970)  attempts  to  move  away  from  this 
treatment  somewhat,  but,  in  the  end,  misleads  us.    He  con- 
**nds  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Mexican -American 
culture  (1970:41),  but  then  moves  to  identify  plurality, 
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or  variations,  within  the  context  of  stratification  theory,  .t, 
that  is,  such  abstractions  as  middle-classness ,  blue-collar 

classness,  and  so  forth.    Hence,  while  calling  for  an  end  '{ 
to  conceptualizing  the  Mexican-American  culture  as  a  homo-  i' 
geneous  unit  he  still  maintains  the  traditional  cultural  * 
trait  concept.    For  example,  he  accounts  for  the  intense 

cultural  tenacity  of  many  Mexican-Americans  (use  of  language,  . 
etc.)  in  terms  of  the  geographical  proximity  to  Mexico.  * 
Most  theorists  of  ethnic  relations  operate  out  of 

t  «  ' 

the  same  tradition  descriDea  aDove.      Robert  Park  (1950)  is  f'' 
probably  a  classic  in  sociological  literature.    Park  postu-  ;^ 
lates  a  theoretical  cycle  of  race  relations  composed  of  ^ 
three  stages — conqpetition,  accommodation,  and  assimilation. 

He  assumes  that  assimilation  is  the  end  result.    Blauner  f 
(1972)  does  an  excellent  job  in  applying  this  theory  to  an 
analogy.    His  position  is  that  assimilationists'  models  rest 
on  the  idea  that  racial  oppression  is  an  aberration  rather 
than  a  basic  historical  principle  of  American  society. 
Closely  correlated  with  the  cultural  assimilation  model  is 
the  caste-class  model.    Warner  (1945)  and  his  students  per- 
ceived assimilation  as  a  natural  outcome  of  inter-ethnic 
relations  also,  but  accounted  for  the  Black  problem  as  one  of 
classness,  much  similar  to  the  Indian  caste  system.    One  of 
Warner's  students,  John  Dollard  (1957),  did  a  study  of  a 
Southern  town  and  supported  this  view.    Oscar  Lewis*  (1961) 
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"culture  of  poverty"  is  of  the  same  conceptual  mold, 
Casavantes' (1969)  analysis  of  the  Mexican* American  uses 
the  "culture  of  poverty"  model  and  is  a  good  example  of 
its  application  in  that  ethnic  sector.    Blauner's  (1972:4) 
point  is  that  traditional  ethnic  relations  theory  is  con- 
structed on  Tonnie's  (Gemeinschaft-Gcsellschaft)  and 
Durkheim's  (Mechanical  vs.  organic  solidarity)  duality 
models.    Such  models  tend  to  be  mechanistic  abstractions 
which  fail  to  account  for  the  dynamics  of  adaptive  behavior 
at  the  local,  phenomeno logical  level. 

There  are  several  further  disadvantages  to  the  con- 
ceptual work  described  above.    First,  and  maybe  most  im- 
portantly, is  a  methodological  problem.    That  is,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  analyst  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  conceptual- 
theoretical  framework.   (Or  put  in  colloquial  terms,  "What 
you  see  is  what  you  get.")    Secondly,  the  traditional  usage 
of  cultural  traits  is  not  productive  in  identifying  ethnic 
9roups  and  their  dynamics.    The  models  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  use  in  analyzing  competition  and  change  in  South 
Texas . 

Probably  one  of  the  most  inhibiting  factors;  involved 
in  the  previous  explanatory  models  is  the  insistence  upon 
national  origin.    Romano  (1969),  for  example,  accounts  for 
present  culture  of  the  Mexican-Americans  in  this  manner, 
is  his  contention  that  Mexican-Americans  can  best  be 
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understood  if  seen  as  the  inheritors  of  throo  main  philoso- 
phical (culture)  historical  strands,  such  as,  Indianism, 
which  involves  the  idea  of  a  return  to  origins  and  symbolizes 
opposition  to  cultural  assimilation;  historical  confronta- 
tion, which  consists  of  needs  for  autonomy,  confrontation 
and  articulation,  and  underlies  such  manifest  action  as 
that  taken  by  Pancho  Villa,  the  labor  movement  of  the 
Nexicanos,  the  separatism  of  the  Pachucos,  and  the  present 
Chicane  movement;  and  cultural  nationalism,  a  Mestizo-based 
philosophy  emphasizing  the  multiple  genetic  and  cultural 
genesis  or  the  Mexicanos  and  containing  humanistic  and 
relativistic  tendencies;  how<^  ^er,  to  these  three  has  been 
added  a  fourth  historical  strand,  the  immigrant  experience. 
The  iuTigrant  experience  has  caused  Mexicans  to  utilize  a 
variety  of  means  to  live  ii   an  Anglo  culture — thus  creating 
diversity. 

Barth  (1969:9-38)  tends  to  be  critical  of  the  tradi- 
tional usage  of  the  culture  concept  when  used  to  build 
ethnic  group  theory.    First,  there  is  the  "simplistic  view 
that  geographical  and  social  isolation  have  been  the  criti- 
cal factors  in  sustaining  cultural  diversity  ..."  (Ibid. , 
p.  9).    Barth  argues  that  othnic  groups  persist,  not  as  a 
result  of  isolation,  but  as  a  result  of  inter-ethnic  rela- 
tions which  lead  to  the  construction  of  phenomenological 
boundaries  between  such  units.    He  finds  the  traditional 
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definition  of  an  ethnic  group  as  lacking  ability  to  account 
for  cultural  diversity  at  the  lowest  level,  such  as,  ethni- 
city traditionally  refers  to  (Barth  1969:10-11)  a  population 
that  is  (1)  largely  biologically  self -perpetuating;  (2) 
shares  fundamental  cultural  values,  realized  in  overt  unity 
in  cultural  forms;  (3)  makes  up  a  field  of  communication 
and  interaction;  and  (4)  has  a  membership  which  identifies 
itself,  and  is  identified  by  others,  as  constituting  a 
category  distinguishable  from  other  categories  of  the  same 
order.    The  basic  objection  Barth  has  to  such  a  model  is 
that  it  assumes  to  know  what  the  fundamental  elements  are 
with  relation  to  the  origin,  structure,  and  function  of 
ethnic  groups.    It  is  Barth* s  (1969 :llf)  argument  that  cul- 
tural differentiation,  even  construction,  is  more  produc- 
tively understood  as  a  result  of  inter-ethnic  organization 
and  not  historically  derived.    The  emphasis  by  Barth  is  upon 
those  empirically  derived  cultural  features  utilized  by  the 
actors  in  social  relationships  for  ethnic  ascription  and 
differentiation.    It  is  Earth's  premise  (Ibid. ;14f)  that 
such  ascription  functions  to  maintain  a  "boundary"  for 
organizational  purposes.    Further,  (Ibid.): 

The  cultural  features  that  signal  the  boundary  may 
change,  and  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
members  may  likewise  be  transformed,  indeed,  even 
the  organizational  form  of  the  group  may  ch£.nge — 
yet  the  fact  of  continuing  dichotomization  be- 
tween members  and  outsiders  allows  us  to  specify 
the  nature  of  continuity,  ond  investigate  the 
changing  cultural  form  and  content. 
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Socially  relevant  factors  alone  become  diagnostic 
for  wemborship,  not  the  overt,  "objective"  dif- 
ferences which  are  generated  by  other  factors.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  dissimilar  members  may  be 
in  their  overt  behavior — if  they  say  they  are  A, 
in  contrast  to  another  cognate  category  B,  they 
arc  willing  to  bo  treated  and  let  their  own  be- 
havior be  interpreted  and  judged  as  A*s  and  not 
as  B*s;  in  other  words,  they  declare  their 
allegiance  to  the  shared  culture  of  A*s.    The  ef- 
fects of  this,  as  compared  to  other  factors  in- 
fluencing actual  behavior,  can  then  be  made  the 
object  of  investigation. 

To  rehearse  the  problem  briefly,  the  traditional  trait- 
analysis  misleads  the  analyst  when  trying  to  account  for 
change  in  a  cultural  system.    That  is,  trait  analysis  would 
have  the  analyst  examining  the  presence  or  absence  of  traits 
in  relation  to  some  dominant  culture,  such  as  the  degree  a 
statistical  xiniverse  might  measure  the  idea  of  machismo. 
For  example,  if  a  population  sample  of  500  reveals  that  250 
answer  a  question  that  fits  the  analyst's  idea  of  male  domi- 
nance, then  these  would  be  defined  as  traditional  Mexicanos. 
Barth,  however,  contends  that  an  ethnic  culture  is  con- 
structed at  the  local  level  by  focusing  on  "environmentally 
relevant  features,"  and  the  self-ascriptive  nature  of  such 
identity  construction.    A  person  may  identify  himself,  and 
be  so  identified  by  others,  as  a  Mexican -American,  and  yet 
fail  to  manifest  any  number  of  traditional  traits.  In 
fact,  what  is  often  ironic,  when  viewed  through  traditional 
assimilations-immigration  concepts,  is  that  it  is  precisely 
those  persons  having  more  urbr^i-Anglo  socio-cultural 
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experiences  and  invostncnts  that  are  the  leadorjs  (change 
agents)  in  ethnic  movements. 

To  account  for  change  more  precisely  Barth  directs 
attention  to  the  role  of  the  entrepreneur,  who  is  conceptu- 
ally synonymous  to  the  "broker"  described  earlier.  The 
entrepreneurs 

produce  new  information  on  the  interrelations  of 
different  categories  of  valued  goods  .  .  .  Th  in- 
formation produced  by  such  activity  will  render 
false  the  ideal  that  people  have  held  till  then 
about  the  relative  value  of  goods,  and  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  precipitate  reevaluations  and 
modifications  both  of  categorizations,  and  of 
value  orientations.    In  other  words,  it  changes 
the  cultural  basis  that  determine  people's  behavior, 
and  in  this  way  entrepreneurial  activity  becomes  a 
major  well-spring  of  cultural  and  social  change. 
(1972:245) . 

Barth *s  concept  of  culture  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  construct  to  be  developed  later.  Important 
for  understanding  change  is  Barth 's  linkage  of  values  with 
"goods."    The  value  of  goods  and  services  is  based  on  in- 
formation about  them.    Entrepreneurs    change  the  informa- 
tional system  of  a  cultural  unit  and  their  activity  becomes 
*  source  of  socio-cultural  change.    Again,  what  Barth  is 
calling  an  entrepreneur  the  present  conceptual  apparatus 
<tesignates  as  a  "broker." 

One  of  the  most  provocative  attempts  to  conceptualize 
cultural  change  is  Wallace's  (1956)  concept  of  revitaliza- 
tion.    A  revitalization  movement  is  a  "deliberate,  organized, 
^nscious  effort  by  members  of  a  society  to  construct  a 
ER^^re  satisfying  culture"  (1956:265).    Such  a  concept  shares 
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a  great  deal  with  what  has  been  conceived  as  nativism, 

4  5 
cargo  cults,    and  chailiasm.      A  review  of  the  literature 

indicates  that  revitalistic  movements  are  generally  reli- 
gious in  nature  and  occur  under  conditions  of  extreme 
societal  stress.    There  ^^^ve  been  some  attempts  to  apply  the 
concept  to  movements  that  have  a  decidedly  political  strain, 
such  as  0*Toole*s  (1973)  treatment  of  Watts  and  South 
Africa,  or  Partridge's  treatment  of  the  hippie  movement 
(1973). 

In  revitalization  movements  there  is  an  initial  stage 
where  individuals,  feeling  intense  distress,  attempt  to  ex- 
periment with  various  techniques  for  relieving  the  stress. 
Wallace  calls  this  stage,  or  process,  mazeway  reformulation 
(1956:265f) : 

The  mazeway  is  nature,  society,  culture,  personality, 
and  body  image,  as  seen  by  one  person  .  .  .  Changing 
the  mazeway  involves  changing  the  total  Gestalt  of 
his  image  of  self,  society,  and  culture,  of  nature 
and  body,  and  of  ways  of  action. 

Interestingly,  such  persons  are  defined  by  Wallace 
as  marginal,  or  less  subject  to  the  normative  pattern  of 

control  and  hence,  more  able  to  experiment.    The  second  ,i 
stage  is  cultural  distortion,  whereby  the  innovative  indi- 
viduals attempt  to  enlist  others  in  the  new  mazeways  and 
there  is  a  resulting  change  in  the  cultural  system. 

An  attempt  to  use  this  concept  of  revitalization  in 
the  context  of  the  present  analysis  calls  forth  several 
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problems.      Pirnt,  therG  is  no  evidence  from  the  present 
ethnographic  data  to  indicate  that  the  Mexican-Americans 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  culture — quite  the  contrary. 
Second,  there  is  no  indication  that  a  significant  religious 
definition  is  present  in  the  present  competition  and  cul- 
tural reformulations.    Third,  Wallace  is  using,  at  least 
implicitly,  a  concept  of  culture  similar  to  the  macro-level 
trait  analysis  delineated  earlier.    Fourth,  and  concomitant 
to  the  third,  is  Wallace's  emphasis  upon  the  single  mazeway 
creator,  who  then  effects  the  revitalization  of  the  "whole" 
culture.    The  present  analysis  indicates  a  number  of 
"elites"  who  are  about  the  business  of  reformulating  new 
socio--cultural  meanings.    Thus,  Wallace  does  not  account 
for  ethnic  diversity  or  a  multiplicity  of  mazeways. 

The  present  task,  therefore,  is  to  posit  a  concept 
of  culture  and  concomitant  features,  which  will  not  only 
maintain  historical  anthropological  continuity  for  contri- 
butive  theoretical  purposes,  but  overcome  some  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  past  usage  and  gain  further  analytical 
precision  in  accounting  for  the  ethnic  conflict  and  change 
found  in  South  Texas . 

While  British  social  anthropologists  generally  use 
"culture"  when  referring  to  a  system  of  "meanings"  (ideolo- 
9ies,  values,  weltenschauungs,  etc.)  shared  by  a  particular 
population,  American  anthropologists  add  the  social  networks 
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created  by  such  shared  moaninqs  (cf.  Cohen  1971:2;  Proilich 
1972?  Leeds  1971:228f).    Historically,  in  anthropology, 
the  concept  is  intended  to  account  for  a  distinct  homo~ 
sapiens  evolutionary  history.    That  is,  whereas  other  bio- 
logical forms  adapt  to  particular  environments  (ecosystems, 
econiches,  etc.)  through  genetic  mechanisms,  the  evolutionary 
history  of  man's  adaptation  is  characterized  by  his  produc- 
tion of  culture.    That  is,  cxtrasomatic  characteristics 
increase  man's  ability  to  utilize  energy  sources  in  the 
physical  environment.    The  extrasomatic  characteristics 
comprise  culture,  which  takes  the  adaptive  load  off  of  the 
genetic  apparatus.    In  fact,  the  genetic  transformations 
have  been  slowed  to  the  degree  that  they  are  almost  negli- 
gible.   Culture,  in  this  usage,  is  synonymous  with  the 
development  of  man's  cognitive  apparatus,  i.e.,  his  ability 
to  develop  and  use  symbols.    Symbolizing  refers  to  the 
ability  to  hold  a  particular  'meaning"  about  some  "thing" 
in  the  external  world,  which  is  outside  the  mind  of  the 
observer.    Such  "meaning"  is  projected  upon  the  "thing-out- 
there"  (cf.  Kro.?bt!r  and  Kluckhohn  1952:70).    The  observer 
is  also  an  actor  and  the  inter-relationships  with  the 
"thing-out- there"  is  canalized  according  to  the  meaning 
"about  it"  which  is  held  in  the  neurological  cavities  of 
the  brain.    Further,  such  meanings  are  not  only  stored  in 
the  neurological  cavities  of  the  brain  but  are  transmitted 
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to  succeeding  generations  (socialization  and  onculturation) , 
thus  helping  to  ensure  continuing  species  survival.  Such 
cognitive  material  also  provides  the  building  blocks  for 
further  social  elaboration  and  increased  differentiation. 
Hence,  cultural  transmission  is  not  mechanistic,  for  men  as 
individuals  are  also  creators  of  their  culture  and  as  such 
are  able  to  take  the  meaning  systems  formerly  transmitted 
and  invent,  re-arrange,  or  add  to,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
environment.    Environment  in  this  context  should  also  refer 
to  the  social  ramifications  of  coping,  for  people  as  well 
as  thing  are  objects  over  which  individuals  and  populations 
seek  control  (cf.  Adams  1973;  ^7ayda  1969).    Such  conceptu- 
alization would  meet  the  necessary  criteria  set  forth  by 
Barth,  namely  that  culture  is  an  abstraction  which  can  be 
used  to  refer  to  the  adaptive  process  within  the  social 
environment  at  any  level. 

The  concept  of  adaptation  is  a  critical  corollary 
to  the  concept  of  culture  described  above.    Adaptation  is 
a  concept  that  was  originally  developed  regarding  the  bio- 
logical fitness  (survival  and  reproduction)  of  any  popula- 
tion of  organisms  (cf.  Cohen  1968;  Hulse  1969;  Lemer  1968). 
Such  usage  is  also  applicable  to  man's  evolutionary  process 
^ith  the  added  cultural  component,  or  the  utilization  of 
culture  to  harness  more  efficiently  the  energy  localized 
in  the  physical  environment  (cf.  Odom  1971;  Smith  1966;  for 
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a  discussion  of  energy  systems) .    The  amount  of  energy 
harnessed  has  been  used  by  some  anthropologists  as  a  means 
of  describing  stages  of  cultural  development  (Cohen  1971; 
Hammond  1971?  Harris  1971;  White  1959).    Such  usage  refers 
to  adaptation  as  an  efficiency  relationship  vis-a-vis 
technological  development  and  the  configuration  of  social 
relations  necessitated  by  a  particular  type  of  technology 
(cf.  Steward  1955;  Cohen  1971). 

In  this  context  culture  is  an  "adaptive"  means  of 
capturing,  or  iiarnessing,  energy  sources  in  the  environment 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  that  environment.    By  environ- 
ment is  meant  the  social  as  well  as  the  physical  sectors. 
It  tends  to  be  the  case  that  as  men  develop  the  cognitive 
skills  (culture)  necessary  to  capture  greater  amounts  of 
energy  in  the  physical  environment  there  is  the  corollary 
attempt  to  exert  greater  control  over  the  social  environment. 
In  man,  as  in  other  biological  populations,  there  is  com- 
petition for  scarce  energy  resources.    The  two  counties  of 
South  Texas,  used  in  the  present  analysis,  provide  an 
example  of  the  preceding  relationship  between  culture, 
energy,  adaptation,  and  control.    For  example,  the  Anglo 
population  moved  into  a  relatively  empty  space  and  used  their 
cultural  resources,  that  is,  the  system  of  farming  and 
'inching,  (tools  and  techniques)  to  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  control  over  the  land  and  its  energy  resources.  The 
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Mexicano  population  was  encouraged  by  Anglos  to  settle  in 
the  area  as  ••their"  laborers,  to  be  used  as  a  further  means 
of  controlling  and  exploiting  the  energy  sources  extant  in 
the  physical  environment.    By  settling  in  the  area  as 
laborers  the  Mexicanos  allowed  themselves  to  be  placed  in 
a  subordinate  position  with  relationship  to  the  energy 
sources.    The  result  of  the  historical  relationship  has 
led  the  subordinate  Mexican-American  population  to  increas- 
ingly share  a  great  deal  of  the  exploitative  techniques 
(culture)  and  led  to  the  present  conflict  for  control  of 
existing  energy  sources — social  and  physical.    A  following 
chapter  will  detail  this  adaptive  process  of  conflict  and 
change . 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  present  analysis  that 
an  understanding  of  ethnic  conflict  for  control  of  schools 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  cultural  features,  that  is, 
the  meanings  attached  to  objects  and  acts  in  the  environ- 
ment which  are  used  for  competitive  purposes  to  exert  con- 
trol, can  be  stipulated.    However,  in  building  the  conceptual 
problems  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  sections,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  ••power"  is  integrally  re- 
lated to  the  process  of  cultural  adaptation  and  the  con- 
comitant notions  of  competition  over  control  of  energy, 
Which  characterizes  the  case  of  ethnic  conflict  in  the  two 
localities  of  South  Texas.    As  mentioned  in  the  past,  there 
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has  not  bee/i  a  decisive  conceptualization  of  the  concept  of 
pother  in  the  social  sciences.    There  are  few  attempts  to 
describe  the  history  of  the  concept  and  certainly  this  will 
not  be  the  task  here.     (Note:    One  exception  to  this  state- 
ment is  Bertrand  De  Jouvenal's,  On  Power,  1962.)    A  look  at 
the  literature  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  con- 
cept of  power  is  not  only  used  to  account  for  a  variety  of 
things,  but  its  meaning  is  assumed.    Pew  are  even  aware  that 
the  various  meanings  of  power  pose  a  problem  (cf .  Bell  and 
Newby  1971:219). 

The  concept  of  power  is  implicit  in  cultural  evolu- 
tion, which  includes  social  and  educational  change  among 
others,  for  it  is  generally  true  that  power  refers  to  the 
ability* of  an  individual,  or  a  population,  to  exert  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  physical  and/or  social  environ- 
ment.   The  following  discussion  will  describe  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  power  has  been  used  and  then  use  Adams  (1970) 
to  develop  the  concept  for  its  application  to  the  present 
analysis — culture,  adaptation,  control,  competition,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Concept  of  Power  and  Its  Relation 
to  Culture  and  Social  Change 
Most  writers  in  the  social  sciences  use  "power"  to 
refer  to  the  ability  to  make  decisions  (Dahl,  Hunter  et  al . ) 
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the  meaninq  is  some times  implicit,  sometimos  explicit. 

Those  focusing  on  the  political  education  process  take 

their  "cue"  from  the  latter  usage. 

Lynd  (1967 : 45 f)  adequately  describes  the  predica- 

nent  with  respect  to  the  loose  concept  of  power: 

If  the  earlier  approach  was  too  general  and  moral, 
the  present  operational  approach  tends  toward  an 
analysis  of  power  without  a  theory  of  power,  other 
than  the  traditional  liberal  doctrine  of  the  flux 
of  competing  forces. 

McCarty  (1971:7)  describes  the  concept  of  power  as  too 

"elusive  and  difficult  to  describe  and  verify  empirically." 

Lynd  (cp,  cit.)  accounts  for  power  as  the  control  over 

things  and  people: 

Power  implies  control  ...  As  the  complexity  of  a 
society  increases,  with  the  specialization  of  func- 
tions performed  and  resulting  intensified  inter- 
dependence of  parts,  the  prevalence  of  controls 
necessarily  increases,  i.e.,  the  close  and  per- 
vasive planning  and  management  of  the  flow  of 
materials  and  parts  in  relationship  to  specialized 
manpower,  machinery,  and  market  that  makes  possible 
the  large  industrial  corporation. 

I«arson  and  Washburn  (1969)  give  "power"  a  similar  treatment, 

yet  theirs    is  less  explicit,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward 

reification. 

Richard  Adams  (1970;  1973)  has  been  working  on  a  more 
trenchant  conceptualization  of  "power."    It  is  my  belief 
that  much  of  his  conceptual  apparatus  will  be  helpful  in 
clarifying  the  socio-cultural  conflict  and  change  which 
South  Texas  presently  is  experiencing.    The  following 
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discussion  of  power,  and  the  concomitant  concepts,  is  de- 
rived from  the  work  of  Adams  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Although  the  present  analysis  does  not  use  every  concept 
presented  in  the  following  discussion  it  is  necessary  to 
present  Adams*  apparatus  as  fully  as  possible  in  order  to 
maintain  its  integrity. 

Adams  conceptualizes  "power"  as  en«^rgy  flow  (con- 
version) and  forms  which  constitute  the  physical  and  social 
environment  of  mn.    His  frame  of  reference  is  cultural 
evolution  and  ecology.    Man's  ability  to  capture  and  utilize 

9, 

the  extant  energy  is  viewed  as  the  "use  of  power,"  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of.    This  is  to  distinguish  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  men  "hold"  power.    Power  in  the  social 
sense  is  not  a  thing,  but  rather  a  function  of  things,  i.e., 
anything  can  become  the  basis  for  power,  an  ideal  as  well 
as  a  gun.    Part  of  the  cultural  dimension  integral  to 
Adams'  concept  of  power  is  related  to  this  issue.  That 
is,  value  is  ascribed  to  various  things  in  the  environment 
by  the  actors  and  it  is  these  "things"  (energy  forms)  that 
people  seek.    The  values  are  the  meanings  attached  to 
"things"  and  are  themselves  not  objects  of  competition. 
Thus,  "social  power"  has  to  do  with  the  "control"  that  one 
actor,  or  party,  exercises  over  some  set  of  valued  energy 
forms.    That  is,  most  specifically,  some  set  of  energy 
forms  that  constitute  part  of  the  meaningful  environment 
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of  another  actor  or  set  of  actors.  This  notion  may  be 
graphically  expressed  in  the  following  manner  (1973:15) 


B 


X  B  B 

(a)  (b) 

In  the  first  case  (a)  A  and  B  are  power  coordinates 
relative  to  their  ability  to  control  X.  If ,  on  the  other 
hand,  A  has  relative  ly  more  control  than  B,  then  A  is  the 
superordinate  and  B  is  the  subordinate  (b) .  The  ordinate 
relations  are  used  to  construct  domains  (where  actors  are 
vertically  related  as  superordinate-subordinate)  and  levels 
of  articulation  (where  actors  are  coordinates) . 

The  exercise  of  control  is  dependent  upon  what  Adams 
conceptualizes  as  "reality  potential"  and  "cultural  poten- 
tial" (believed  potential)^  (1970:48f;  1973:17f).  Reality 
potential  refers  to  an  actor  or  set  of  actors  "actual 
ability"  to  exercise  certain  control  in  the  environment. 
The  cultural  potential  refers  to  what  people  "believe  about" 
*n  actor,  or  set  of  actors*,  ability  to  exercise  some 
'dative  degree  of  control.    This  conceptual  aspect  of 
P^er  is  important  in  understanding  the  competition  in 
South  Texas.    What  an  actor,  or  actors  as  a  unit,  believes 
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about  himself  and  othor  moaningful  social  units  in  the 
environment,  relative  to  control,  will  manifest  itself  in 
social  activitv.    Such  will  determine  how  a  unit  tactically 
operates  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  its  control  over 
the  environment.    Thus,  in  my  understanding  of  Adams,  the 
cultural  features  of  power  relationships  are  relevant  in 
terms  of  peoples'  relative  selection  of  valued  energy  forms 
and  in  the  meanings,  or  perceptiors,  that  people  have  re- 
garding their  own  or  their  opponent's  ability  to  control 
such  forms.    Adams'  concept  of  culture  is  similar  to  that 
which  the  writer  posited  earlier,  although  he  probably 
articulates  ruch  more  clearly.    Culture  refers  to  a  shared 
set  of  meanings  regarding  "things"  outside  the  mind.  These 
meanings  are  localized  in  the  neurological  system  of  man. 
There  is  an  articulation,  therefore,  between  culture  (shared 
meanings)  and  the  "things  out  there"  which  are  manifested 
in  social  relationships.    Hence,  social  power  is  present  in 
all  social  relationships. 

Further,  a  "power  structure"  is  a  "systemic  set  of 
relationships"  created  by  actors  manifesting  their  attempt 
to  control  the  environment  and  the  exercise  of  power  over 
their  fellows  (1973:24).    Another  aspect  of  this  process 
is  what  Adams  (1973 :31f)  chooses  to  call  "symbol  control," 
^hich  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  control  and  power, 
^hat  i3,  "some  set  of  people,  or  social  units,  that  control 
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some  telling  portion  of  tho  onvironmont,  give  their  right 
of  decision -making  (i.e.,  their  potential  power)  to  some 
other  person**  (1973:31). 

Adams  differentiates  the  concept  of  control  and  power. 
Control  specifies  a  non- reciprocal  relationship  between  aj. 
actor  and  some  object  that  cannot  react  rationally.  Thus, 
control  is  always  contingent  upon  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  object  being  controlled,  and  thereby  requires  a  set 
of  techniques  appropriate  to  those  character is<:ics  (1973:26). 

The  various  aspects  of  the  environment  which  are 
brought  under  control  are  those  perceived  by  a  set  of  actors 
as  important  to  the  system,  and  if  there  is  the  appropriate 
technology  to  handle  such.    When  this  occurs,  this  control 
becomes  of  interest  to  other  actors  in  the  same  environment 
and  a  power  relationship  is  created.    Power,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  constructed  out  of  the 
believed  patterns  of  controls.    Again,  power  is  the  cultural 
(psycho -social  conditions  of  decision-making)  facet  of  social 
relationships.    Power  is  social  because  "it  exists  by  virtue 
of  complementarity  of  social  concerns  of  each  actor  with 
respect  to  the  other"  (1973:26). 

Adams  adds  the  concepts  of  force,  skill,  authority, 
and  legitimacy  to  his  repertoire.    Force  is  the  exercise  of 
one  kind  of  control,  not  power.    Authority  is  of  two  types, 
social  power  and  skill.    The  former  is  identified  where  a 
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real  power  difference  exists  based  on  control  differences, 
whereas  a  ski 11 -authority  results  when  an  actor  does  not 
have  any  power  over  others  but  possess  skill  that  others 
want  to  use  in  some  fashion.     (In  this  context  Theodore 
Brameld  (1965)  conceives  of  "education"  as  power.    He  per- 
ceives education  as  capable  of  controlling  other  powers  in 
the  world  that  are  leading  to  destruction.)    Legitimacy , 
which  has  a  long  legacy  stemming  from  Max  Weber,  (Gerth 
and  Mills  1946)  is  conceived  by  Adams  as  a  believed  poten- 
tial about  some  authority.    That  is,  when  people  believe 
that  a  law,  a  certain  behavior  is  proper.    The  issue  deter- 
mining authority  is  one  of  ascertaining  the  skill,  power, 
or  control  which  stands  behind  it,  whereas  legitimacy  rests 
on  who  or  what.    This  conceptual  distinction  should  be  help- 
ful in  South  Texas  because  socio-cultural  change  is,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  characterized  by  a  disagreement  over  the 
assignment  of  legitimacy. 

The  parties  referred  .to  in  a  power  relationship  are 
called  "operating-units,"  and  will  be  called  "units"  here- 
after.   A  unit  is  a  "set  of  actors  sharing  a  common  adap- 
tive pattern  with  respect  to  some  portion  of  the  environ- 
ment .  ,  ,  The  pattern  involves  collective  or  coordinates 
•ction  and  some  common  ideology  expressing  goal  or  rationale" 
<l973:83f).    An  "actor"  is  either  a  unit  or  an  individual. 
^  key  characteristic  of  a  unit  is  its  adaptive  behavior, 
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i,e.#  the  ability  to  re-align  power  relations  in  order  to 
control  a  larger  share  of  the  energy  forms  in  the  environ- 
ment relative  to  other  units.    There  are  six  features  re- 
lated to  this  adaptive  behavior  which  enable    Adams  to  make 
conceptual  distinctions  between  units  (1973:86f)i     (1)  the 
presence  of  parallel  adaptive  behavior  of  a  series  of  in- 
dividuals or  units,  with  no  recognition  by  each  of  such 
behavior;  (2)  the  recognition  of  parallel  behavior  and  the 
use  of  such  knowledge  to  enhance  their  position;  (3)  the 
appearance  of  coordinated  action  among  members  creating  a 
social  network  whereby  each  grants  power  to  the  other; 
(4)  the  allocation  of  power  by  a  unit's  members  to  one  who 
will  represent  their  interests;  (5)  the  appearance  of  a 
source  of  power  that  the  designated  leader  can  use  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  allocation;  and  (6)  the  delega- 
tion of  power  by  the  leader. 

This  set  of  features  allows  Adams  to  distinguish 
three  classes  of  units*    Fragmented  units  represent  the 
Jftininal  level  in  terms  of  control  and  power.    Such  may  be 
of  any  size,  from  a  single  individual  to  an  aggregate  of 
people,  but  there  is  no  internal  organization  beyond  the 
parallel  conduct  of  the  individual,  for  example,  people 
'hatching  a  movie.    However,  there  are  identity  fragmented 
^its,  such  as  voters,  ethnic  sectors  characterized  by 
identification  alone.    Within  identification  units  there  is 
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no  coordinating  controln  ovor  tho  actors.    Pragmontod  units 
may  exist  in  an  environment  composed  of  informal  and  formal 
operating  units,  such  as  the  Raza  Unida  Party  in  South 
Texas . 

Informal  units  represent  another  stop  in  the  use  of 
energy  forms  and  flows.    Power  is  reciprocally  distributed 
among  its  members  with  the  minimal  degree  of  coordination. 
There  is  "no  concentration"  of  power  and  control  "beyond 
that  manifest  by  manual  coordination"  (1973:93).    The  major 
political  parties  in  the  U.S.  are  of  this  type.    When  an 
informal  unit  allocates  power  by  selecting  a  chairman  (skill 
authority),  or  some  such  role,  there  i*;  a  somewhat  higher  ' 
degree  of  control  even  though  the  actors  may  withdraw  such 
power.    Such  a  case  is  designated  as  a  consensus  unit. 
Like  the  case  of  a  "headman"  in  many  hunting-gathering 
societies,  the  people  will  follow  the  leader  as  long  as 
they  deem  it  in  their  best  interest,  thus  providing  a  more 
concerted  unit  effort.    The  actors  may  withdraw  their 
allocated  power  and  the  leader  will  cease  to  be. 

Adams  feels  it  is  possible  to  further  differentiate 
informal  units  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  loyalty  (1973: 
^5f).    A  consensus  unit  is  an  informal  unit  based  on  con- 
sensus loyalty,  i.e.,  the  members  may  withdraw  their  power 
*t  will.    In  the  second  type,  the  majority  unit,  the  leader 
is  granted  power  that  is  ultimately  independent  of  any  one 
member's  allocation. 
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In  formal  uniti^  the  loador  has  sufficient  exercise  of 
pou*cr  so  that  he  can  delegate  some  to  suljordinatos  (power 
authority) .    In  such  a  case  the  individual  actor  ceases  to 
play  a  dominant  role  in  the  activities  of  the  unit,  i.e., 
bureaucracies.    There  are  two  types  of  formal  units,  the 
corporate  and  administered.    The  corporate  unit  has  all  six 
of  the  power  features  described  above.    The  "rulers  have 
independent  power  and  delegate  it,"  while  the  "members  have 
independent  power  and  allocate  it"  (1973:102).  The 
administered  unit  is  a  residual  category  comprised  of  those 
units  which  may  lack  one  or  more  of  the  six  power  features 
that  constitute  the  corporate  unit  but  which  have  either 
independent  or  delegated  power  sources.    Such  units  are 
able  to  conscript  the  young  for  military  duty  or  lock 
people  up  for  a  variety  cf  reasons. 

The  preceding  discussion  distinguished  the  different 
classes  of  units  postulated  by  Adams.    Each  is  conceptual- 
ized according  to  the  degree  and  type  of  power  exercised. 
It  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  varieties  of  power  exercises 
^'hJch,  along  with  the  concept  of  operating  units,  lead  to  the 
creation  of  domains  and  levels  of  articulation. 

The  first,  and  simplest,  is  independent  power.  In 
this  case  dec is ion -making  ahd  control  are  retained  by  a 
lone  individual.    Such  power  exercise  is  the  basis  for  con- 
^'Ol  in  all  power  systems  (1973:53).    An  example  would  be 
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a  hold-up  man  with  a  gun.    Within  the  framework  of  social 
evolution  increa??'^d  technological  complexity  increases 
the  inter-dependeri<'    of  individuals  and  results  in  th3 
restricting  of  individual  or  independent  power.    In  such 
case  the  emphasis  shifts  from  an  actor's  concern  for  direct 
control  over  the  environment  to  one  of  control  over  other 
controllers,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  environment.  Al- 
though independent  power  is  exercised  by  one  actor,  there 
are  cases  where  one  (A)  grants  his  decision-making  to 
another  (B) ,  thus  giving  to  a  third  (C)  the  illusion  that 
(B)  Is  exercising  independent  power.    Unless  the  actual 
control  has  changed  hands,  from  (A)  to  (B) ,  the  power  proc- 
ess is  conceptualized  as  symbolic  control.    The  ownership 
of  my  house  is  of  this  type — the  loan  agency  really  controls 
the  house. 

A  second  type  of  power  exercise  is  conceptualized  as 
dependent  or  derived.    There  are  two  types  of  such  power 
exercises — allocated  and  delegated.    Both  of  these  types 
share  the  characteristic  whereby  control  is  separated  from 
decision-making.    That  is,  the  actor  is  dependent  on  the 
controls  still  held  by  those  giving  their  approval.  The 
difference  between  these  two  types  of  power  transference 
revolves  around  whether  power  is  transferred  from  many  to 
one  or  from  one  i*".  many  (1973:58).    Allocated  power  is  the 
transference  of  power  by  many  to  one — as  in  an  election  of 
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the  rsovornor  or  President  of  the  United  States,    no  legated 
power  is  the  trannfr.renco  of  power  by  one  to  many — as  when 
the  U.S.  President  delegates  to  cabinet  members,  etc. 
Delegated  power  is  granted  by  a  superordinate  to  a  subordi- 
nate and  allocated  power  results  in  making  a  coordinate  into 
a  isuperordinate  (1973:61). 

Taking  the  concepts  of  operating  units  and  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  it  becomes  possible  to  perceive  the  process 
and  structure  of  social  networks. 

Power  domains  and  levels  of  articulation  represent 
the  structural  dimensions  created  by  the  power  relations  among 
operating  units.    First,  a  domain  is  "any  relational  set  of 
two  or  more  actors  exercising  unequal  power  relations  to 
each  other"  (1973:62f).    If  A  has  greater  power  over  B 
than  B  does  over  A,  then  B  is  in  A's  domain. 

There  are  various  types  of  domains  depending  upon 
the  access  routes  from  the  subordinate  to  the  superordinate. 
In  the  unitary  domain  there  is  only  one  superordinate  for 
*ny  one  subordinate,  while  multiple  domains  are  construc- 
tions whereby  the  subordinates  have  several  routes  of 
Access.    There  are  complex  domains  which  include  unitary 
*nd  multiple  domains: 
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A 


B 


(a)    Unitary  Domain 


(b)  Multiple  Domain 


Level  3 


Level  2 


Level  1 


(c)  Mixed  Unitary  and  Multiple  Domain 
UNITTVRY  AND  MULTIPLE  DOMAINS 
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In  unitary  domains  the  strategy  of  supcrordinate  is 
to  delegate  power  in  such  a  manner  that  the  su!>ordinates 
are  neutralized,  i.e.,  not  able  to  use  the  collective 
power  against  the  superordinate.     In  multiple  domains , 
hence,  there  is  greater  possibility  for  the  subordinate  to 
play  the  superordinates  off  against  each  other.    Whether  or 
not  a  change  can  take  place  in  the  power  relations  of  do- 
mains relates  to  the  relative  power  (combined  power  of 
subordinates  versus  superordinates) ,  the  organization  of 
the  subordinates  (to  use  tactically  such  combined  power), 
and  the  availability  of  other  power  sources  that  can  be 
used  by  the  subordinates  (independent  or  delegated) .  The 
testing  of  relative  power,  or  confrontation,  determines 
the  believed  versus  real  potential  of  the  power  wielders, 
thereby  clarifying  their  relationship.    Where  a  confronta- 
tion takes  place  two  or  more  "levels  of  power  articulation" 
will  show  up.    Such  levels  re  flee*:  the  relative  difference 
and  concentration  of  power. 

For  a  unit  to  increase  successfully  its  control  over 
the  environment,  it  must  be  in  a  situation  to  confront 
another  unit  at  the  same  level  of  articulation  where  the 
events  are  generated,  or  have  the  power  to  act  as  a  super- 
ordinate in  a  domain  where  the  events  to  be  changed  are 
part  of  the  things  controlled  by  the  domain  (1970:102,  p.  102). 
That  is,  the  question  of  control  is  related  to  the  position 
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of  the  u*^it  being  analy^nr'.  in  relation  to  the  objects  or 
events  attempting  to  be  controlled.    From  such  a  unit- 
centered  perspective  an  event  has  structural  and  organiza- 
tional features.    By  specifying  a  unites  structural  and 
organizational  relationship  in  an  event  the  analyst  is 
able  to  determine  the  relative  potential  of  the  units  in 
confrontation. 

Structure,  in  Adams'  context,  refers  to  "a  set  of 
conditions  within  which  the  social  organization  of  a  series 
of  events  takes  place"  (1970 :83f).    To  structure  something 
is  to  limit  the  control  an  operating  unit  has  over  that  part 
of  the  environment,  i.e.,  the  structure  of  an  event  is  the 
set  of  conditions  outside  the  control  of  a  particular  unit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  organizational  features  of  an  event 
are  those  "factors  and  conditions  that  fall  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  participating  units"  (1970:85).  Organization 
includes  the  "policies,  specific  operating  behaviors, 
rules,  and  relational  sets  that  comprise  the  conduct 
(specifically  adaptive)  of  operating  units  at  any  point 
in  time"  (o£.  cit.) .    Further,  those  conditions  that  are 
organizational  to  superiors  in  a  domain  may  be  structural 
to  the  inferiorr  at  the  lower  levels.    Hence,  Adams  argues 
that  "to  change  events,  one  must  change  the  structural 
variables  that  produce  them,  and  to  change  those  variables, 
one  roust  work  at  the  level  where  those  variables  are 
organizational"  (1970:103). 
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The  operating  unit  is  also  used  as  a  moans  of  relat- 
ing culture  to  power  in  social  relationships.    Culture,  in 
this  context,  refers  to  a  projection  of  a  series  of  meanings 
to  some  social  form.    Where  there  is  a  social  relational 
set,  there  will  also  be  cultural  forms  with  associated  mean- 
ings shared  by  the  participants.    The  utility  of  this  idea 
is  that  it  provides  the  analyst  with  two  analytical  approaches 
to  the  power  structure:  (1)  given  the  identification  of  a 
relational  set  (unit)  it  is  possible  to  work  toward  defining 
the  forms  and  their  ascribed  meanings  projected  by  the  unit, 
or  (2)  given  the  forms,  it  is  possible  to  work  toward  iden- 
tifying the  unit.    Change  in  the  power  structure  would  be 
expected  when  different  units  are  observed  to  ascribe  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  the  same  form,  and/or  developing  new 
forms. 

The  ••something"  that  an  operating  unit  will  attempt 
to  control  will  vary  according  to  what  the  unit  thinks  is 
of  value,  i.e.,  will  extend  their  control  over  the  environ- 
^nt.    This  may  be  wealth,  honor,  prestige,  and  so  forth. 

defining  the  values  held  by  an  operating  unit,  Adams  adds 
a  further  analytical  device  for  mapping  the  power  structure. 
It  should  be  possible  to  define  the  values  by  using  Adams* 
"value  proposition  formula"  and  "value-classes. "    As  the 
"value  formula"  specifies,  the  analyst  seeks  to  discover 
SgAT  is  being  maximized  (something) ,  BY  WHOM  this  activity 
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Is  being  carried  out  (operating  unit) ,  and  for  WHAT  REASON 
it  is  taking  place  (rationale).    By  referring  to  the 
formula  one  can  determine  what  operating  unit  is  acting 
and  how  it  makes  its  behavior  logical.    On  the  other  hand, 
value-classes  define  the  "thing"  being  ma>;imized.    That  is, 
in  seeking  to  maximize  something  units  are  forced  to  set 
up  some  kind  of  "value-classes"  which  will  provide  a 
rationale  for  their  behavior.    A  unit  has  to  make  behavior 
seem  logical. 

Further,  value-classes  contain  objects  and  acts, 
which  are  the  particular  behaviors  which  either  decrease 
or  increase  a  unit's  control  over  the  social  or  natural 
environment.    Such  behaviors  are  not  themselves  the  bases 
for  decision,  but  are  given  meaning  with  a  value-class. 
Value-classes  are  held  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
and  often  different  operating  units  project  different  ob- 
jects and  acts  to  the  same  value-class.    When  such  an  event 
occurs,  a  "cultural  transformation"  may  take  place — for 
exarnle,  black  is  ugly  may  change  to  black  is  beautiful, 
or  a  mayor-commission  town  may  become  a  council -manager 
form  of  city  government.    Since  value-classes  tend  to  be 
maintained  by  the  controllers  of  the  domains  and  because 
such  classes  maintain  their  best  interests,  it  is  also  true 
that  these  same  controllers  will  promote  object-acts  for 
obviously  similar  reasons.    Changes  in  the  power  structure 
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would  bo  expected  when  (1)  operating  units  are  promoting 
opposite  value-classes;   (2)  units  are  associating  different 
object-acts  with  the  same  value-class;  and/or  when  units 
are  maximizing  different  value-classes  by  means  of  similar 

objects  and  acts. 

Adams'  conceptual  apparatus  overcomes  the  basic  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  material  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 
First,  the  utility  of  the  power  concept,  with  the  concomitant 
analytic  tools,  allows  the  analyst  to  map  the  power  system 
without  the  built-in  biases  of  the  traditional  "community 
study"  approaches.    Secondly,  such  an  approach  allows  the 
analyst  to  operate  at  any  level,  and  to  specify  the  articu- 
lations, or  links,  between  the  levels.    Thirdly,  it  indi- 
cates the  relationship  between  the  social  and  cultural 
systems . 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
The  preceding  review  of  the  literature  has  been 
fairly  extensive  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  analysis 
involves  several  interrelated  research  interests — educa- 
tional politics,  community  studies,  ethnic  theory,  and 
anthropology.    The  Specific  focus  of  the  study  is  an  attempt 
to  understand  and  account  for  school  leadership  behavior 
in  the  context  of  ethnic  competition  for  control  of  schools. 
In  relation  to  this  problem  it  was  noted  that  a  traditional 
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closed-system  perspective  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  ple- 
thora of  extra-school  articulations  v.hich  impinge  on  local 
schools  in  South  Texas,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
Second,  it  was  recorded  that  the  traditional  elitist- 
pluralist  debate  has  not  developed  an  adequate  methodology 
for  the  present  task.    Third,  the  theoretical  development 
regardi-ig  the  notion  of  ethnicity  and  ethnic  relations  have 
been  tied  to  either  mechanistic  sociological  models  or 
cultural  trait  analysis  found  in  anthropology.    Neither  of 
these  theories  is  of  great  utility  in  accounting  for  ethnic 
conflict  and  change  in  South  Texas.    Fourth,  the  literature 
was  noted  for  weak  conceptual  tools,  especially  the  ambigu- 
ous use  of  such  terms  as  "power"  and  "community." 

In  attempting  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  the 
present  study  requires  an  open-system  approach  which  would 
enable  the  analyst  to  specify  the  connections  between  vari- 
ous local  and  supra-local  units.    Second,  an  eclectic  method 
is  required  which  relies  heavily  upcn  the  participant- 
observer  approach  which  characterizes  anthropological  field 
work.    The  research  method  will  be  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  following  section.    Third,  a  conceptual  appara- 
tus was  presented  which  greatly  facilitates  the  present 
analysis.    For  example,  culture  and  power  were  described  as 
intimately  related.    Power  is  the  use  of  valued  energy  forms 
for  adaptively  controlling  the  enviroivnGnt  and  culture  is 
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,he  system  of  r,oanin.s  attached  to  energy  forms.  Broker- 
^  is  a  concept  specifying  the  linkage  between  power- 
culture  units.    A  power  broker  is  a  unit  who  transmits  an 
energy  form,  or  power,  to  another  unit,  while  a  culture 
broker  transmits  a  new  meaning,  or  set  of  meanings,  about 
,n  energy  form  to  another  unit.    Such  concepts,  together 
«ith  their  associated  baggage,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
analyst's  ability  to  clearly  describe  and  account  for  the 
way  in  Which  schools  and  other  local  objects  and  acts  are 

socio-cultural  boundaries  in  order  to  control  the  environ- 
^t.    specifically,  it  is  Of  great  interest  to  understand 
What  cultural  differences  exist  between  various  units  operat- 
ing in  the  local  competition  with  regard  to  ethnicity  and 
schools,  for  it  is  the  cultural  features  which  provide  the 
organizational  characteristics  exhibited  through  the  ob- 
served competitive  behaviors.    Further,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  to  What  extent  the  local  cultural  and  power 
features  have  been  effected  by  supra-local  units,    .n  ana- 
lysis Of  the  locales,  ethnic  competition  will  increase  the 

•u  ..^na  to  a  theory  of  educational  politics, 
chances  of  contributing  to  a  tneoiy 

ethnicity,  and  socio-cultural  change. 

The  following  section  sets  forth  the  research  pro- 
cedure for  accomplishing  the  preceding  task. 
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The  Research  Dosicrn 

The  present  analysis  focuses  on  two  localities  situ-* 
ated  in  a  single  regional  area  of  South  Texas  known  for 
its  year-round  vegetable  economy.    Both  communities  share 
certain  demographic  characteristics—population  size^  ethnic 
composition  and  Anglo  dominance  of  the  economy.    The  two 
localities  lie  on  a  north-south  axis  in  their  relationship 
to  each  other  and  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  North 
Town  and  South  Town.    One  of  the  nation's  largest  cities 
is  within  an  hour's  drive  from  North  Town  and  the  Mexican 
border  is  within  one  and  one-half  hours  from  South  Town. 

The  region  is  the  setting  for  a  state-wide  Mexican- 
American  socio-political  movement.    One  aspect  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  the  development  of  a  state-wide  political 
party.  La  Raza  Unida.    The  center  for  this  activity  is  a 
town  which  lies  a  short  distance  west  of  North  and  South 
Towns,  forming  a  geographical  triangle.    As  Mexican-Americans 
or  Chicanes  interact  on  the  regional  level,  either  through 
kinship  ties,  overt  political  activities,  or  for  business 
purposes,  they  have  spread  the  message  of  social  and 
political  liberation  from  the  traditional  Anglo  oppressors. 
Thus,  every  town  in  South  Texas  has  been  experiencing  a  new 
competition  from  certain  sectors  of  the  Mexican-American 
population.    It  just  happens  that  North  and  South  Towns  are 
in  close  geographical  proximity  to  the  center  of  the  move- 
"»©nt's  activity  and  this  has  made  them  focal  points  in  the 
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region.    This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  competition  being 
experienced  in  both  towns  can  be  explained  by  simple  refer- 
ence to  a  "conspiracy"  by  the  movement's  leadership  resid- 
ing to  the  west.    One  of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
present  study  will  be  to  account  for  any  social  changes  or 
attempted  changes,  in  each  Iccale.    Specifically,  there  has 
been  concerted  effort  by  various  units  of  the  Mexican- 
jynerican  population  to  take  over  the  formal  political 
apparatus  in  each  locality.    School  leadership  positions 
are  key  valued  objects  in  the  competition. 

The  present  analysis  focuses  on  the  school  leader- 
ship in  both  localities  during  the  period  of  November,  1972, 
through  January,  1974— a  period  of  14  months.    The  analyst 
spent  3  to  4  days  each  week  in  these  localities  during  the 
tegular  school  session,  because  of  a  teaching  responsibility 
in  Austin.    During  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August, 
1573,  the  analyst  was  able  to  devote  full  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation.   A  total  of  146  persons  were  interviewed  and 
Approximately  395  hours  were  spent  in  this  activity  (see 
Appendix  B  for  a  categorization  of  respondents  and  the 
««ount  of  time  spent  with  each.) 

Studying  school  leadership  in  two  small  localities 
**<|uired  a  reconceptualization  of  the  traditional  ethno- 
9taphic  design.    Ideally,  an  ethnographic  analysis  is 
**olistic  in  its  attempt  to  specify  the  rules,  or  grammar. 
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for  the  total  socio-cultural  system  (cf.  Boals  and  Spindlor 
X967;  Sindell  1970;  Naroll  1968:236f).    The  ethnographer 
acts  as  a  participant-observer  in  gathering  data.  This 
traditionally  involves  a  lengthy  stay  in  the  field--a  year 
Is  traditionally  viewed  as  the  smallest  time  frame  for 
such  activity  in  order  to  view  the  yearly  social  cycle, 
in  the  study  of  complex  systems  the  holistic  emphasis  needs 
to  be  modified.    The  cost  in  terms  of  time  and  finances 
would  be  prohibitive.    In  the  case  of  educational  anthro- 
pology there  is  a  need  to  develop  research  models  that  would 
apply  to  a  range  of  phenomena  located  somewhere  between  a 
traditional  and  comprehensive  ethnography  and  the  more  nar- 
row educational  curriculum  studies.    There  are  a  number  of 
eases  which  represent  this  interest  (cf.  Burkett  1969? 
«01cott  1967;  1967).    James  Spradley  and  David  McCurdy  (1972) 
represent  a  collection  of  attempts  to  do  ethnographic  analy- 
sis in  a  variety  of  settings,  such  as  t:     ethnography  of 
hitchhiking  or  the  ethnography  of  a  bow  and  arrow  gang,  and 
so  forth. 

The  present  analysis  was  a  modified  ethnography  in 
the  sense  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  map  the  "total- 
social  system.    Rather,  since  the  central  focus  is  upon 
school  leadership,  the  analysis  used  the  school  board  mem- 
bers and  professional  educators  as  entrance  points  into  the 
social  system.    An  attempt  has  been  made  in  each  locality 
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to  dofino  tho  operating  units  involved  in  the  present 
.thnic  competition  for  :ontrol  of  schools,  as  well  as  the 
cultural  features  used  by  each  unit  as  a  rationale  in  the 
conflict.    This  was  accomplished  in  an  eclectic  fashion. 
First,  in  the  interviews  the  analyst  sought  to  elicit  the 
respondent's  perceptions  of  competing  units  and  their  mean- 
ing systems  used  in  acting  in  the  social  environment.  The 
reasons  given  for  other  actions  were  validated  by  inter- 
viewing the  person (s)  in  ques>tion.    Second,  a  content 
analysis  was  conducted  of  .chool  board  minutes  and  school 
annuals  as  a  means  of  validating  information  gathered  in 
the  interviews,  as  well  as  contributing  to  a  fuller  histori- 
cal understanding  of  the  issues.    Third,  the  analyst  attended 
school  board  meetings  and  political  meetings  during  the 
ethnocraphic  period.    Through  this  ethnographic  exercise  the 
power  relationships  of  school  leaders  can  be  specified,  as 
well  as  the  tactics  used  by  each  unit  in  brokering  power  and 
cultural  features  for  survival  purposes,    fourth,  demographic 
data  relevant  to  some  degree  of  historical  reconstruction 
as  well  as  the  contemporary  population's  profiles  were 
gathered  from  local,  state,  and  federal  s-  aroes. 

More  precisely,  the  ethnographic  method  enabled  the 
-.alyst  to  specify  the  following  conflict  dimensions  operat- 
ing in  the  two  locales:  (I)  the  subordinate  power  relation- 
«hip  Of  professional  school  leadership  and  the  tactics 
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used;  (2)  inversely,  the  tactics  used  by  superordinates , 
non-school  and  school  related,  to  maintain  or  enhance  their 
•    control  of  the  schools;   (3)  the  concomitant  cultural  fea- 
tures "brokered"  by  each  power  unit  with  specific  emphasis 
upon  the  brokerage  of  professional  school  leaders;  and 
(4)  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  locales  specifies 
the  continuities  and  discontinuities  of  power  units  and  the 
cultural  features  brokered. 

The  interviews  were  open-ended  in  that  the  analyst 
did  not  approach  the  locales  with  a  set  of  preconceived 
issue  categories  that  might  prevent  the  emergence  of  a 
locally  derived  issue-structure.    The  analysis  worked  out- 
ward and  from  the  school  leaders.    The  initial  contact  indi- 
cated clearly  the  over-riding  ethnic  dimension.    The  analysis 
sought  to  determine  the  pervasiveness  of  this  issue  through- 
out the  social  system.    It  was  found  to  be  a  pervasive  and 
definitive  characteristic  in  the  present  conflict — either 
differentiating  or  unifying  such  units  as  Anglo-American/ 
Mexican-American,  school/locality,  lay  school  leader/ 
professional  school  leaders,  teacher/administrator,  locals/ 
non- locals. 

One  distinction  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  regard- 
ing the  time  span  spent  in  each  locality  in  relationship  to 
the  evolution  of  the  conflict.    The  analyst  was  "fortunately" 
located  in  North  Town  during  a  crucial  period.  Operating 
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units  were  tactically  attempting  to  set  up  power  domains 
for  the  Spring  1973  election.    There  is  good  ethnographic 
evidence  that  prior  to  November,  1972,  activity  was  not  of 
the  intensity  found  during  the  ethnographic  period.  This 
is  to  say  that  the  power  articulations,  and  the  construct- 
ing of  cultural  features  associated  with  such,  hit  an  all- 
time  high,  during  the  period  of  investigation.  However, 
since  South  Town  had  experienced  intense  conflict  for  a 
number  of  years,  organizational  activity  had  waned.  Thus, 
the  pericd  of  residence  in  South  Town,  July,  1973-January , 
1974,  involved  more  historical  reconstruction  and  less  ob- 
servation of  direct  events. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  the  terms  Mexican-American, 
Mexican,  Mexicano,  and  Chicane,  needs  to  be  explained. 
The  analysis  attempts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
local  usage.    Generally  persons  of  Mexican  descent  in  the 
two  locales  referred  to  each  other  as  Mexicanos.    ^-men  the 
analyst  asked  for  a  preference  of  labels  the  tarm  Mexican- 
American  would  also  be  given.    Those  who  see  themselves 
as  part  of  the  La  Raza  Unida  movement  adhere  to  the  use 
«f  the  label  "Chicane."    It  is  believed  to  be  an  indigenous 
label  and  not  derived  from  the  Anglos.    Anglos  used  a 
variety  of  labels,  such  as  Latins,  Latin-Americans,  Mexican, 
Mexican-American,  and  "Meskin."    The  most  common  usage  was 
'Mexican.    Thus,  the  writer  has  tried  to  use  the  labels  in 
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their  specific  social  context.    In  the  Anglo  material  the 
terms  Mexican  and  Mexican-American  are  used  interchangeably 
for  the  sake  of  variation  in  writing  style,  unless  a  direct 
quote  dictates  otherwise.    When  describing  events  and  mean- 
ings from  the  vantage  point  of  the  movement  Mexicanos  the 
term  Chicano  is  used.    For  the  non -movement  persons  of 
Mexican  descent  the  terms  Mexicano  and  Mexican -American  are 
used  interchangeably.    The  variation  in  the  use  of  ethnic 
labels  is  a  further  indica'.ion  of  cultural  variation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


rvl5ornctics  is  a  theory  of  information  flow  between 
V system  and  its  internal  and  external  ensrironnent. 
It  specifically  refers  to  the  control  (feedback) 
functions  exerted  by  the  system's  environment.  Ac- 
cording to  Bertalanffy  (1968: 21f)  its  use  in  biology 
•md  related  sciences,  generally  describes  the  formal 
«;tructure  of  regulatory  mechanisms  through  the  use 
of  flow  diagrams — inputs,  outputs,  feedback  loops, 
etc. 

v:alter  Smith  has  done  considerable  work  on  this  prob- 
lem.   For  further  and  more  elaborate  treatment  see 
hisunnublished  ?4asters  thesis,  "An  Alternative  Design 
for  Content  Analysis  of  Ethnic  Interaction  Portrayal 
in  Educational  Resources,"  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  1974;  also  fociocultural  Diversity  Among 
Chicanes:  Diplomatic  and  Pluribus  Orientations,  an 
unpublished  paper  (1971) . 

Nativism  is  generally  treated  as  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove a  way  of  life  by  eliminating  any  foreign  per- 
sons, objects,  customs,  or  ideals.    It  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  result  of  acculturation  stress 
and  is  related  to  the  concept  of  cargo  cults  and 
rcvitalization.    Briefly,  a  type  of  cultural  reforma- 
tion in  response  to  foreign  oppression. 

Cargo  cult  is  a  concept  derived  from  Melanesia. 
During  World  War  II  the  indigenous  populations  viewed 
the  cargo  planes  moving  various  war  supplies.    As  a 
response  to  various  needs,  millenarian  movements  ap- 
peared with  a  belief  that  their  ancestors  will  even- 
tually send  cargo  (wealth,  etc.). 

Chiliasm  is  a  religious  form  characterized  by  a 
belief  in  divine  intervention  as  a  means  of  trans- 
forming the  social  structures  and  processes.  Since 
the  prophets  and  their  prophecies  are  usually  sub- 
ject to  historical  judgment,  or  such  as  the  end  of 
the  world  on  June  1  .   .   .  and  so  forth,  the  movement 
is  usually  short  lived.     Generally  it  is  believed 
that  such  movoMonts  crop  up  whore  there  is  political 
or  material  stress.    There  is  an  anticipation  that 
the  political  oppressors  will  be  driven  out. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  PHYSICAL  CONTEXT  AND  SOCIAL  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  ETHNIC  UNITS  IN  THE 
TWO  LOCALITIES 

The  present  competition  between  Anglos  and  Mexican- 
Americans  in  North  and  South  Towns  for  control  of  schools 
and  other  such  formal  institutions,  is  the  result  of  a  long 
history  of  social  and  cultural  differentiation  between  the 
two  units.    These  differences  have  resulted  in  an  ethnic 
power  relationship  which  is  presently  being  challenged. 
The  Anglo-Americans  have  traditionally  occupied  the  superior 
position  by  controlling  the  local  economy,  political  appara- 
tus, and  school  system. 

Although  the  analysis  focuses  on  the  conflict  and 
competition  which  took  place  during  a  fourteen  month  period 
from  November,  1972,  through  January,  1974,  it  is  helpful 
to  place  this  activity  within  an  historical  context  which 
will  illuminate  and  measure  the  relative  social  positions 
of  both  ethnic  units.    Such  an  exercise  exposes  the  results 
of  the  habitat's  historical  limitations,  given  the  technolo- 
gical, state,  provides  a  measure  of  Anglo  domination  of  the 
social  and  physical  resources,  and  illuminates  the  demo- 
graphic forces  which  have  contributed  heavily  to  contemporary 
social  change. 
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The  Physical  Context — Rogional  and  Local 
The  two  localities,  which  are  the  objects  of  this 
analysis,  are  located  geographically  on  the  eastern  peri- 
phery of  one  of  six  Winter  Garden  areas  of  South  Texas.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  physical  and 
social  context  of  the  analysis  in  order  to  identify  certain 
underlying  ecological  characteristics  which  inform  the 
present  conflict.    Historically  the  relationship  between 
the  two  ethnic  sectors  inhabiting  the  region  has  revolved 
around  a  fairly  diversified  crop  production.    Of  secondary 
importance,  regionally,  has  been  the  cattle  industry. 

Geomorpho logically  the  region  is  situated  between  the 
Balcones  escarpment  to  the  North  and  West  and  the  large 
Gulf  Coast  Plains  on  the  South  and  East.    There  are  four 
streams  flowing  through  the  region  in  a  Southeasterly  direc- 
tion (Nueces,  Leona,  Frio,  and  Sabinal) .    These  streams 
-unction  to  drain  the  uplifted  Edwards  Plateau  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  river  valleys  created  by  the  drainage 
system  provides  one  of  the  prime  locations  for  the  vege- 
table crops  characterizing  the  region — even  though  the 
'ivers  are  not  a  major  source  of  irrigation. 

The  soils  of  the  region  can  be  broadly  differenti- 
ated between  the  "uplands,"  which  are  dark  clays  resting  on 
""ore  firm  clay  subsoils  which  possess  varying  degrees  of 
calcareous  (chalky,  calcium)  properties,  and  the  "bottomlands," 
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which  are  brown  to  gray  in  color  and  divided  between  the 
calcareous  silt  loams  and  the  more  clayish  alluvial  soils 
(Godfrey  et  al:10).    The  soils  of  the  Bdwards  Plateau  to 
the  North  and  West  tend  to  share  these  properties  but  are 
shallower  and  rocky.    According  to  Tiller  (1971:20)  the 
soils  are  generally  pedocalic  (possessing  limey  alkaline 
properties)  which  are  created,  over  beds  of  ''unconsolidated 
and  partially  decomposed**  sandstone,  clay,  etc.,  under 
semiarid  conditions.    That  is,  there  is  a  marked  deficiency 
of  humus  (organic  material)  in  the  formation  of  these  soils. 
However,  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
fertilizers  and  adequate  water  management  the  region's 
soils  have  been  able  to  support  an  adequate  farming  economy. 

In  a  continued  attempt  to  disguise  the  analyzed  locali- 
ties their  counties  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  North 
and  South,  which  maintains  the  continuity  established 
previously. 

North  county's  predominant  soil  (65%  or  536,240  acres) 
is  of  a  level  to  gently  sloping  sandy  loams  or  loamy  fine 
sands  that  have  a  moderately  slow  permeable  subsoils.^  The 
remainder  of  the  soil,  situated  in  the  northern  sector  of 
the  county,  is  a  gently  undulating  clay,  clay  loams,  and 
sandy  clay  loams.    Sandy  soils  are  characterized  by  less 
organic  content  than  the  clays  found  in  the  region,  but 
Plants  have  an  easier  time  extracting  moisture  (personal 
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interviews) .    Through  the  use  of  irrigation  and  fertilizers 
North  county's  crop  production  has  dominated  the  economy 
(Table  4)   [Tables  4  through  47  are  in  Appendix  A] ;  in  terms 
Of  cash  receipts  it  leads  the  region  for  the  period  1968-* 
1972.    This  has  been  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  en- 
compasses less  land  mass  than  the  other  counties  of  the 
region  (Table  5) .    The  phenomenal  increase  in  irrigation 
acreage  since  World  War  II  helps  account  for  this  dominance 
(Table  5)  .    In  1969  North  County  ranked  second  regionally 
in  the  amount  of  acreage  in  irrigation. 

The  crop  production  record  for  the  period  1968-1972 
is  evidence  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  farming  economy 
(Table  6) .    Grain  sorghums  predominate  in  terms  of  land  use 
but  watermelons  and  peanuts  are  the  chief  money  crops.  The 
sorghums  are  used  primarily  for  local  feeding  purposes  and 
does  not  constitute  a  money  crop  comparable  to  melons  and 
peanuts  (personal  interviews).    Although  crop  production 
provides  the  basic  organizational  feature  for  North  County's 
population,  the  livestock  figures  for  the  period  1968-1972 
reveal  an  increase  in  this  aspect  of  the  economy  (Table  4). 
If  the  present  price  of  beef  continues  there  is  great 
probability  that  livestock  production  will  continue  to 
represent  a  significant  portion  of  the  county's  economy. 
However,  locals  of  North  county  believe  farming  to  be  the 
"»ajor  agricultural  operation  and  it  did  account  for  61%  of 
the  economy  during  the  period  1968-1972  (Table  4). 
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In  contrast  to  Morth  County,  South  County's  soil 
composition  is  dominated  (63^  or  604,572  acres)  by  clays- 
dark,  often  calcareous,  gray  to  yellowish  brown,  and  silty 
clay  loams. ^    Although  the  clay  soils  are  usually  more 
fertile,  as  specified  earlier,  the  clays  of  South  County 
are  tight  and  saline.    This  type  of  tight-saline  soil  makes 
it  ffiore  difficult  for  vegetation  to  extract  moisture.  Crop 
production  is  generally  confined  to  the  sandy  loams  of  a 
small  northwestern  and  northeastern  sector.    The  early  20th 
century  witnessed  an  attempt  to  increase  field  crops,  such 
as  onions,  cotton,  and  vegetables.    However,  the  soil  con- 
ditions and  the  traditional  ranching  economy,  which  has 
locked  up  land  use,  mitigated  against  any  significant  crop 
production.    Crop  production  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
1930 's  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  farms,  although  the  acreage 
remained  fairly  constant  (Table  7) .    South  County  shares  a 
number  of  agricultural  characteristics  with  Dimmit  County 
^Tables  4;7).    Both  are  regionally  comparable  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  crop  production,  given  soil 
and  water  conditions.    South  County's  crop  production  ac- 
counted for  only  30^  of  the  total  economy  during  the  period 
1968-1972,  which  is  in  stark  contrast  to  North  County's 

(Table  4).    The  data  in  Table  8  shows  that  relative  to 
North  County  the  crop  production  of  South  County  is  less 
in»portanfc  to  the  economy. 

In  climatic  terms  the  whole  region  is  located  between 
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a  humid  subtropical  zono  to  tho  South  and  East  and  a 
steppe  zone  to  the  North  and  West  (cf.  Tiller  1971:16f). 
The  region  might  be  defined  as  a  zone  of  transition  between 
these  two  major  climatic  areas.    The  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation of  the  region  is  a  product  of  the  warm,  moist. 
Gulf  air  masses  flowing  from  the  Plains  on  the  South  and 
East,  and  the  cooler,  and  drier,  air  currents  of  the 
Edwards  Plateau  steppe  on  the  North  and  West.    This  zonal 
conflict  tends  to  produce  a  regional  climate  characterised 
by  long  hot  summers  and  short,  fairly  dry  and  mild,  winters. 
The  Gulf  air  masses  tend  to  prevail  during  most  of  the 
year,  hence  a  prevailing  southeasterly  wind. 

In  order  to  characterize  the  region's  climatic 
variations  the  analyst  has  chosen  to  use  the  Northern  and 
Southern  points  of  the  region.    A  comparison  of  the  cli- 
mate indicates  a  small  variation  in  terms  of  temperature 
per  monthly  mean  of  several  degrees  (Tables  9-12) .  the 
South,  Carrizo  Springs  reports  an  annual  monthly  mean  of 
71.7*  (P)  and  South  Town  71.9*.    In  contrast,  Uvalde  and 
North  Town  record  69.2''  and  70.9'  respectively.  The 
variation  may  seem  slight,  but  when  translated  in  terms  of 
a  growing  season  there  is  a  difference  of  approximately  iO 
days  in  the  Southern  portion.    The  North  averages  256  days 
annually  and  the  South  290  days  (Tiller  1971:16). 
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Precipitation  also  varies  from  North  to  South  in  the 
five  county  region  (Tables  9-12) .    There  is  an  annual  mean 
differentiation  of  approximately  23.73  inches  in  the  North 
as  compared  to  19.05  inches  in  the  South.    This  difference 
is  due  to  the  geomorphological  characteristics  described 
earlier.    The  warm,  moist.  Gulf  air  masses  flowing  North 
and  West  over  the  cooler,  drier,  steppe  air  masses  create 
convection  showers.    The  majority  of  the  precipitation 
occurs  during  the  months  of  May  through  October.    The  early 
Pall  produces  the  second  peak  precipitation  period.  How- 
ever, the  evaporation  rate  is  high.    Tiller  reports  (1971: 
20)  that  the  Texas  A&M  research  station  at  Winter  Haven  has 
computed  an  annual  evaporation  rate  of  66.54  inches.  This 
was  distributed  seasonally  such  that  July  had  the  high 
rate  of  91.44  inches  and  December  the  low  of  22.4  inches. 
When  the  climatic  data  is  correlated  with  the  soils  low 
holding  power  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  irrigation 
usage  is  quite  evident  (see  Table  5) . 

The  crucial  environmental  variable  enhancing  or  in- 
hibiting the  region's  agricultural  economy  is  water.  The 
early  history  of  the  region  records  numerous  springs  and 
artesian  wells  (Casto  1969;  Tiller  1971).    Hydro logic ally 
the  three  formations  most  predominant  to  the  region's 
economy  are  the  Carrizo  Sand,  Edwards  (and  associated  lime- 
stones) ,  and  tho  Lcona.    The  latter  (Leona)  is  of  limited 
regional  utility  and  will  not  be  treated  extensively. 
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The  Edwards  aquifor  Is  located  in  the  northern  sec- 
tor of  the  vegetable  region  and  consists  of  highly  faulted 
and  honeycombed  limestones  (Tiller  1971 :14f).    There  is  a 
distinct  east-west  boundary  line  running  through  the 
Northern  section  of  the  region  (approximately  29  15*  N) 
which  Tiller  indicates  represents  a  division  between  good 
and  bad  water.    That  is,  the  ground  water  of  the  aquifer  to 
the  North  of  this  line  is  good  and  that  South  is  bad.  Bad 
water  in  this  context  means  that  the  water  contains  a  high 
degree  of  hydrogen-sulfide  which  reduces  its  utility  for 
agricultural  irrigation.    The  Edwards  aquifer  is  not 
directly  significant  to  the  economy  of  the  two  localities 

in  our  analysis. 

The  Carrizo  Sand  Aquifer  is  of  primal  importance  in 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  area  of  the  Winter  Garden  region — 
including  North  and  South  counties  specifically.    It  be- 
gins as  an  outcrop  belt  (1-6  miles  wide)  to  the  North  and 
extends,  in  a  crescent  pattern,  South  and  West  (cf.  Tiller 
1971:14f;  Harris  1965:14f).    The  outcrop  comprises  approxi- 
mately 190,000  acres  before  it  dips  underground  to  the 
Southeast  (Ibid. ) .    The  natural  recharge  of  the  Carrizo 
Sand  aquifer  is  due  to  precipitation  on  the  outcrop.  The 
Carrizo  consists  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  contains  minor 
amounts  of  shale,  clay,  and  lignite  (Alexander  1969:21? 
Harris  3.965:14).    The  top  of  the  aquifer  (depth  to  which 
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one  roust  drill  to  reach  the  aquifer)  in  North  County  varies 
from  about  200  foet  near  the  outcrop  in  the  Northern  sector 
of  the  county  to  2200  feet  in  the  extreme  Southeastern 
portxon  (Alexander  1969 :24f).    In  South  County  the  depth 
varies  from  about  1500  feet  in  the  Northwest  to  approxi- 
mately 4000  feet  in  the  extreme  Southeast  (Harris  1965 :16f). 
The  water  varies  from  fresh  to  slightly  saline  (Harris 
1965:14).    However,  the  Carrizo  Sand  aquifer  is  the  most 
prominant  ground  water  source  available  in  terms  of  quantity, 
or  gallons  per  minute. 

There  are,  in  North  and  South  Counties,  two  minor 
aquifers  that  provide  ground  water  for  irrigation.  First, 
the  Queen  City  Sand,  whose  outcrop  covers  approximately 
one-fourth  of  North  County  and  lies  in  a  wide  belt  across 
the  Northern  sector  before  dipping  South,  can  be  reached 
at  a  depth  of  about  200  feet  in  the  North,  and  near  the  out- 
crop, to  about  600  feet  in  the  South.    In  South  County  the 
same  formation  can  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  approximately 
200  feet  in  the  Northwest  to  1800  feet  in  the  Southeast. 
The  high  sodium  content  of  the  Queen  City  water  tends  to 
■**lce  it  less  productive  for  irrigation  purposes — especially 
in  the  ^shallower  areas  (Alexander  1969;  Harris  1965). 
Secondly,  the  Sparta  aquifer  is  a  similar  shallow  source  of 
9round  water.    Sparta  outcrops  in  the  extreme  Northwestern 
section  of  South  County  and  then  dips  Southeasterly.  It 
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^  ^  reached  at  a  depth  of  app.oxi.atoXv  200  foot  in  the 
«..«..st  to  1600  feet  in  the  Southeast,    ^t  the  aee^r 

.„.„is  X,6S.iSf,.    xn  Korth  Count,  the  Sparta  fo..at.on 
U  Of  utUlty  in  the  Southern  region.    Xt  outcrops  xn 

^h«n  four  miles  wide  running  South 
belt  half  a  mile  to  more  than  four  mil 

^        v^^  reached  at  a  depth  varying  from 
to  southeast  and  can  be  reacneQ  at- 

SCO  feet  at  its  northern  ed,e  to  aoo  feet  in  the  South^ 
as  in  south  countv.  the  water  of  the  - 
Uon  is  fresh  to  highly  saXine  and  has  limited  ^« 
^  future  irrigation  needs  of  the  two  counties  a,r.cu.turaX 
.cono...    The  Carri.o  Sand  aquifer  is  stiXX  of  ,reat 
portance  for  continual  agricultural  development. 

Harris-   (1965:2)  co«,.utations  indicate  that  the 

.     .     =    ^  -auifer  could  transmit  water  at  the  rate  of 
Catrizo  Sand  aquifer  cou^u 

.«  feet  per  year  without  creating  an  excessive 

90 1 000  acre- feet  per  y«»'- 

*.  Ki^      Tiller  (1971:53)  states  that 
lowering  of  the  water-table.  Tiller 

the  measure  of  one-acre  foot  of  water  is  equal  to  approxi- 
«tely  12  inches  of  water  applied  to  each  acre  per  year. 

.     »  !■«  the  two  counties  is  estimated  at 
Bsuever,  recharge  to  the  two  y.  . 
«1,  SO.OOO  acro-feet  per  year.    Xn  effect,  the  withdrawals 
16.  irrigation  in  the  vegetable  region  to  the  West  are 
intercepting  more  than  the  recharge  necessary  for  continued, 
~ch  less  expanded,  irrigation  usage  in  North  and  South 
Counties  (cf.  Harris  I965;2f). 
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The  writer  mentioned  earlier  that  the  region  is  his- 
torically characterized  as  having  numerous  springs  emd 
Etesian  wells.    Due  to  intensive  water  use  and  bad  habits 
in  the  early  drilling  stages,  which  contaminated  much  of 
the  ground  water,  these  have  generally  disappeared.  The 
agricultural  history  of  the  re.ion  is  distinguished  by  the 
i«5rease  in  irrigation  wells  and  acreage.    South  County 
see««  to  have  seen  earlier,  and  more  intensive,  irrigation 
activity  than  North  County.    Harris  (1965:6)  reports  121 
water  wells  drilled  during  the  period  1893-1914  in  South 
county  and  its  adjacent  county  to  the  East.    Present  data 
Mke  it  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  operative  water 
wells  in  south  County  since  records  often  include  wells 
dtUled  for  gas  and  oil  and  are  not  indicative  of  present 
activity.    However,  the  acreage  committed  to  irrigation  in 
South  county  has  shown  an  increase  during  the  period  1909- 
1972  from  2,165  to  5,250  (Table  5). 

Alexander  (1969 :48f)  states  that  the  first  irrigation 
«eU  drilled  in  North  County  into  the  Carrizo  aquifer  was 
in  1905,  but  that  some  shallower  wells  were  drilled  as 
early  as  1902.    By  1920  there  were  at  least  12  wells  extant 
In  North  county  (Ibid. ) .    A  more  accurate  index  of  the  trend 
Is  reflected  in  the  acreage  committed  to  irrigation  (Table  5) . 
"otth  County  records  indicate  an  increase  from  655  irriga- 
tion wells  in  1909  to  32,700  in  1972,  which  makes  the 
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„ricuXtural  economy  almost  totally  dependent  upon  ground 
«ater.    This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  5.250  wells  in 
south  county  and  illustrates,  once  again,  the  differences 
to  habitat  and  economy  of  the  two  counties. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
It  Should  be  clear  that  water  is  the  primary  variable 
to  the  agricultural  econo,»y  of  the  region,  and  more  specif i- 
eaxiy  in  the  two  counties  providing  the  focus  of  the  present 
«axysis.    Due  to  more  productive  soils  and  greater  access 
to  ground  water  North  County  is  basically  a  field  crop 
««„omy  with  a  secondary  dependence  upon  livestock.  South 
county,  by  contrast,  is  primarily  dependent  upon  livestock 
«.d  secondarily  upon  field  crops.    Between  the  two  nutrient 
elements  necessary  to  agriculture  in  the  two  counties.  soU 
^  water,  the  most  critical  is  water-in  the  sense  of  its 
depletion  and  often  contaminated  nature.    The  fact  that  the 
».t  productive  aquifer  is  so  deep  and  the  cost  of  drillxng 
is  becoming  increasingly  prohibitive  (presently  approxx- 
-.tely  $50,000)  tends  to  inhibit  further  development  in 
south  county.    The  contrast  between  North  and  South  Counties 
l«  terms  of  their  agricultural  development  indicates  the 
n^^r  x«  Which  different  habitats  provide  certain  para- 
«eters  to  their  exploitation. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  coping  with  the  limitations 
»-posed  by  the  environment  in  the  present  case  has  been  to 
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increase  the  size  of  productive  acreage  per  operator  (Table 
„.    south  county  has  generally  followed  this  trend,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abortive  atte«?>t  during  the  1920's. 
Horth  county  follows  this  trend,  with  394  farm  operations 
in  1900  and  an  average  acreage  per  unit  of  2.123.7,  com- 
pared to  518  operations  in  1969  with  an  average  acreage  of 
1.191.1.    The  region  follows  the  trend.    This  phenomenon  is 
dupled  with  increased  fanning  techniques  and  accounts  for 
the  Anglo  population's  survival  during  the  20th  century. 

Although  there  is  some  ethnographic  evidence  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  intensify  the  productivity  per  acre,  it 
is  generally  true  that  most  land  owners  see  the  need  for 
extensive  development,  or  expansion  of  land  cultivated. 
This  is  especially  true  in  North  County.    The  livestock 
economy  of  South  County  exhibits  the  general  tendency  toward 
intensification  of  land  u.e.    That  is,  ranchers  utilize 
various  means  to  increase  pasturage  productivity  (number  of 
cows  that  can  run  per  acre) .    This  includes  the  increased 
building  of  water  tanks  for  capturing  surface  precipitation. 
Clearing  of  mesquite,  cacti,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  re- 
introduce nutrient  grasses,  and  cultivating  small  fields 
o«  grain  sorghum  for  feed,    it  is  commonly  held  that  the 
natural  brush  pasturage  of  South  county  will  "nm"  (carr/) 
one  cow  per  25  acres.    However,  the  practice  is  to  increase 
this  load  to  one  per  approximately  15  acres,  to  the  dismay 
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of  the  local  conservation  agents.    As  previously  mentioned, 
the  bulk  of  the  land  in  South  County  has  been  historically 
locked-up  in  livestock  production.    Changes  in  land  owner- 
ship are  complicated  and  difficult  to  trace,  but  the  analyst 
was  able  to  determine  that  the  general  trend  has  been  toward 
fragmentation.    However,  in  the  fragmentation  process  land 
owners  are  often  non-locals  or  locals  who  have  other  means 
of  income.    This  is  true  in  both  counties,  and  has  signifi- 
cant import  for  the  future  social  organization.    That  is, 
locals  believe  that  non-local  land  owners  are  not  committed 
to  the  local  social  milieu  and  cannot  be  counted  upon  to 
help  maintain  the  system,  which  constitutes  a  loss  of  Anglo 
control.    In  South  County  there  are  still  a  significant 
number  of  ranches  containing  30,000  to  90,000  acres,  yet 
the  bulk  of  the  land  holdings,  or  the  mean,  is  in  the 
10,000  to  20,000  acre  category. 

Thus,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  environ- 
»ent,  or  habitat,  have  traditionally  set  certain  limits 
to  the  agricultural  economy.    Although  both  counties  have 
soil  and  water  problems  they  differ  significantly  in  degree. 
Wrst,  South  county's  habitat  will  not  allow  crop  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  found  in  North  County— aiven  the  present 
state  of  the  technology.    Second,  the  ranching  economy  of 
South  County  is  more  dispersive  and  less  intensive  in  its 
J-abor  demands  than  the  crop  economy  of  North  County. 
Concomitantly,  this  ecological  relationship  is  systematically 
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responsible  for  the  ethnic  labor  relations  which  have 
characterized  the  social  organization  of  the  area  and  pro- 
duced the  present  conflict. 

The  following  demographic  profile  of  the  ethnic  units 
is  intended  as  a  statistical  means  of  describing  and  measur- 
ing the  relative  social  relations  of  the  two  ethnic  sectors. 
The  data  is  as  historical  as  the  extant  material  would  allow. 
Such  a  treatment  helps  to  set  the  framework  for  the  more 
detailed  historical  interpretations  in  chapter  three. 

Social  Characteristics 

Population  Characteristics 
Briefly,  the  early  settlement  of  the  region  (1850' s- 
1890 's)  was  characterized  by  open  range  ranching  and  small 
farms  (Casto  1970;  Tiller  1971?  personal  interviews).  With 
the  introduction  of  the  windmill  and  barbed  wire  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  Anglo  ranchers  began  to 
supplement  the  natural  grasses  by  growing  grains.    It  was 
not  until  the  turn  of  the  century  that  a  large  scale  develop- 
nent  of  farming  began.    This  is  generally  correlated  with 
the  development  of  artesian  wells  throughout  the  region  and 
the  coming  of  the  railroads.    With  the  water  and  marketing 
PWblems  thought  solved  many  ranches  were  broken  up  for 
profit  and  land  companies  began  to  speculate.    Most  of  the 
•waller  settlements  of  the  two  counties,  especially  in  South 
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county,  were  land  dovelopn^nts  at  this  time.    In  fact,  nany 
existed  on  paper  only  and  settlers  from  the  Northern  parts 
of  the  united  States  often  thought  they  were  buying  land 
in  a  thriving  agricultural  coinmunity,  only  to  arrive  and 
find  the  area  undeveloped.    However,  the  population  grew 
rapidly  as  people  came  from  the  North  and  East  to  make  a 
new  start. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  region  during  the  period 
1910-1970  can  be  seen  in  Table    13.    Regionally  the  growth 
of  the  Mexican-Anericans  is  striking.    Such  an  overwhelming 
change  in  the  relative  numbers  comprising  each  ethnic  sector 
is  Itself  an  important  contribution  to  the  present  conflict 
taking  place  in  the  two  localities,  and  throughout  the 
region.    Only  two  counties  record  Anglo  growth  during  this 

<  .     1.     79VAia  is  the  site  of  tremendous 
period,  Uvalde  and  Zavala.    Zavala  is  cne  sim 

Chicano  activity  and  has  experienced  significant  Anglo 
population  losses  in  the  last  few  years  that  is  not  ade- 
quately revealed  by  the  census  data.    Even  Uvalde's  over-all 
increase  of  Anglos  for  the  sixty-year  period  tends  to  hide 
the  loss  accruing  since  1950.    North  and  South  Counties  also 
record  heavy  Anglo  out-migrations.    According  to  locals  in 
both  counties,  but  especially  South  County,  such  features 
*8  a  large  capital  investment,  the  alkaline  and  saline 
artesian  water,  lack  of  dependable  markets,  inexperience  of 
immigrant  farmers,  and  a  highly  undefendable  climate,  have 
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all  contributed  to  many  Anglos  being  wiped  out  while  others 
were  reduced  to  tenuous  marginal  agricultural  activity. 

In  contrast,  the  Mexican- American  population  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  region  since  1910.    It  is  notable 
that  the  total  percentage  change  for  Mexicanos  in  North  and 
South  Counties  during  the  period  1910-1970  was  less  than  the 
other  counties  o£  the  region.    This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Winter  Garden  counties  have  been  heavier  pro- 
ducers of  vegetables  which  demand  a  more  intensive  labor 
pool. 

Age  and  Sex  Characteristics 

The  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  North  and  South 
Counties  provide  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  the  demo- 
graphic change  taking  place  between  Anglos  and  Mexican- 
Americans.    The  age  and  sex  characteristics  of  any  popula- 
ticai  are  the  results  of  its  fertility,  mortality,  and  migra- 
tion history  (cf.  Browning  and  McLemore  1964:19).    The  age- 
sex  aspects  function  as  a  shorthand  method  of  viewing  the 
effect  of  social  processes  and  provide  a  means  of  calculat- 
ing future  trends. 

North  and  South  Counties'  age-sex  characteristics  are 
^presented  by  Tables  14-23.    The  analyst  collapsed  the 
«9e-sex  data  into  three  principal  categories,  or  cohort 
9roups  in  Tables  1  and  2.    These  are:    young  (0-14),  working 
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(15-64),  and  elderly  (65  and  over).    The  tables  reveal 
striking  differences  between  the  two  ethnic  sectors  in 
both  counties.    First,  the  Mexican-Americans  are  evidently 
producing  more  children  than  ^nglos.    Second,  although 
both  ethnic  sectors  record  a  significant  loss  of  members 
once  the  working  stage  is  reached,  the  Mexican-Americans 
tend  to  lose  relatively  more.    Third,  the  higher  elderly 
ratio  among  Anglos  reflects  their  relative  greater  life 
chances. 

The  large  percentage  of  young  cohorts  in  the  Mexican- 
American  population,  for  both  census  periods,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  a  high  fertility  rate.    Although  the  age-specific 
fertility  rates  in  Table  41  is  an  individual  measure  (the 
number  of  births  per  woman  in  a  specific  age  category)  and 
not  the  measure  of  a  total  population  increase,  it  is  help- 
ful in  this  context  as  a  way  of  clarifying  the  larger 
Mexican-AiAerican  young  group  reflected  in  the  age-sex  data. 
The  figures  in  Table  41  reveal  a  consistently  high  fertility 
rate  for  Mexican -Americans — almost  double  that  of  the  Anglo 
females.    Browning  and  McLemore  (1964:23)  use  a  child-woman 
ratio  (the  number  of  women  in  the  child-bearing  age,  15-49 
years)  for  comparing  both  ethnic  sectors  during  1950-1960 
and  found  that,  first,  the  Spanish-Surname  population  was 
close  to  that  of  Mexico  in  1960,  and  second,  that  the  ratio 
differences  between  Texas  ethnic  sectors  narrowed  significantly. 
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It  i«  safe  to  assume  that  the  Spanish-Surname  ethnic  sectors 
narrowed  significantly.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Spanish-surname  populations  of  both  counties  under  analysis 
U  not  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state.    The  large  num- 
ber o£  young  Mexican-toericans  is  especially  significant 
to  the  face  of  the  county's  inability  to  hold  a  large  portion 
of  its  working  class  Mexicanos.    The  glaring  and  relatively 
s«aU  number  of  Anglo  females  in  the  age-specific  30-34 
cohort  unit  for  North  county  in  1970  is  an  error  in  the 
census,  as  is  the  20-24  cohort  unit  for  South  County  in 
W60.    There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  fenales  in  these 
age  categories  than  represented  by  the  data.    The  bar-graphs 
(Tables  18,  23)  are  added  to  provide  visual  images  of  the 
comparative  relationships  of  each  age  category  for  both 
counties. 

Another  demographic  feature  which  informs  the  pres- 
ent ethnic  population  changes  is  the  "sex  ratio."    It  is 
ideal  if  a  population  has  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
females  in  order  to  replenish  itself,    where  this  is  not 
the  case  there  are  resulting  social  and  economic  strains 
on  the  population.    For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
equal  mating  ratio  would  generally  assure  the  population  of 
necessary  personnel  to  fill  the  existing  jobs,  and  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  new  ones,  or  economic  expansion.    The  sex 
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ratio  is  romputod  by  dividing  tho  number  of  males  by  the 
number  of  females  times  100. 

Thr^re  are  a  number  of  consistencies  between  ethnic 
sectors  in  the  two  counties  (Tables  1  and  2) .    First,  the 
Mexican-Americans  are  consistently  in  the  most  unfavorable 
position  in  the  working  category,  where  reproductive  and 
economic  function*?  are  crucial.    Second,  the  Mexican-Americans 
are  in  the  most  favorable  position  with  regard  to  a  high 
sex-ratio  in  the  young  and  elderly  categories.    The  high 
sex  ratios  in  the  elderly  cohort  class  is  interesting, 
since  females  usually  live  longer  than  males.    This  latter 
finding  is  consistent  with  Browning  and  McLemore's  findings 
for  the  state's  Spanish-Surnames  as  a  whole  (1964:22). 
Among  Anglos  and  Blacks,  females  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
five  to  six  years  longer  than  males. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  number  of  inconsis- 
tencies between  ethnic  sectors  in  the  two  counties.  For 
example,  in  North  County  it  is  interesting  that  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960 's  the  sex  ratio  of  the  working  cohort 
class  of  each  ethnic  sector  went  in  opposite  directions. 
The  Anglo  worker's  sex  ratio  increased,  which  indicates 
*  surplus  of  males,  and  the  Mexican-American's  decreased, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  females.    South  County,  meantime,  was 
recording  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  males  in 
all  categories  oxcopt  the  elderly.    At  the  same  time,  the 
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number  of  Moxican-Amorican  males  was  docrcasxrig— a  higher 
sex  ratio.    The  Mexicanos  loss  of  males  is  understandably 
due  to  the  economic  push-pull  factors  operating,  while  the 
loss  of  Anglo  females  in  Touth  County  may  be  attributed  to 
a  general  marrying-out  trend,  but  this  latter  conclusion 
needs  empirical  verification. 

According  to  Browning  (ind  McLemore  (1964:7)  "a  popu- 
lation change  for  any  group  or  territorial  unit  during  a 
specified  time  can  come  about  only  from  two  sources:  a 
natural  increase  (the  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  and  net 
migration  (in-migrants  minus  out-migrants)."    The  writer  has 
previously  maintained  that  the  demographic  changes  exhibited 
in  the  two  counties  significantly  contributes  to  the  present 
conflict.    It  is  extremely  important  to  account  for  the 
demographic  change  in  order  to  further  enhance  our  under- 
standing of  the  ethnic  sector's  relative  social  positions. 

natural  Increase  Factors 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  demo- 
graphic changes  taking  place  in  the  two  localities  can  be 
•ecounted  for  by  natural  increase  factors  the  present  ana- 
lysis uses  a  "crude  rate  of  reproduction  change"  (Bogue 
^H9:39f).    The  crude  reproductive  change  rate  is  the  bal- 
ance of  a  year's  deaths  subtracted  from  live  births  and 
divided  by  the  midyear  population— in  this  case  the  census 
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data  is  as  close  to  midyear  as  is  possible.    The  ratio  has 
been  further  multiplied  by  1000  to  show  the  number  of  events 
per  1000  people.    The  data  in  Tables  24-26  reflect  the  crude 
birth,  death,  and  reproductive  rates  for  the  population  as 
a  whole.    Although  North  County  has  a  higher  reproductive 
rate  than  South  County  both  record  a  significant  reproduc- 
tive rate.    This  means  that  there  are  more  births  than 
deaths  and  that  natural  increase  in  the  two  counties  has 
contributed  to  the  population  trends  previously  cited.  In 
an  attempt  to  get  an  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  crude  birth, 
death,  and  reproductive  rates,  the  analyst  has  had  to  use 
the  period  of  1970-1972  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  differences. 
Since  population  figures  are  not  available  for  the  1972 
population  the  analyst  calculated  the  average  yearly  in- 
crease during  the  1960 's  and  added  this  figure  to  each 
year  from  1970-1972.    However,  the  writer  feels  that  the 
Anglo  rate  of  decrease  in  South  County  is  not  that  accurate 
and  therefore  used  the  1970  census  figures.    The  data  in 
Table  26  indicates  that  Mexican-Americans  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  natural  increase  operating  in  the 
counties.    This  supports  the  notion  set  forth  earlier  that 
the  Mexican-American's  relatively  higher  individual  fer- 
tility rates  are  an  important  reason  for  their  population 
growth  in  the  area.    Even  though  the  present  computations 
are  recent  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  reflect 
historical  trends. 
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Migration  Increase  Factors 

There  are  several  ways  that  migration  can  be  meas- 
ured in  accounting  for  population  growth.    One  of  these  is 
the  algebraic  expression  of  the  preceding  birth  and  death 
rates.    First,  the  analyst  used  the  equation  proposed  by 
Bradshaw  and  Poston  (1971:13)  .    Net  migration  is  conceived 
to  be  a  residual  category  of  the  general  population  growth 
minus  the  births  and  deaths.    The  data  in  Table  3  reflect 
this  computation,  for  the  period  1960-1970.    In  these  terms 
migration  is  a  heavy  factor  operating  to  change  the  popula- 
tion composition  in  both  counties.    It  is  interesting  that 
this  is  a  relatively  more  significant  factor  in  South  than 
in  North  County.    There  is  also  the  difference  of  a  heavier 
male  migration  in  North  County  than  in  the  South,  and  vice 
versa  in  North  County. 

Table  3 
Net  Migration,  1960-1970 

Total  Miqration-%  Males 

Worth  County       3,215  28.8  2183 

South  County        1,017  53.1  425 

The  preceding  data  do  not  specify  whether  the  migra- 
tion patterns  nrc  out  of  the  county  or  in,  nor  do  we  have 
Information  on  the  relative  ethnic  movements.    In  an  attempt 
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to  specify  soroo  of  those  aspects  the  analyst  has  chosen  to 
use  the  categories  of  "natives  and  parentaqe"   (Table  27) , 
residence  (Table  28) ,  and  rural- urban  (Table  29) . 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  the  "natives  of  native 
parentage"  category  includes  those  persons  bom  in  the  U.S. 
whose  parents  were  both  born  in  this  country.    The  category 
for  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  refers  to  those 
bom  in  the  U.S.,  but  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were 
fbreign  bom.    The  third  category,  foreign  bom,  is  self- 
explanatory.    Again,  since  the  U.S.  Census  has  not  differen- 
tiated the  Spanish-Surnames  until  1950  the  historical  data 
are  not  available.    However,  the  trend  reflected  in  Table  25 
can  be  useful  in  extrapolating  the  historical  process  of 
parentage.    The  census  data  do  not  follow  through  on  the 
category  of  mixed  parentage,  therefore  the  analyst  assumed 
that  the  difference  between  the  native  and  foreign  bom 
and  the  total  population  of  the  Spanish-surnames  for  that 
period  comprised  the  mixed  parentage.    The  figures  reveal 
a  steady  decline  in  foreign  born,  which  obviously  means  a 
greater  trend  toward  a  more  indigenous  population.  The 
in-migrants  are  generally  not  from  Mexico,  but  rather  from 
other  counties  throughout  the  region.    Field  work  in  the 
•*3a  indicates  that  local  Mexicanos  were  not  as  reluctant 
to  move  across  county  lines  to  work  on  a  permanent  basis 
they  were  to  move  out  of  state. 
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The  data  in  Table  29  reflect  the  trends  tovvard  urban 
settlement,  but  do  not  necessarily  reflect  in-county  in- 
digenous movements.    That  is,  out  of  county  and  out  of 
state  in-migrants  could  also  account  for  the  phenomenon 
recorded  in  Table  27.    Urban  residence  is  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  including  those  incorporated 
places  of  2,500  persons  or  more.    This  has  been  a  consistent 
definition  since  1950.    On  a  regional  basis  the  data  express 
the  idea  that  all  counties  have  experienced  significant 
migration  to  the  urban  areas  (from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  area  there  has  been  a  marked  movement  of  rural  persons 
into  the  county  seats) .    Economic  conditions  probably  have 
created  this  condition.    In  both  counties  during  the  last 
several  decades  there  has  emerged  a  trend  among  Anglos  to 
either  move  completely  into  tovm,  or  at  least  set  up  a 
second  residence.    Usually  the  family  is  moved  into  town 
and  the  farmer,  or  rancher,  will  use  either  residence,  de- 
pending upon  the  work  demands.    In  attempting  to  reach  in- 
formants the  analyst  often  had  to  phone  or  visit  both 
locations.    This  trend  has  not  been  as  significant  in  South 
County  as  it  has  in  North  County,  hence  the  urban  growth  in 
South  County  can  probably  be  assigned  to  the  Mexican-Americans. 
^  ethnographic  evidence  indicates  that  the  Mexicano 
^lonias,  or  barrios,  grew  up  as  a  result  of  rural  to  urban 
"Migration  since  the  1930 's.    The  rationale  behind  this 
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notion  reflects  the  idea  that  the  seasonality  of  the  labor 
needs  would  not  have  tied  the  Mexicanos  to  the  farm  as 
tightly  as  the  land-owners.    This  coincides  with  the  find- 
ings of  Browninq  and  McLemore  (1964:16).    It  was  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  state  patterns  as  a  whole  that  Spanish- 
Sumamed  persons  were  basically  urban.    Urban  life  provides 
scarce  social  resources  that  are  not  as  accessible  in  the 
rural  context  for  both  ethnic  sectors  such  as  schools » 
churches,  entertainment »  stores,  medical  facilities,  and 
so  forth.    One  result  of  the  Mexicanos  urban  movement  has 
been  to  provide  a  group  solidarity  which  facilitated 
political  action  that  was  diffused  in  the  rural  context. 

A  further  expression  of  migration  patterns  can  be 
seen  in  Table  28,  which  shows  the  residential  change  rates 
for  the  period  1965-1970.    The  Mexicanos  were  less  mobile 
residentially  than  Anglos.    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
record  of  out-migration  among  high  school  graduates  in 
Tables  33-35  is  further  evidences  regarding  the  heavy 
depletion  of  local  talent.    This  is  a  drain  of  a  highly 
selective  Mexican-American  segment  of  the  population. 

The  picture  of  ethnic  spatial  mobility  in  the  two 
counties,  and  the  region  as  a  whole,  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  Texas  according  to  Browning  and  McLemore  (1964:16). 
Perhaps  one  striking  feature  that  should  be  pointed  out  is 
the  fact  that  Mexicanos  have  dominated  in  absolute  terms 
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the  characteristic  of  living  abroad.    It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  this  refers  to  Mexico. 

According  to  Blau  and  Duncan  (1967:243)  "migration 
provides  a  social  mechanism  for  adjusting  the  geographical 
distribution  of  occupational  opportunities."    It  is  their 
contention  that  permanent  as  opposed  to  annual  migrants 
tend  to  attain  "higher  occupational  levels  and  to  experience 
more  upward  mobility  than  non-migrants,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions"  (o£.  cit.  ;272) .    Further,  the  occupational 
mobility  chances  increase  as  a  migrant  moves  to  larger 
population  centers — rural  to  small  urban  (like  North  Town) , 
and  from  small  urban  to  large  urban.    The  authors  maintain 
that  there  is  a  selection  process  operating  in  a  migration 
flow.    That  is,  those  who  migrate  are  generally  those  who 
are  "more  able"  and  hance  the  origin  site  is  depleted  of 
an  importsint  segment  of  its  labor  force. 

Shannon  and  Shannon  (1973)  provide  an  empirical  analy 
sis  of  a  number  of  Texas  Mexican-American  migrants  to 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  during  the  last  thirty  years.    A  signifi- 
cant number  of  these  migrants  originated  in  South  County. 
Their  study  revealed  that  the  migrants  originally  left  to 
take  advantage  of  the  industrial  opportunities  in  Racine. 
J'any  of  these  migrated  in  the  1950 's — which  accounts  for 
the  decrease  in  South  County's  Moxicano  population  during 
the  period  (soo  Table  13).    According  to  the  Shannon  study 
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the  median  income  for  South  County  Moxicanos  was  $1585  as 
compared  with  Racine's  $4746  (1973:81).    However,  in  seem- 
ing contradiction  to  Blau  and  Duncan  (1967)  the  South 
County  Mexicanos  were  employed  at  a  fairly  similar  occupa- 
tional level,  commensurate  with  their  educational  level. 
Even  with  time  the  children  of  the  migrants  to  Racine  were 
not  as  occupationally  mobile  as  their  Anglo  counterparts. 
Ethnicity  was  a  barrier  to  increased  occupational,  hence 
income,  attainment.    A  later  section  will  describe  the 
economic  conditions  of  North  and  South  County. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  demographic  differences  between  Anglos  and  Spanish- 
Surnames  in  both  counties  are  quite  pronounced.  Although 
the  age-sex  characteristics  were  not  presented  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  it  would  be  safe  to  generalize  from  the 
data  of  North  and  South  Counties  and  state  that  this  con- 
trast is  shared  by  all  five  counties  represented  in  Table  13. 
The  Mexican©  increases  since  1910  have  been  due  to  a  high 
birth  rate  and  relatively  lower  mortality  rate  as  reflected 
in  the  reproductive  rate.    This  natural  increase  was  sup- 
ported by  demographic  variables  which  showed  the  Mexicanos 
to  be  less  mobile  and  predominantly  native  to  the  area,  while 
possessing  a  heaw  percentage  of  their  population  in  the 
young  category  (0-14).     In  contrast,  the  Anglos  had  a 
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relatively  low  reproductive  rate,  which  was  supported  by 
their  age-sex  composition.    The  latter* s  regional  loss  of 
population  has  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  lowering 
birth  rate  and  operates  in  conjunction  with  a  heavy  out- 
migration  rate.    Several  features  characterizing  the 
Mexican -Americans  have  special  economic  significance  and 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later.    First,  the 
relatively  low  sex  ratio  indicates  the  absence  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  male  population,  that  is,  those  who 
are  traditionally  the  major  bread  winners.    Second,  the 
urban  migration,  although  ambiguous,  suggest  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  employment  opportunity  in  the  local 
agricultural  economy.    Among  other  populations  it  might 
signify  increased  mobility  mechanisms— such  as  an  increase 
of  car  owners  which  makes  distance  between  residence  and 
job  less  of  a  problem.    In  the  present  case  it  might  be 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  urban  migration,  as  a  positive 
movement  of  laborers  to  urban  residence  while  maintaining 
their  rural  labor.    However,  it  most  likely  correlates  with 
the  negative  implications  of  the  economy,  such  as  increased 
mechanization  of  farm  v;ork  and  the  tenuous  seasonal  labor 
demands  described  earlier. 
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the  figures  under- rep resent  the  Anglos'  position.  The 
region's  Spanish-surnames  «ire  greatly  behind  the  percent- 
ages for  the  Spanish-surnamod  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  On 
a  regional,  and  county  basis,  the  Spanish-sumaroed  are 
dramatically  under- represented  in  high  school  production. 
South  County  especially  stands  out  as  lacking  in  Spanish- 
sumamed  graduates  on  a  relative  basis.    Since  Table  13 
reflects  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  the  Spanish-sumamed 
population  throughout  the  region  the  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  data  in  Table  30  is  that  the  school  system 
primarily  operates  on  behalf  of  an  Anglo  minority.  This 
further  enhances  the  Anglo  dominance  of  the  economic  sphere 
and  retards  the  Spanish-surnames  involvement  socially  and 
economically — if  in  fact,  educational  attainment  is  as 
crucial  as  traditionally  believed. 

A  content  analysis  of  the  ethnic  composition  in  high 
school  yearbooks  for  selected  years  in  North  and  South 
Town  high  schools  reflects  the  historic  pattern  of  Anglo 
dominance  and  the  gradual  take-over  by  the  Spanish-surnames 

(Tables  31-32). 

The  changing  ethnic  composition  of  South  Town's 
high  school  is  reflected  in  Table  31.    There  is  a  clear 
pattern  of  an  Anglo  plurality  until  1964.    This  same  year 
exhibited  a  large  Mexican-American  freshman  class  (63)  in 
relation  to  an  Anglo  minority  (32) .    However,  even  with  the 
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cheerleader  and  najoretto  positions.    At  least  half  of  the 
.favorites."  which  includes  the  most  beautiful,  most  popu- 
lar, and  so  forth,  were  Anglo  students.    Thus,  while 
Hexicanos  becan«  the  dominant  unit  in  terms  of  population 
they  were  unable  to  capture  and  control  the  social  environ- 

nent  of  the  school. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  data  to  make 
definitive  pronouncements  regarding  the  effect  of  educational 
«,hievement  upon  the  ultimate  social  and  economic  mobility 
of  the  Mexicano.    Shannon  and  Shannon's  study  (1973)  has 
been  mentioned  on  several  occasions  and  accounts  for  ethnic 
prejudice  as  the  culprit  in  the  social  and  economic  retarda- 
tion of  Racine  Mexican-American  migrants.    A  student  of 
Shannon.  Marlyn  Brawner.  has  published  her  interpretation 
Of  the  Racine  data  (1973, 727f).    She  indicates  that,  first, 
the  children  of  the  early  Texas  migrants  to  Racine  had  a  clear 
advantage  in  terms  of  post-graduate  education,  grades  com- 
pleted, and  lower  drop-out  rates.    Secondly,  if  the  age- 
grade  retardation  is  defined  as  the  u  nber  of  years  a  stu- 
dent does  not  pass ,  the  Racine  Mexican-American  students 
from  Texas  migrant  parents  are  less  retarded  than  their 
Tttxas  counterparts.    Thirdly,  Brawner  states  (1973:734) 
that  the  -attitudes  and  perceptions"  of  their  parents  (Racine 
sample)  was  not  characterized  by  significant  educational- 
motivation  for  their  children.    In  fact,  they  had  little 
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liope,  or  belief,  in  the  school's  ability  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  their  childrens*  life  chances.  She 
accounts  for  the  measured  differences  between  the  children 
of  Racine  Texas  migrants  and  their  Texas  counterparts  as  a 
result  of  a  "new  environment."    The  new  environment  provided 
a  somewhat  different  ethnic  identity  by  Racine  Anglos. 
Further,  they  were  able  to  see  honors  and  educational 
achiavement  acquired  by  persons  much  like  themselves  and 
this  provided  a  new  self-concept.    Therefore,  the  tradi- 
tional explanation  used  in  South  Texas  to  account  for  the 
low  educational  achievement  among  Mexican-Americans ,  such 
as  culture  and  family  influences,  were  not  significant. 

The  writer  conducted  an  analysis  of  the  migratory 
patterns  of  high  school  graduates  from  both  locales  for 
selected  years  between  the  period  1939-1969  (see  Tables  33-35) . 
The  patterns  help  to  understand  who  is  staying  in  order  to 
supply  the  social  and  economi  j  leadership  for  the  local  sys- 
tem.   At  the  .same  time  the  data  emphasizes  the  inability  of 
the  local  agricultural  economy  to  absorb  the  emerging  labor 
pool— and  specifically  the  best  of  the  talent.    A  further 
feature  of  the  data  is  the  support  g    an  to  the  former  analy- 
sis regarding  the  school's  social  composition,  that  is, 
Mexicanos  have  not  been  a  significant  portion  of  the  educa- 
tional output  in  both  locales. 

The  first,  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  analysis 
is  the  extreme Iv  heavy  out-migration  of  graduates  from  both 
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ethnic  sectors,  as  mentioned  earlier.    Those  who  never  left, 
combined  with  those  who  left  (college  and  military  service 
basically)  but  came  back  and  stayed,  constitute  the  on-going 
labor  force.    The  watershed  for  the  heavy  out-migration  of 
graduates  from  both  ethnic  sectors  seems  to  have  been 
reached  around  I960.    Second,  the  migration  patterns  of 
Mexican-American  graduates  relative  to  Anglos  supports  the 
contention  made  earlier  that  Mexicanos  are  less  mobile  than 
Anglos.    Only  in  South  Town  during  the  1960 's  do  Mexicanos 
approximate  the  Anglo  mobility  pattern.    It  is  interesting 
that  during  the  1960 's  North  Town  Mexicano  graduates  were 
staying  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  ethnic  counterparts 
in  South  Town  or  Anglo  graduates  in  both  locales.    The  more 
diversified  economy  of  North  Town,  coupled  with  the  nearness 
of  San  Antonio,  probably  accounts  for  this  phenomenon. 
The  data  in  Table  35  shows  Anglo  graduates  of  North  Town 
continuing  a  heavy  out-migration  into  the  1960 's  while 
those  of  South  Town  were  more  inclined  to  stay  home.  Field 
''ork  experience  indicates  that  the  majority  of  remaining 
Anglos  in  South  Town  are  families  who  control  a  significant 
portion  of  the  agricultural  economy  or  a  substantial  busi- 
ness.   Thus,  the  graduates  of  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  increas- 
ingly reflect  stronger  historical  and  economic  ties  to  the 
locale.    The  writer  suspects  that  this  strongly  accounts 
^or  the  phenomenon  of  a  dccroasinq  cut-migration  of  Am«.o 
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graduates,  at  least  relative  to  the  past.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mexicanos  marrying  locally  have  tended  to  remain 
in  the  local  area  and  occupy  the  low  level  occupational 
positions.    Further  research  is  needed  to  specify  the 
variables,  and  relative  impact  of  such,  which  operate  to 
hold  Mexican-American  graduates  in  the  locality. 

The  data  in  Table  36  provide  some  indication  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  region's  school  districts.  The 
population  figures  are  derived  from  a  1970-1971  source, 
so  the  ratios  have  increased.    Nonetheless  the  preponder- 
ance of  Spanish-surnamed  students  is  clearly  manifest.  At 
the  same  time  the  Anglo  control  vis-a-vis  Anglo  adminis- 
trators is  expressed.    Only  the  Crystal  City  school  district 
now  has  a  full  complement  of  Spanish-surnamed  administrators. 
North  and  South  Town's  school  districts  are  gradually  mov- 
ing in  this  direction  and  this  trend  is  the  source  of  the 
present  conflict.    The  average  daily  attendance  is  regionally 
similar  and  doesn't  reflect  any  perceivable  problems.-  How- 
ever, there  is  a  variation  in  terms  of  expenditure  per 
student.    Uvalde,  being  the  most  urban  district  in  the  region 
snd  having  a  more  favorable  economy,  spends  more  per  student— 
•nd  has  more  tied  up  in  school  facilities.    Uvalde's  tax 
>f*te  is  the  lowest  in  the  region  and  coupled  with  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  indices  puts  them  in  a  highly  envious 
position  regionally.    South  County  has  the  lowest  number  of 
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students,  tho  least  invescmont  in  facilities,  and  the  second 
highest  tax  rate,  which  puts  them  in  a  relatively  unfavor- 
able position  in  the  regional  context.    Without  statewide 
comparative  data  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  in- 
dices in  Table  36  reflect  the  locally  depressed  conditions. 
The  data  in  Table  37  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  finan- 
cial controls  exerted  by  the  state  and  federal  units.  Local 
support,  in  absolute  terms,  has  increased  along  with  the 
state  and  federal  contributions.    It  is  clear  from  the  data 
that  education  in  the  region  is  heavily  supported  by  state 
and  federal  funds. 

Economic  Characteristics 

The  previous  demographic  analysis  has  often  alluded 
to  the  economic  consequences  inherent  in  the  changing  demo- 
graphic patterns  and  the  relative  power  relations  of  the 
two  ethnic  sectors.    The  present  section  will  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  details  of  this  phenomenon. 

First,  the  analysis  necessitates  some  idea  of  where 
Mexican-Americans  are  entering  the  labor  market.    The  data 
in  Tables  38-39  represent  this  phenomenon  for  both  counties 
in  1970.    Both  the  occupational  and  industrial  distribu- 
tions indicate  that  Mexican-Americans  are  occupying  the 
less  favorable  positions,  which  follows  the  trends  for  the 
state  as  a  wholo  (cf .  Browning  and  MoLemo--  1964)  .  What 
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is  hidden  in  the  industrial  categories,  but  clearer  in  the 
occupational  table,  is  the  relative  subordinate  positions 
of  Mexicanos  in  each  category  where  it  might  seem  that  they 
are  overlapping  with  Anglos.    That  is,  it  seems  to  be  the 
ease  that  there  is  a  greater  differentiation  in  the  status 
positions  of  Mexicanos  in  a  particular  category.  Whereas 
both  groups  might  be  entering*  the  retail  business  the 
Hexicano  will  be  the  stockman  and  the  Anglo  the  owner  or 
manager  of  the  business. 

Second,  the  relative  educational  levels  of  ethnic 
members  seems  to  correlate  with  their  relative  power  posi- 
tions in  the  economy.    One  way  of  testing  this  relationship 
is  to  view  the  median  family  income  and  median  education 
(see  Table  40).    The  data  reveals  a  significant  relation- 
ship between  education  and  income.    It  should  be  kept  in 
wind  that  the  figures  for  the  "total"  include  both  ethnic 
sectors  and  is  biased  to  that  degree.    The  analyst  feels 
that  the  gap  between  the  two  sectors  is  greater  than  indi- 
cated.   The  percent  of  Spanish-Surnaned  families  falling 
ittto  the  poverty  status  is  included  for  further  demonstra- 
tion of  their  economically  depressed  condition. 

The  relatively  heavier  economic  burden  experienced 
the  Mexican-American  family  can  be  further  understood  by 
looking  at  the  individual  age-specific  fertility  rates  in 
Table  41  and  the  dependency  ratios  in  Tables  1-2.  First 
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the  fertility  data  shows  that  Moxican-Amorican  women  have 
an  individual  reproductive  rate  almost  double  that  of  the 
Anglos.    The  high  Mexicano  fertility  rates  generally  re- 
flect the  high  rates  among  Mexican-Americans  for  the  state 
as  a  whole  (Browning  and  McLemore  1964).    The  infant  mor- 
tality data  in  Table  42  reveal  that  Mexican -American  infants 
have  a  greater  chance  of  dying  than  Anglo  infants.  Health 
care  for  the  Mexicanos  throughout  the  region  has  histori- 
cally been  a  critical  problem.    Yet,  the  infant  mortality 
rates  have  not  been  high  enough  to  off-set  the  high  fertility 
rates  among  Mexicanos.    This  is  a  chief  factor  in  the  natural 
increase  experienced  by  the  region  and  also  a  great  source 
of  economic  load  for  the  family. 

Second,  demographers  traditionally  employ  the  "de- 
pendency ratio"  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  impact  of  age 
composition  on  the  economic  activity  of  a  population  (cf. 
Bogue  1969: 154f;  Browning  and  McLemore  1964).    The  depen- 
dency ratio  treats  the  age-category  of  15-64  as  the  produc- 
tive segment  of  the  population  and  the  youth  (0-14)  and 
elderly  (65  and  over)  as  the  "dependent"  segment  of  the 
population.    The  dependency  ratios  for  the  counties  are 
expressed  in  Tables  1-2,  and  show  the  number  of  dependents 
eftch  100  workors  must  support.    It  is  obvious  that  Anglos 

both  counties  possess  a  more  favorable  economic  position 

having  loss  persons  to  support. 
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One  must  conclude  that  Moxicanos  have  a  relatively 
poor  economic  position  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
entering  the  lower  categories  of  the  occupational  field  and 
that  a  loxver  educational  level  is  functioning  to  aggravate 
this  condition.    Further,  their  higher  fertility  rate  and 
dependency  ratios  place  them  in  a  position  of  greater 
economic  need.    It  should  be  hastily  mentioned  that  such 
correlation  of  education  should  not  prevent  the  social 
scientist  from  attempting  to  measure  the  effect  of  ethnicity 
in  such  a  phenomena.    The  basic  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
education  effects  one's  economic  mobility,  but  the  relative 
position  of  education  versus  ethnicity  in  accounting  for 
«uch  movement.    Shannon  and  Shannon's  (1973)  study  has 
Already  substantiated  the  fact  that  ethnicity  is  the  over- 
riding variable  in  Mexicanos'  social  and  economic  position. 

Besides  the  low  occupational-educational  profile  of 
the  Mexicanos  there  is  the  threat  of  unemployment  which 
^tributes  to  their  depressed  condition.    The  data  in 
Y*ble  43  reveal  a  higher  unemployment  ratio  for  the  Mexican- 
^ricans  in  the  two  counties,  although  Mexicanos  in  North 
Cdunty  have  fared  somewhat  better  due  to  the  more  diverse 
economy.    The  data  in  Table  44  reveal  another  aspect  of 

labor- force  participation,  or  weeks  worked.    A  few 
^*ys  work  during  the  week  was  designated  by  census  takers 
«  full  weeks  work,  which  does  not  provide  a  good 
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comparison  in  terms  of  stable,  daily  work,  but  docs  offer  a 
crude  insight  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  ethnic 
sectors.    It  is  obvious  that  Anglos  have  a  more  favorable 
work  cycle. 

Returning  to  the  previous  discussion  of  educational 
and  economic  relations  the  work  of  Poston  and  Alvirez  (1973) 
maintains  that  there  is  a  $900  difference  between  Anglos 
and  Mexican-Americans  in  the  same  social-occupational  cate- 
gory.   This  difference  was  determined  between  the  two  ethnic 
sectors  relative  to  full-time  urban  employment,  of  persons 
residing  (between  the  ages  of  20-40)  in  the  Southwest. 
Using  relative  mean  income  figures  instead  of  absolute 
income  figures,  and  correlating  this  with  education,  the 
authors  found  that  "relative  income  differences  between  the 
two  ethnic  sectois  decrease  with  increasing  education" (1973; 
707).    Hence,  "the  relationship  between  education  and  income 
differentiation  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  manner 
by  which  income  differences  are  measured**  (Ibid.). 

Given  the  depressed  economic  picture  constructed  to 
this  point  there  is  a  need  to  account  for  other  sources  of 
income.    That  is,  given  the  character  of  Spanish-surnamed 
employment,  education,  occupation,  and  so  forth,  coupled 
with  the  rather  marginal  character  of  the  local  agricultural 
economy  there  are  two  other  sources  of  support.    First,  the 
Texas  State  Dopartncnt  of  Public  Welfare  pumped  almost 
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one-million  dollars  into  each  of  tho  two  counties  under 
analysis  in  1972  (see  Tables  45-46) .    The  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  not  categorized  accord- 
ing to  ethnic  sectors;  based  upon  field  work  experience, 
the  analyst  assumes  that  the  major  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  were 
from  the  Spanish-surnamed  population. 

Figures  are  not  available  for  accounting  mean  average 
for  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  it  seems  that  the  percent  of 
families  and  persons  on  welfare  for  the  region  is  extremely 
high.    The  aeaviest  proportion  of  the  welfare  dollars  is 
absorbed  by  the  elderly  (51.3%  in  North  County,  and  49.6% 
in  South)  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(41.6%  in  North  and  49.6%  in  South).    Medical  care  assumes 
a  major  share  of  this  aid. 

Although  there  is  some  variation  in  the  conditions 
of  poverty  and  the  related  distribution  of  welfare  dollars 
in  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  general  picture  is  one  of 
extreme  poverty  among  Mexican-American,  relative  to  the 
local  Anglo  sector  and  the  American  economy.    Again,  the 
tenuous  and  narrower  economic  conditions  of  the  southern- 
most counties  appear  as  relatively  more  depressed  than  the 
rest  of  the  region.    South  County  shows  38.8-„  of  their 
families  on  welfare  and  23.5%  of  their  children.    The  other 
counties  are  not  far  behind- in  fact,  the  differences  may 
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not  be  that  important.    Yot,  the  economic  input  by  fhc 
State  Welfare  Department  significantly  underqirds  a  good 
portion  of  the  local  population  throughout  the  region. 

A  second  outside  source  of  economic  support  is  the 
government  payments  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  (see 
Table  47).    The  demographic  data  have  already  indicated 
the  almost  total  control  of  the  agricultural  economy  by 
Anglos,  hence  there  is  little  need  to  indicate  a  breakdown 
of  this  money  according  to  ethnic  sectors.    For  the  pres- 
ent purpose  the  figures  show  an  important  contribution  to 
the  local  Anglo  economy,  or  survival,  just  as  the  welfare 
data  do  for  the  Mexicano  segment  of  the  population.  The 
fact  that  the  two  southern  counties  in  the  region  receive 
less  federal  allocation  than  their  northern  counterparts 
relates  to  the  differences  in  their  agricultural  economy- 
ranching  in  the  south  vs.  crop  production  in  the  north. 
Without  the  number  of  producers  there  is  little  way  of 
specifying  how  this  money  is  distributed,  or  to  whom. 
However,  this  is  a  significant  undergirding  economic  con- 
tribution maintaining  the  local  Anglo  agribusiness.  Both 
ethnic  sectors  are  dependent  upon  non-local,  or  outside, 
aid  in  maintaining  themselves. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
This  chaptnr  has  attempted  to  present  data  that 
^uld  reveal  the  ecological  and  social  relations  that 
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characterize  the  lives  of  two  ethnic  sectors  who  are  compct-- 
ing  for  survival  in  select  counties  of  South  Texas.  General- 
ly it  has  been  shown  that  the  physical  environment  has  set 
certain  parameters  to  the  local  agricultural  economy  and 
that  this  system  has  provided  the  context  in  which  both 
ethnic  sectors  have  organized  socially.    South  County's 
habitat  has  allowed  a  ranching  operation  while  minimizing 
the  more  labor  intensive  farming  operations  that  character'- 
ize  North  County's  economy.    This  economic  difference  has 
been  the  critical  factor  in  the  developing  population  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  counties.    Nevertheless,  the  areas' 
agricultural  economy  has  provided  the  context  in  which 
ethnic  relations  have  developed.    TUiglos  have  traditionally 
been  the  land  owners  and  Mexicanos  the  source  of  inexpensive 
labor. 

The  demographic  profiles  of  the  two  ethnic  sectors 
reveal  that  several  factors  have  been  operating  to  promote 
the  present  conflict.    First,  due  to  a  greater  natural  in- 
crease as  well  as  significant  in-migration,  Mexican- 
Americans  have  become  the  majority  population.  Contrastingly, 
^9los  have  lost  numbers  to  high  out-migration  and  a  low 
fertility  rate.    Second,  although  the  Mexican -Americans 
comprise  the  majority  they  occupy  the  subordinate  demo- 
graphic position  socially  and  economically.    The  data  show 
that  Mexicanos  have  not  been  heavy  participants  in  the 
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educational  institutions  of  tho  region,  which  are  themselves 
heavily  supported  by  state  and  federal  funds.    Further,  the 
Mexicanos* low  educational  profile  correlates  with  their 
positions  in  the  more  menial  occupations  and  the  concomitant 
low  income  categories.    This  latter  condition  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  greater  number  of  dependents  attached  to  each 
Mexican-American  bread  winner.    This  economically  depressed 
condition  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  significant  welfare  sup- 
port.   The  fact  that  Anglo  farmers  and  ranchers  receive 
state  and  federal  funds  which  function  to  support  and  main- 
tain the  local  agricultural  economy  is  further  indication 

of  its  tenuous  nature. 

The  demographic  conditions  not  only  provide  a  neces- 
sary quantification  of  the  power  relationships  which  are 
described  by  informants  but  are  also  population  forces 
directly  informing  the  present  conflict.    Population  pres- 
sures, greater  educational  expectations,  and  economic  needs, 
all  combine  to  function  as  systemic  "push"  factors  under- 
lying Mexican-American  attempts  to  change  the  socio-economic 
power  relationships  in  the  two  counties.    The  following 
chapter  attempts  to  record  the  local  actor's  interpreta- 
tions of  their  environment  and  historic  relationships  as 
antecedents  to  the  present  conflict. 
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FOOTNOTES 


This  figure  was  computed  by  the  author  using  a  soil 
map  provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  soil- 
acreage  figures. 

The  rates  were  computed  using  Bradshaw  .md  Pos ton's 
formula: 

in  «  Pj^  -       "  ®  "*  ^'  where, 

Po  ~  population  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

pf  -  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 

B    «  total  resident  births  during  period, 

D    «  total  resident  deaths  during  period, 

M    =  net  migration  during  that  period. 

This  procedure  does  not  differentiate  between  the 
number  of  out-migrants  or  in-migrants,  but  the 
algebraic  sum  of  both. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  INTKR-KTIINIC  RELATIONS 

The  previous  chapter  described  the  physical  sotting, 
the  resulting  agricultural  economy,  and  the  relative  social 
positions  of  the  two  ethnic  sectors  in  the  region  and 
counties  of  analysis.    The  demographic  analysis  contributed 
a  clear  picture  of  the  superordinate-subordinate  power  re- 
lationship existing  between  the  two  ethnic  sectors.  Anglos 
clearly  occupy  the  more  favorable  superordinate  power  posi- 
tion socially  and  economically.    It  seems  clear  from  the 
demographic  data  that  Anglos  have  traditionally  controlled 
the  land  and  that  this  has  proven  to  be  a  key  basis  of 
power.    Yet,  there  is  a  clear  indication  in  the  demographic 
profiles  that  Anglos  have  also  controlled  strategic  socio- 
cultural  institutions,  such  as  local  government  and  schools. 
These  institutions  have  provided  further  power  sources 
(energy  forms)  onhancina  Anglo  control  of  the  environment. 

As  mentioned  in  chapter  one  the  present  analysis  does 
not  attempt  to  provide  a  holistic  description  of  the  locale* 
socio-cultural  system.  A  traditional  anthropological  ethno- 
graphy of  a  simple  society  nrally  includes  an  account  of 
its  economic,  political,  technological,  and  kinship  systems- 
to  name  a  few.  In  contrnnt  to  nimplo  fjociotios  (tribes, 
bands,  etc.)  person??  in  connlox  nystoms  do  not  share  all 
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aspects  of  their  cognitive  .aaps.    Therefore,  in  an  attempt 
to  niodify  the  traditional  ethnographic  model  the  analyst 
proposes  to  focus  on  the  response  of  school  leadership  to 
ethnic  competition  for  control  of  schools.    This  is  a  par- 
ticular "scene-  which  is  composed  of  a  set  of  recurrent 
social  interrelations  and  concomitant  shared  meanings 
(Spradley  and  McCurdey  1972) .    However,  in  order  to  under- 
stand school  leadership  behavior  it  is  first  necessary  to 
describe  and  account  for  the  ethnic  conflict  in  the  larger 
social  context,  which  is  the  result  of  a  long  history  of 
Anglo-Moxicano  socio-economic  power  relations,  so  aptly 
exhibited  in  the  demographic  profiles  of  the  preceding 
chapter. 

The  analyst  contends  that  the  present  ethnic  conflict 
will  be  greatly  clarified  by  a  brief  description  of  the  way 
in  which  the  actors  themselves  interpret  their  historic 
interrelationships.    This  reflects  Barth's  (1969)  notion 
that  cultural  differentiation,  even  construction,  is  a  re- 
sult of  inter-ethnic  organization.    The  emphasis  is  upon 
those  empirically  derived  cultural  features  utilized  by  the 
actors  in  <*ocial  relationships  for  ethnic  ascription  and 
differentiation.    These  ethnic  ascriptions  function  to  set 
up  a  series  of  "boundaries"  fcr  organizational  purposes. 
Therefore,  the  present  historical  excursion  will  accomplish 
the  following:     (D  "  will  account  for  the  rationales 
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undergirdinq  each  ethnic  sector's  beliefs  and  acts  embracing 
the  present  conflict;  (2)  the  reality  of  a  continuing  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  two  ethnic  sectors,  even  though 
some  of  the  cultural  characteristics  used  in  the  organiza- 
tional forms  may  change,  will  provide  some  specification  of 
the  continuity  as  well  as  change  in  the  local  cultures,  (3) 
enable  the  analyst  to  specify. the  socio-cultural  functions 
of  the  school  system,  or  any  other  formal  organization, 
which  further  clarifies  the  socio-cultural  power  relations 

of  school  leaders. 

The  present  chapter  is  organized  according  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  local  social  evolution  held  by  the 
competing  ethnic  sectors.    It  is  a  contrast  of  the  Anglos- 
perceptions,  in  each  locale  with  that  of  the  Mexlcanos.  There 
U  no  attempt  made  by  the  analyst  to  provide  a  polemic  :  .r 
either  ethnic  sector,  but  solely  to  set  forth  as  trenchantly 
»>  possible  the  manner  In  which  each  interprets  the  changing 
nature  of  ethnic  relations.    The  material  used  in  the  his- 
toric reconstruction  was  derived  from  ethnographic  data, 
«.t«>t  written  data,  and  analysis  of  both  the  local  school 
board  minutes  and  high  school  annuals. 

Finally,  the  analyst  is  strictly  "reporting"  what 
informants  and  written  materials  transmit  regarding  im- 
portant meanings  and  belief  potential  estimates  concerning 
the  historic  ethnic  relations. 
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North  Town  Anglos  Interpret  TiOcal  Social 
Evolution  and  Ethnic  Relations 

According  to  North  Town  Anglos  the  early  settlement 
and  the  subsequent  social  evolution  is  confined  to  Anglo 
sectors.    In  1971  the  locale  had  a  centennial  celebration 
and  a  booklet  was  written  describing  the  area's  development 
(Centennial  Corporation : 1971) *    The  introductory  section  of 
the  booklet  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  committees  and  their 
members.    It  is  significant  that  there  are  only  twelve  out 
of  one-hundred  committee  members  with  Spcuiish  surnames. 

North  County  was  legally  organized  in  1871.  However, 
the  region  was  sparsely  populated  by  Anglo  settlers  who 
primarily  ranched  and  secondarily  raised  their  own  vege- 
tables.   According  to  the  Centennial  Corporation  (1971) 
there  were  only  three  farmers  listed  in  the  1860  census. 
This  substantiates  Caste's  (1969)  claim  that  the  first 
Anglo  settlers  arrived  in  the  area  around  South  Town  in  the 
early  1860 's.    Thus,  if  North  County  settlers  were  early 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  census  of  1860  and  the  1860  *s 
represents  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
northern  portion  of  South  County,  then  the  pattern  was 
clearly  a  southward  movement  out  of  San  Antonio. 

The  Anglo  account  of  this  early  period  indicates  the 
region's  rivers  provided  the  site  for  the  early  settlement. 
The  description  of  the  early  elections  and  the  land 
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auctions  make  no  mention  of  Mox i can -Amori cans .    There  is 
one  Mexican-American  listed  on  the  first  jury  trial  of 
1871,  revealing  that  there  must  have  been  a  few  in  the 
area  and  at  least  some  involvement  in  the  local  social 
power  processes. 

The  early  settlement  period,  which  is  roughly  from 
the  1850 's  to  the  turn  of  the.  century,  is  characterized  as 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  Anglo  ranch- farm  operations. 
Small  trading  centers  emerged  in  order  to  service  ranchers 
in  the  area.    In  1881  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  laid  a 
track  into  North  County  and  established  North  Town  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tracks.    Residential  boundaries  developed 
in  relationship  to  the  railroad  tracks.    The  Anglos  settled 
the  early  townsite  to  the  east  of  the  tracks  and  the 
Mexican-Americans  settled  to  the  west.    There  is  some  ethno- 
graphic evidcnct!  from  both  locales  that  as  the  Mexicano 
population  grew  the  Anglos  often  threw  rocks  at  them  in 
order  to  keep  them  on  the  proper  side  of  the  tracks.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  would  serve  as  a  profitable 
means  of  creating  a  geographical  boundary  between  the  two 
ethnic  units.    Such  behavior  also  symbolizes  the  presence  of 
what  must  have  been  a  whole  set  of  ethnic  social  boundaries 
existent  in  the  early  period.    The  geographical  spatial 
boundaries  should  represent  the  presence  of  segregated 
social  institutions  such  as  schools,  churches,  entertainment, 
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and  general  patterns  of  social  interaction.    The  geographi- 
cal boundaries  have  persisted  to  the  present  time,  with  a 
few  Mexican-Americans  moving  into  the  Anglo  section  over 
the  last  few  years.    However,  the  process  of  housing  is 
not  reciprocal,  for  Anglos  have  not  moved  into  the  Mexicano 
section  of  town.    There  is  still  a  tendency  fcr  Mexicanos 
to  try  and  carry  out  as  much  of  their  shopping  as  possible 
in  their  own  section  of  town.    The  whole  system  of  spatial 
boundaries  seems  to  create  a  minimal  degree  of  social  inter- 
action betweeii  the  two  ethnic  sectors.    This  phenomenon  is 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  culture,  which  is  to  say  that 
many  of  the  present  features  in  forming  ethnic  relatioi.^.  in 
the  two  locales  are  rooted  in  the  early  settlement  period. 

The  railroad  brought  an  increased  influx  of  Anglo 
settlers  to  North  County.    Land  was  increasingly  broken  up 
into  tracts  from  160  to  640  acres  (Centennial  Corporation: 
1971) .    By  1890  cotton  had  emerged  as  the  dominant  crop 
(Ibid.)    The  rhythm  of  the  cotton  specialty  demanded  peri- 
odic intensive  labor,  such  as  hoeing  and  picking  times. 
This  seasonal,  or  periodic,  need  for  intensive  labor  spawned 
the  Anglo  practice  of  contracting  Mexiccin  labor  along  the 
border  to  the  south.    Such  a  practice  influenced  the  early 
influx  of  Mexican  settlers  in  the  county.    From  the  early 
1880 's  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  the  cotton  economy 
gradually  increased  until  it  was  wiped  out  by  the  boll-weevil 
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in  the  1920 's.    At  the  poak  of  the  cotton  specialty  in  the 
1920*s  there  wore  19  cotton  gins  operating  in  the  county. 
There  is  one  that  operates  sporadically  at  the  present  time. 
Local  agricultural  experts  predict  that  more  cotton  will  be 
grovm  in  the  future.    Nevertheless,  broom-corn  and  grains 
have  replaced  cotton.     It  was  noted  in  the  last  chapter 
that  the  early  20th  century  wit.\essed  an  increased  practice 
of  ground  water  irrigation.    With  the  increase  of  irrigation 
canie  an  increase  in  the  more  diverse  production  of  onions, 
spinach,  grains,  peanuts,  watermelons,  and  a  rise  of  live- 
stock in  the  economy.    Although  the  vegetable  production 
has  not  replaced  the  important  role  of  cotton  in  the  economy 
it  has  helped  maintain  the  local  demand  for  periodic  inten- 
sive labor. 

According  to  Tiller  (1971:73f)  onions  are  a  more 
seasonal  crop  than  spinach.    Therefore,  the  onion  harvest 
encouraged  the  local  Anglo  farm  population  to  continue  the 
contract  relations  with  Mexicans  along  the  border,  the 
regional  spinach  boom  of  this  period  (1930 's)  forced  the 
local  farmers  to  urge  their  Mexican  labor  to  settle  per- 
aanently.    Generally  the  period  of  the  1920 's  through  World 
War  II  was  a  one  annual  crop  era.     It  is  not  until  after 
World  War  II  that  crop  diversification  began.    The  depres- 
sion, boll-weevils,  lack  of  good  water,  and  the  fluctuating 
Markets  contributed  to  the  tenuous  agricultural  conditions 
this  period. 
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Cno  of  the  depression  years  developed  several  trends 
that  continue  to  characterize  the  Anglo's  agricultural 
economy.    First,  some  of  the  government  farm  programs 
initiated  during  the  New  Deal  era,  such  as  low  interest 
loans,  acreage  control,  crop  storage  loans,  payments  for 
land  improvements,  still  operate.    The  programs  vary  but 
the  purpose  is  still  to  stabilize  the  economy.  For  example, 
the  Centennial  Corporation  (1971)  mentioned  that  several 
local  landowners  received  payment  "in  excess  of  $50,000 
for  land  not  in  culti . ation"  in  1970,  and  further,  that 
"nearly  every  farmer  receives  some  payment  from  the  govern- 
ment."   Such  "allotments"  are  clearly  derivative  power 
sources  which  enable  the  local  agri-businessman  to  maintain 
his  traditional  control  over  the  environment.    The  extent 
of  upper-level  financial  power  was  set  forth  in  Table  36  of 
the  last  chapter.    Secondly,  due  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  county  agent  in  the  1930 's  the  local  farmers  began  to 
cultivate  peanuts.    Today  it  is  one  of  the  big  money  crops 
of  North  county.    Thirdly,  there  has  been  a  trend  for  the 
Anglo  land  owners  to  move  into  North  Town  and  cither  lease 
their  land  or  operate  it  at  a  distance. 

A  factor  that  effects  the  local  economy,  but  is  not 
related  to  the  agricultural  operations  directly,  is  the 
increased  urban  pull  emanating  from  San  Antonio  a  short  dis* 
tance  to  tha  northi    San  Antonio's  military  operations  and 
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^jjpanding  economy  since  World  War  II  have  increasingly  at- 
tracted labor  from  North  County.    Presently  approximately 
300  persons  commute  to  some  degree  each  week.    This  results 
in  reducing  the  pressure  on  the  agricultural  operations  to 
absorb  the  labor  pool  in  North  County,  and  provides  another 
economic  input  into  the  local  business  sphere.    It  also  pro- 
vides "independent  power"  for  those  so  employed. 

San  Antonio  also  serves  as  the  major  distribution 
center  for  the  region.    During  the  period  of  research  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  to  find  that  the  informant  had  to 
■run  to  San  Antonio  to  get  something."    It  also  pulls  North 
t6wn  citizens  to  its  shopping  malls  and  entertainment  cen- 
ters (theaters  and  restaurants).    Thus,  North  Town  has 
gradually  shifted  from  an  early  independent  farming  locale 
to  a  satellite  of  San  Antonio. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  in-  and  out- 
•Igration  over  the  years,  as  reflected  in  the  preceding 
«l»apter,  there  is  a  significant  number  of  the  early  Anglo 
••ttlers'  descendents  living  in  :iorth  Town.    In  fact,  the 
^•Pth  of  one's  local  ancestry  has  become  a  major  factor 
^fining  status  ranking  among  Anglos.    The  status  is  not, 
'however,  strictly  an  ascribed  phenomenon.     It  is  supported 
^  control  over  some  significant  portion  of  the  en/ironment— 
^•nd  and/or  an  extensive  kinship  network.     "Newcomer"  is 
•  term  that  is  applied  to  persons  who  have  just  arrived  or 
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have  lived  in  North  Town  for  ten  or  f  if  toon  years.    As  a 
rule  newcomers  arc  relegated  to  minor  roles  in  the  locale's 
social  and  political  life.    Newcomers  are  generally  teachers 
and  business  personnel.    Those  interviewed  were  unanimous 
in  having  experienced  the  local  Anglo  superordinate  social 
units  as  impenetrable. 

Invariably,  these  dominant  units  were  defined,  or 
identified,  in  kinship  terms.    Anglo  social  life  tends  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  kinship  unit,  but  extra-kin  socia- 
tions  are  organized  along  age-groupings.    The  ;ouplos  that^ 
play  bridge,  dance,  drive  to  San  Antonio  to  supper  and  the  * 
theater,  and  engage  in  other  similar  activity,  are  generally 
of  the  same  age  bracket.    However,  when  competing  over 
Scarce  resources  such  as  land  or  political  offices,  the 
kinship  network  becomes  operative  irregardless  of  age. 
Several  cases  of  Anglo  competition  which  illustrates  this 
characteristic  will  be  cited  later. 

There  are  a  number  of  mechanisms  that  Anglos  have 
developed  over  the  years  to  maintain  their  socio-cultural 
boundaries  and  to  assimilate  newcomers.    The  churches  operate 
locally  to  maintain  the  traditional  boundaries  separating 
the  two  ethnic  sectors.    There  has  been  a  traditional  anti- 
Catholic  bias  held  by  the  Protestants — who  are  Anglos. 
Presently  there  is  little  verbal  support  for  this  bias,  but 
it  does  surface.     Several  prominent  Anglo  Protestants  defined 
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the  local  Mexican-American  confrontation        an  attotnpt  by 
the  Catholic  Church  to  gain  local  political  control.  The 
local  Catholic  Church  has  sevsral  Anglo  familifis  in  the 
parish,  but  these  have  become  inactive  duo  to  the  Priest's 
overt  support  for  the  local  Mexican-Americans.    Such  be- 
havior indicates  that  the  ethnic  boundaries  have  been  tight- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that  the  Anglo  Catholics  could  no 
longer  stand  the  strain  and  had  to  choose  between  the  local 
church  parish  and  the  Anglo  esteem.    Continued  participation 
in  the  Catholic  parish  would  have  indicated  to  Anglo  Protes- 
tants some  degree  of  acquiescence  to  the  Mexicanos'  cause. 

Geographically  the  Protestant  churches  are  on  the 
east  side  of  the  tracks — the  Anglo  side  of  town.    Yet,  there 
is  a  small  congregation  of  Mexican  Protestants  who  tend  to 
find  themjselves  caught  between  the  two  competing  ethnic 
sectors.    They  are  defined  and  categorized  as  Mexicans  by 
the  Anglos,  yet  their  Protestant  label  leads  the  Anglos  to 
believe  that  they  share  many  cultural  features  in  common. 
Thus,  Anglos  have  tried  to  use  their  own  ministers  to  in- 
fluence this  group  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  recent,  and 
present,  conflict.    For  example,  when  the  Anglos  first 
Organized  the  Better  Government  League  to  counter  the 
*texicanos» organization  one  of  the  Anglo  Protestant  minis- 
ters was  encouraged  to  contact  the  Mexican-American  Protes- 
tant minister  and  got  his  members  to  join. 
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Anqlo  Protc55tants  of  North  Town  nharo  a  bolicf  about 
the  nature  of  man  that  is  rooted  in  Protestant  theology— 
especially  the  Reformation  (cf.  Dillenbcrgcr  and  Walch  1954; 
Lee  1964).    According  to  this  system  of  belief  nan's  salva- 
tion, or  acceptance  by  Ood,  is  signaled  by  a  man's  ability 
to  achieve  economically.    Through  hard  work  a  man  will  be 
able  to  manifest  an  abundant  material  life.    Max  Weber  (1958) 
isolated  the  preceding  belief  as  the  key  to  the  emergence  of 
capitalism  in  the  West.    The  fact  that  many  Mexican-Americans 
in  North  County  have  not  exhibited  similar  patterns  of 
economic  and  social  development  is  understood  by  local 
Anglos  to  represent  an  ontological  flaw  in  their  culture 
and  provides  the  basis  for  general  Anqlo  feelings  of  cul- 
tural superiority. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  emerged  as  the  organizational 
locus  of  the  leading  Anglo  power  wielders.    The  analyst  was 
told  on  numerous  occasions  by  Methodists  and  non-Methodists, 
that  membership  in  the  Methodist  Church  is  almost  mandatory 
if  one  wants  to  "get  ahead"  locally.    As  has  been  pointed 
out,  Mexican-Americans  are  not  members  of  the  Anqlo  Protes- 
tant churches.    With  the  exception  of  a  small  Mexican- 
Methodist  church  the  Mexican-American  population  is  believed 
to  be  Catholic.    The  Mexican -Methodist  Church  was  created 
with  the  help  of  the  Anglo  Methodists  in  order  to  maintain 
the  social  boundaries  oxistiaq  between  the  two  ethnic 
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sectors.    The  rationale  used  by  Anqlo  Methodists  for  this 
act  is  that  "thoy  (the  Moxicanos)  prefer  to  worship  with 
their  own." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  civ5.c  and  social  organi- 
zations in  North  Town  that  follow  the  Church's  pattern  of 
ethnic  boundary  maintenance— the  Masonic  lodge  (which  is 
traditionally  anti -Catholic) ,  the  Rotary  Club,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    These  organizations  have  historically 
excluded  the  Mexican-Americans,  although  the  Rotary  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  attempted  to  recruit  several 
Mexican-American  entrepreneurs  who  are  believed  to  exhibit 

the  hard  work  ethic. 

The  local  weekly  newspaper  is  largely  devoted  to 
local  Anglo  events,  such  as  marriages,  church  programs, 
school  activities,  and  who  has  been  visiting  whom.  During 
the  period  of  field  work  the  paper  was  almost  totally  Anglo 
in  its  reporting  of  activities.    The  analyst  was  not  per- 
mitted to  review  the  past  issues  of  the  paper  since  others 
had  often  damaged  these  issues,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pattern  is  new.    For  example,  the  Centennial 
Corporation  (1971)  dates  the  beginning  of  the  newspaper  in 
1883  and  its  description  of  some  of  the  early  news  substan- 
tiates the  traditional  Anglo  orientation. 

Since  1883,  when  there  were  approximately  twenty 
businesses  listed,  the  Anglo  merchant  har.  been  a  dominant 
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figure  in  the  local  social  and  political  scone  (cf.  Centen- 
nial Corporation  1971;  Foley's  tables  of  city  leadership, 
unpublished) .    A  review  of  the  Centennial  report  (1971) 
and  a  personal  knowledge  of  a  number  of  vacant  buildings 
in  the  business  district  of  North  Town  would  tend  to  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  diversity  and 
percentage  of  business  activity  in  North  Town.    The  analyst 
did  not  attempt  to  document  this  fact.    If  the  business 
sector  has  not  declined  it  surely  has  not  grown  significantly. 
The  pull  of  San  Antonio  vtoxxld  be  a  contributing  factor  to 
this  phenomenon. 

N6rth  Town  is  governed  by  a  council -manager  form  of 
government.    There  are  seven  council  menbers  elected  at- 
large.    The  mayor  is  one  of  the  council  members  but  the 
position  is  specified  during  the  election  so  that  voters 
understand  that  this  particular  council  seat  functions  as 
the  mayor.    Until  the  early  1970 's  all  of  the  council  mem- 
bers were  traditionally  Anglos. 

The  county  administrative  structure  consists  of  five 
commissioners  and  a  county  judge.    There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  county  since  its  beginning. 
Historically  the  administrative-political  oraanization  of 
the  county  has  served  as  an  effective  boundary  maintaining 
device  between  the  ethnic  sectors.    Mexican-Americans  have 
not  been  able  to  break  through  the  boundaries  protecting 
the  county  qovornmontal  unit. 
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Of  all  tho  mechanisms  used  to  maintain  ethnic  dif- 
ferentiation none  has  been  as  pervasive  as  the  labor  roles. 
As  previously  mentioned,  Mexican -Americans  or  Mexican 
nationals  have  traditionally  been  the  chief  source  of  labor 
fox  Anglo  farmers  and  ranchers.    It  might  be  added,  hope- 
fully without  undue  bias,  that  this  labor  has  been  inexpen- 
j£v0-.relative  to  local  Anglo,  labor.    A  rancher  or  farmer 
eoold  always  hire  Mexicanos  for  less  money  than  he  could 
Unglos.    The  Anglo  has  a  whole  series  of  rationalizations 
to  justify  this  situation.    First,  many  Anglos  reason  that 
the  Mexicano  is  genetically  programmed  for  the  subordinate 
labor  role.    He  would  not  be  happy  with  any  other  type  of 
existence.    As  one  prominent  North  Towner  explained,  "If  I 
started  digging  a  ditch  with  a  Mexican  I  could  out-work 
him  the  first  hour  or  so  .  .  .  the  second  hour  our  work 
would  even  up  .  .  .  the  last  hour,  and  from  then  on,  the 
Mexican  would  be  able  to  out-work  me."    Secondly,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  local  Anglos  point  out  the  fact  that 
Hexicanos  were  not  able  to  develop  the  land  as  they  have 
been  able  to  do.    This  is  evidence  for  Anglos  that  Mexicanos 
culturally  inferior — if  not  genetically  as  well.  Con- 
temporary economic  conditions  of  Mexican-Americans  are 
Wered  as  further  evidence  of  this  cultural  inferiority 
'«ature.    Even  though  wages  are  higher  and  there  are 
federal  mechanisms  (funds,  etc.)  for  enabling  Mexicans  to 
enhance  thoir  poisition,  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 
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Anglos  of  North  Town  do  not  cateqorizQ  all  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  same  manner.    First,  they  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  local  Mexican-Americans  and  "wets."    Wets  are 
illegal  immigrants  from  Mexico  and  are  believed  better 
workers  than  locals,  although  the  former  return  to  their 
country  after  a  relative  short  period  of  work.  Secondly, 
local  Mexicanos  are  divided  into  laborers  and  entrepreneurs. 
The  laborers  are  viewed  as  either  not  wanting  to  work  be- 
cause they  are  lazy,  lack  initiative,  and  so  forth,  or  are 
demanding  too  high  wages.    The  Anglo  sees  federal  welfare 
programs  as  contributing  to  the  Mexican-Americans'  inability 
to  "get  ahead."    These  programs  are  believed  to  stifle 
individuals'  initiative  by  giving  them  enough  to  exist, 
without  the  discomfort  that  would  stimulate  them  to  work. 
Local  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs  are  designated  as 
being  "different."    It  is  important  to  note  in  this  con- 
text that  Anglos  are  classifying  Mexicanos  according  to 
Wk-ethnic  and  occupational  types. 

Th-^  entrepreneurial  category  of  Mexicanos  constitute 
ttie  type  asked  v  join  the  Rotary  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
**»ey  are  selected  by  the  Anglos  when  a  Mexican  representative 
As  needed  on  the  social  or  political  scene.    These  represen- 
tatives exhibited  subordinate  behavior  when  in  the  presence 
Anglos,  that  is,  such  behaviors  as  downcast  eyes,  exces- 
sive amount  of  smiling,  agreeability ,  humbleness,  and  so 
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forth.    By  contrast,  the  rioxican-American  ontropreneurs 
whom  the  Anglos  di.likod  tended  to  display  more  aggressive 
behavior,  such  as  forceful  speech,  willingness  to  disagree, 
strong  eye  contact,  lack  of  smile,  and  general  lack  of 
hB»ility.    consequently.  Anglos  have  divided  entrepreneurs 
Into  the  "good"  and  the  "bad."    The  good  are  those  who 
continue  to  maintain  the  traditional  ethnic  boundaries  and 
power  relationships.    The  "bad"  are  those  who  seek  to  ohal- 

lenge  the  traditions. 

Anglos  historically  have  other  beliefs  about  Mexican- 
J«erlcans  which  they  have  used  as  a  cultural  rationale  for 
the  power  relations.    The  first  of  these  is  that  Mexicans 
ate  "dirty.-    This  belief  was  often  used  to  describe 
Itoicanos  during  the  period  of  field  work.    One  Anglo  went 
to  great  detail  in  describing  several  cases  where  Anglo 
teachers  had  to  de-louse  the  hair  of  Mexican-American  chil- 
teen  in  elementary  school.    Second,  Anglos  believe  that 
Itaclcan-Americans  are  lazy.    This  theme  reappears  frequently. 
Several  Anglo  farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen,  went  to 
9r«at  lengths  to  justify  this  belief.    They  told  how  they 
•eeded  to  constantly  reiterate  job  descriptions  even  though 
'  the  Mexican-American  had  worked  on  the  same  job  for  a 
9»at  length  of  time-even  years.    They  also  felt  it  impor- 
twt  not  to  leave  most  Mexican-American  workers  alone  on  a 
Job.    The  job  will  not  get  done  or  it  will  not  be  done 
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properly.    They  gave  further  examples  of  Anglo  employers 
leaving  their  Mexican  workers  and  returning  to  find  them 
sitting  around  listening  to  the  radio  in  the  pick-ups  or 
visiting.    Thirdly,  Anglos  think  Mexicans  are  financially 
irresponsible.    Thus,  they  fear  Mexican-Americans  capturing 
the  local  political  positions.    A  banker  and  a  businessman 
did  state  that  Mexican-Americans  are  not  bad  credit  risks. 
However,  the  former  view  tends  to  bo  widespread  and  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mexican-Americans  are  not  able  to 
handle  bureaucratic -man ago rial  functions.    Such  a  belief 
reinforces  the  tradi*-ional  cultural  labor  role  mentioned 
earlier.    Pinc^lly,  Mexican-Americans  are  believed  to  be 
potentially  dangerous  from  a  physical  point  of  view.  They 
resort  to  fighting  when  caught  in  a  frustrating  situation. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  Anglos'  value  of  keeping  cool, 
calm,  and  reasonable  in  the  same  situation.    Mexican- Americans 
are  hot-tempered  "by  nature"  and  are  prone  to  gang-up  on 
an  Anglo,  so  the  saying  goes. 

These  beliefs  about  the  Mexican-American  have  led 
Anglos  to  define  them  as  prone  to  disregard  the  law.  To 
support  this  idea  Anglos  cite  the  case  of  the  chief  of 
police  hired  by  the  Mexican  city  council  when  they  took 
control  in  1972.     (He  was  fired  when  the  Anglos  regained 
control  in  the  Spring  of  1973.)    Anglos  claim  he  had  a  pre- 
vious arrest  and  no  training  for  the  job,  so  he  should  not 
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have  bocn  considorod.    The  man  and  his  wife  claim  that  the 
case  was  a  driving  while  intoxicated  type  and  was  many  years 
ago.    Furthermore,  the  state  law  regarding  law  enforcement 
officials'  credentials  in  such  matters  didn't  go  into  effect 
until  much  later  and  should  not  be  used  retroactively.  The 
man  was  actively  seeking  training  and  stated  his  willing- 
ness to  develop  his  competence.    However,  Anglos  perceived 
this  situation  as  substantiating  their  claims  that  the 
Mexican-Americans  are  negligent  of  the  law.    The  analyst 
might  add  as  an  aside  that  the  Mexicano  sheriff  and  his 
wife  had  been  very  vocal  critics  of  the  Anglos  and  worked 
hard  on  behalf  of  the  local  Mexican-American  political  or- 
ganization.   This  latter  fact  probably  had  more  to  do  with 
the  Anglos'  negative  reaction  to  his  appointment  as  sheriff 
than  the  former  DWI  charge. 

A  further  example  used  by  Anglos  to  substantiate 
their  claim  that  Mexicanos  are  lawless  is  the  case  of  the 
$700  missing  from  the  city  coffers  in  the  early  Spring  of 
1973.    City  Hall  was  administered  at  that  time  by  a  Mexican- 
American  city  council  and  manager. 

A  third  case  was  the  same  administration's  annexa- 
tion of  a  heavily  populated  Mexican-American  section  into 
the  town's  legal  boundaries.    Anglos  claim  that  this  process 
^^s  not  carried  out  according  to  the  law  and  that  when  the 
Mexican-American  council  was  so  advised,  they  ignored  the 
admonition. 
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Anglos  also  bcliovo  that  Mexicans  are  cruel  and 
jealous  in  their  relationships  with  each  other.  They 
point  out  that  Mexican-Americans  are  consistently  trying 
to  impede  the  upward  mobility  of  their  own  people.  For 
example,  the  present  coach  is  a  local  Mexican-American.  It 
is  said  that  he  is  constantly  derided  by  "his  own  people." 
A  further  example  of  this  belief  involves  a  Mexican-American 
labor-contractor  who  is  highly  visible  in  the  local  conflict. 
This  man's  job  requires  him  to  recruit  Mexican  labor  for 
field  work.    He  receives  a  cut  from  each  worker,  plus  a 
commission  from  the  farmer  or  rancher.    Anglos  view  this 
practice  as  taking  advantage  of  one's  own  race  and  as 
analogous  to  being  a  vulture. 

Mexican-Americans  are  also  viewed  as  being  clannish, 
as  shown  by  their  creation  of  the  Mexican  Methodist  Church. 
"They  want  to  be  with  their  own  people"  is  a  common  Anglo 
rationale  for  most  ethnic  boundaries.    They  are  also 
"heavy  breeders,"  according  to  Anglo  interpretation.  The 
larger  number  of  children  in  the  Mexican -American  family, 
compared  with  Anglo  fertility  patterns,  leads  to  this  be- 
lief.   Anglos  see  in  this  either  a  worldwide  Catholic  plot 
to  take  control  through  a  plurality,  ignorance  regarding 
the  economic  liabilities  of  adequately  providing  for  many 
children,  or  a  cultural-genetic  flaw.    Correlated  with  the 
high  Mexican-American  fertility  is  the  idea  that  Mexicans 
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nre  passionate  people.    On  several  occasionj  T^qlo  males 
pointed  out  that  their  hostile  sentiments  toward  Mexican- 
jtoerican  males  was  not  projected  upon  the  females,  for  the 
latter  were  not  an ti -Anglo.    There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent 
idea  that  Mexican -American  women  are  sexually  available  to 
Anglo  men. 

The  heavy-breeding  concept  leads  many  of  the  Anglos 
to  resent  paying  taxes.    They  think  that  they  are  support- 
ing another  ethnic  population  that  hasn't  the  common  sense 
to  help  themselves  by  controlling  their  birth  rates  and 
carrying  their  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  preceding  set  of  belief  potential  estimates 
provides  Anglos  with  a  rationale  for  maintaining  local 
ethnic  boundaries  and  concomitant  subordinate-superordinatc 
power  relationships.    These  rationales  provide  the  basis 
for  a  series  of  acts  that  function  to  maintain  the  boun- 
ties.   Daily  life  in  North  To\m  is  regulated  by  these 
belief  potential  estimates.    There  were  a  number  of  obser- 
vations during  the  period  of  field  work  that  support  this 
contention.    First,  there  was  observed  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  Anglo  business  personnel,  such  as 
clerks,  employers,  and  so  forth,  related  to  Mexican-American 
customers  in  contrast  to  Anglo  customers.    The  relation- 
ship with  Anqlos  was  consistently  cordial  and  helpful, 
■^here  was  usually  a  smile  and  conversation  about  local 
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events  and  people.    Even  an  Anqlo  stranger,  such  as  the 
analyst,  was  greeted  in  a  "friendly"  manner.    In  dealing 
with  Mexican-American  customers  the  relationship  was  mechani 
cal  and  often  terse.    If  the  Mexican-American  anked  a  ques- 
tion the  clerk  answered  in  a  very  automatic  and  unemotional 
fashion.    In  fact,  the  clerk  might  even  look  in  another 
direction  while  answering.    The  response  might  be  tinged 
with  some  degree  of  exasperation,  leading  those  standing  by 
to  receive  the  iiaplication  that  the  Mexican-American  was 
•so  dumb." 

Secondly,  the  belief  potential  estimates  provided 
the  rationale  for  the  Anglo  city  manager  and  several  other 
city  employees  to  resign  during  the  Mexican-American  city 
council's  administration  of  1972.    The  Anglos  insisted 
that  they  "couldn't  work  with  Mexicans."    This  was  a  way 
of  saying  that  the  Mexican-Americans  were  bad  managers, 
Awnb,  not  to  be  trusted,  wouldn't  follow  the  legal  norms, 
were  clannish,  and  so  forth.    Thirdly,  there  was  the  case 
of  the  Anglo  female  cit^*  employee  who  refused  to  use  the 
ladies  re St room  at  City  Hall  because  it  was  used  by  the 
«ew  Mexican-American  employees  also.    This  lady  would  walk 
«cross  the  street  to  a  rest room  used  by  Anglo  females  only, 
fourthly,  there  was  the  case  of  an  Anglo  high  school  girl 
Who  was  very  friendly  with  a  Mexican-American  boy.    It  was 
'^red  that  they  wore  dating.    As  the  story  was  relayed 
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to  tho  analyst  an  Anglo  boy  told  tho  couple  to  discontinuo 
the  relationship.    The  Mexican-American  boy  told  tho  Anglo 
it  was  none  of  his  business,  whereupon  the  Anglo  boy  at- 
tacked him  physically.    It  was  pointed  out  by  Anglos  that 
the  Anglo  boy  was  subsequently  "ganged  up  on"  by  a  group 
of  Mexican-Americans  and  severely  beaten. 

Such  acts  are  illustrative  of  boundary  maintenance 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  social  power  relations  between 
the  two  ethnic  sectors  are  canalized. 

Ethnic  Boundaries  and  School  Ctovernance 
The  preceding  discussion  has  described  the  manner 
in  which  North  Town  Tnglos  have  generally  perceived  Mexican- 
Americans.    Further,  this  set  of  cultural  features  provides 
a  comparative  context  for  analyzing  the  way  in  which 
schools  and  school-leadership  has  operated  to  maintain 
ethnic  boundaries  and  power  relations.    The  writer  has 
mentioned  on  numerous  occasions  that  both  ethnic  sectors 
believe  that  the  control  of  schools  is  a  crucial  commodity 
in  controlling  the  environment.    The  following  section  at- 
tempts to  show  that  school- leadership  has  reflected  the 
locale's  ethnic  spatial  and  social  differentiation.  This 
vill  include  a  description  of  the  cultural  features  that 
>Mive  been  used  by  Anglos  in  the  process  of  governing  schools. 

The  school  board  has  traditionally  boon  composed  of 
Anglo  farmers  and  businessmen.^    A  review  of  the  voting 
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behavior  in  choosiny  school  board  mombors  si-voe  1948,  when 
the  school  system  bocamo  an  Independent  district,  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  total  of  forty-six  board  members, 
there  v«re  a  few  years  when  only  twenty  or  thirty  persons 
,»ted  for  the  board  members,  but  the  overall  average  is 
465.5  votes  per  year.    However,  this  figure  doesn't  pro- 
vide a  good  insight  of  the  ethnic  issue.    The  period  from 
1949  to  1960  averages  221  votes  per  year.    Then  in  1961  two 
Mexican-Americans  competed  for  board  membership  and  a 
Kcord  1,080  votes  were  cast.    They  were  defeated,  and  the 
voting  recedes  to  the  usual  a  e rage  of  several  hundred. 
Tet.  this  part  -ular  event  apparently  stimulated  some  re- 
thinking by  Anglos  about  Mexican-American  representation 
«!  the  school  board.    The  following  year,  1962,  a  prominent 
Hexlcan-American  farmer  ran  and  was  elected.    Anglos  ex- 
plained that  this  resulted  from  an  increasing  realization 
by  Anglos  that  Mexican-American  school  children  should  be 
represented.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  new  Mexican- 
te»rican  board  member  reflected  the  entrepreneurial  work- 
ethic  held  by  Anglos.    Further,  another  Mexican-American 
Who  ran  for  the  board  the  same  year  was  not  elected.  The 
difference  between  the  two  candidates,  as  explained  by 
Anglos,  was  that  the  defeated  candidate  did  not  exhibit 
the  type  of  qualities  that  Anglos  could  support.    At  this 
•Uge  of  ethnic  relations  the  ability  to  win  public  office 
'^^i'sessitatcd  Anglo  support. 
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The  second  Mexican-American  board  mombor  was  elected 
in  1964 .    Some  Anglos  said  that  this  man  "sorta  snuck-up 
on  us."    That  is,  the  Mexicano  manifested  somo.  of  the 
entrepreneurial  qualities  but  was  not  as  aggressive  in  his 
work  behavior  as  the  first  Mexicano  board  member,  so  he  did 
not  stir  up  a  groat  deal  of  Anglo  fear  which  triggers  a 
large  voter  turn-out.    This  board  member  is  remembered  by 
Anglos  as  seeking  the  status  of  board  membership  but  was 
not  willing  to  work  at  the  job.    After  about  a  year  of  poor 
participation  he  left  North  Town.    This  helped  to  confirm 
Anglo  beliefs  about  Mexican-Americans  as  generally  lazy  and 
unambitious,  or  "you  can't  count  on  them  to  do  the  job." 

The  third  Mexican-American  to  serve  on  the  school 
board  was  appointed  by  the  Anglo  controlled  board  to  fill 
an  unexpired  ten,  in  late  1965.    This  man  was  also  a  success- 
ful businessman  in  the  oounty-again,  exhibiting  those 
values  that  are  closely  held  by  Anglos.    In  1967,  when  the 
first  Mexican-American  board  member  resigned  due  to  pressing 
business  interests,  another  Mexicano  was  appointed  in  his 
place.    The  replacement  also  demonstrated  the  work-ethic  and 
was  believed  to  be  a  man  who  wanted  to  "get  along."  Again, 

Anglos  did  the  choosing. 

In  1968  the  board  decided  to  run  according  to  posi- 
tion, rathor  than  continue  to  follow  the  traditional  at- 
large  procedure.    Anglos  explained  this  change  as  a  device 
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to  keep  the  increasing  Mexican  plurality  from  occupying  all 
the  board  positions.    With  candidates  running  by  position, 
the  Anglos  have  been  able  to  manipulate  the  election  by 
getting  "good"  Mexicans  to  run  and  split  the  Mexican- 
American  vote  and  thereby  elect  the  more  desirable  candi- 
dates.   Anglos  point  out  that  they  were  outmaneuvered  by 
the  Mexicans  in  1968.    During  this  election  the  Mexican- 
Americans  were  represented  by  one  candidate  in  each  of  three 
positions  and  the  Anglos  had  several,  which  split  the  lat- 
ter 's  votes.    This  election  caused  a  larger  than  usual  voter 
turn-out.    There  were  1,157  votes  cast. 

The  next  several  years  were  quiet  relative  to  school 
board  elections,  only  the  traditional  several-hundred  votes 
were  cast  each  year.    Mexicanos  began  to  lose  interest  in 
the  school  board.    One  of  the  Mexicano  board  members  re- 
signed and  the  other  evidently  decided  not  to  run  again. 
In  1971  another  Mexican-American  ran  and  won,  but  the  votes 
are  not  recorded  in  the  Minutes.    The  election  of  1972  tended 
to  be  a  relatively  quiet  election,  but  three  more  Mexican- 
Americans  gained  board  membership.    These  latter  candidates 
seemed  to  have  operated  out  of  a  belief  that  Mexicanos 
should  and  could  participate  in  the  govornance  of  the  school 
system.    This  was  also  the  period  of  the  Mexicanos'  take- 
over of  the  city  council,  but  an  overt  anti-Anglo  hostility 
was  not  prevalent.    Most  of  the  Moxicano  politicos  at  this 
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time  wore  basically  attonptincj  to  m.iximi'/.o  the  Anglo  ideal 
of  local  community  betterment  and  felt  that  they  could  best 
serve  their  own  ethnic  sector.    Anglo  votes  were  solicited 
and  the  clear  polarization  of  ethnic  sectors  which  developed 
in  late  1972  and  1973  was  not  generally  shared  by  Mexicanos. 

Anglos  explained  the  election  of  Mexican-Americans  in 
1972  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  most  Anglos  were  ignorant 
of  the  La  Raza  Unida  "plot"  to  take  over  and  run  the  Anglos 
out.    Nothing  so  dramatically  illustrates  the  Anglos'  fear 
of  the  Mexicanos  taking  over  the  schools  as  does  the  voting 
behavior  of  1973.    During  this  election  2,274  votes  were 
cast  in  the  school  board  election.    The  Anglo  incumbents  won 

the  positions. 

The  Board  Minutes  reveal  considerable  Amlo  internal 
competition.    Relative  to  South  Town.  North  Town  Anglos 
have  experienced  considerable  competition  for  seats  on  the 
school  board.    The  issues  triggering  such  activity  generally 
relate  to  non-academic  affairs.    There  have  been  a  number 
of  concerted  efforts  to  gain  membership  on  the  board  in 
order  to  fire  the  football  coach  or  an  administrator. 
Teachers  have  been  covert  targets  on  several  occasions. 
The  reasons  qivon  by  Anglos  for  wanting  to  get  rid  of 
teachers  has  been  related  to  one  of  two  categories.  Kithor 
the  teachor  in  auostion  did  not  deal  justly  with  someone's 
son  or  daughter ,  or  the  to.ichor  oxhibited  social  behavior 
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There  are  sovt?raI  cases  which  illustrate  Anglo  in- 
ternal competition  for  control  of  the  schools.    First,  ir. 
the  School  Board  election  of  1965,  one  candidate  (referred 
to  as  Mr.  White)  ran  to  get  rid  of  the  superintendent.  **r. 
White  had  been  a  resident  of  North  Town  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  able  to  count  on  the  votes  of  his  kin  and  a 
number  of  friends.    In  his  attempt  to  gain  membership  on 
the  board  Mr.  White  joined  forces  with  a  prominent  busincss- 
nan«  who  shall  be  referred  to  as  Mr.  Shed.    This  latter 
gentleman  also  had  a  kin  unit  and  a  group  of  friends  he 
could  count  on  for  support.    However,  in  order  not  to 
ereahe  local  Anglo  antagonism  he  refused  to  run  for  the 
Board  formally.    Using  the  forces  contributed  by  Mr.  White 
he  organized  a  write-in  campaign.    The  vote  margins  betv.'t?en 
the  three  Anglos  was  close — 501,  507,  and  509.    The  Mexican- 
^rican  candidate  won  easily,  with  965  votes.    Mr.  Shed 
contested  the  election  and  demanded  a  recount,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  exchange  of  positions  for  two  other  candidates 

did  not  help  Mr.  Shed  get  elected.    It  is  interesting 
^at  Mr.  Shed,  when  filing  the  suit,  did  not  want  to  fil^ 
^t  against  any  of  the  other  Anglos,  either  candidates  or 
•"listing  Board  Members,  for  fear  of  attracting  power 
''eater  than  his  own.    Therefore,  he  filed  suit  against 
^  Mexican-American  Board  member. 
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Another  incident  that  illustrates  Anglo  internal 
co«^tltion  m  the  .  c„.  ols  i.  that  involving  a  Board  mem- 
ber-s  niece-referred  to  hereafter  as  Mary.    On  this  par- 
ticular occasion  «ary  was  a  high  school  teacher  and  the 
Board  had  just  hired  a  new  superintendent.    Mary  confronted 
the  new  superintendent  upon  his  arrival  and  told  hin  that 
She  would  sponsor  a  certain  organisation  In  the  high  school. 
Evidently.  Mary  specified  what  she  would  do  as  well  as  what 
She  would  not  do  as  a  teacher  In  his  adndnistratlon.  Mary 
and  a  relative,  who  was  also  a  teacher  at  this  tln», 
threatened  to  resign  their  teaching  positions  If  the  super- 
intendent did  not  ««et  Mary's  demands.    At  the  Board  meet- 
in,  at  Which  the  reslg-mtions  were  presented  by  her  uncle, 
the  uncle  stood  up  and  started  to  give  a  speech  relating 
the  great  qualities  of  his  two  teacher  relatives.  Before 
he  could  get  very  deep  Into  the  presentation,  another  Anglo 
Board  nember  shouted  a  motion  to  accept  the  resignations 
and  It  passed  quickly.    The  Anglo  history  In  North  Town  Is 
replete  with  such  competition. 

The  tax  issue  is  related  to  the  value-class  of  good 
business  practice,  or  economising.  In  administering  the 
school  system.    School  leadership  positions,  such  as  Board 
members  and  professional  administrators  are  believed  to  be 
associated  with  this  value-class.    School  leadership  Is 
judged  by  local  Anglos  in  reference  to  good  sound  business 
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practices.    Whatever  other  qualities  a  nchool  loader  or  a 
potential  school  leader  might  have,  to  local  Anglos  the 
quality  that  heads  the  list  is  the  ability  to  carry  out 
economically  sound  business  practices.    Further,  local 
Anglos  often  desire  a  personalistic  relationship  with 
school  leaders  that  will  enable  them  to  influence  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  leaders  or,,  in  case  this  fails,  the  de- 
cision may  be  made  to  becomo  board  members  themselves. 

The  value-class  of  good  business  practices  influences 
the  Anglos' belie fe about  the  Mexican- Americans'  ability  to 
function  as  school  leaders.    They  fear  the  Mexican-Americans* 
inability  to  operate  a  business.    As  specified  earlier, 
Anglos  believe  Mexicanos  cannot  be  trusted  with  money,  they 
are  dumb,  and  they  take  care  of  their  own,  that  is,  they 
are  clannish.    This  means,  among  other  things,  that  Mexican- 
Americans  are  expected  to  waste  precious  Anglo  tax  dollars. 
Secondly,  since  Mexican-Americans  are  clannish  and  take 
care  of  their  own,  they  are  expected  to  impede  the  Anglos' 
use  of  the  personalistic  relationship  that  has  influenced 
decisions  in  the  school  system.    Mexican-American  school 
leadership  will  be  "brokering"  the  interests  of  their  own 
ethnic  sector  and  not  that  of  the  Anglos. 

A  further  dimension  of  traditional  Anglo  control  is 
exemplified  by  the  School  Board  members'  perceptions  of 
teachers.    Historically  most  teachers  have  been  of  local 
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origin.    This  has?  boon  gradually  changinq  over  the  last  f«w 
years.    Anglo  IJoard  menhors,  howover,  prefer  locals  as 
opposed  to  non- locals.    Locals  arc  bolievod  to  have  an 
•investment"  in  North  Town.    What  this  ultimately  means 
is  that  locals  share  the  local  culture — the  system  of 
meanings  defining  ethnic  relations.    They  will  do  more, 
it  is  said,  than  put  in  a  working  day  and  pick  up  their 
pay  check.    That  is,  local  Anglos  are  dedicated  teachers. 
In  contrast,  non-local  teachers  are  either  cast-offs  from 
a  better  school  system  or  they  are  on  their  way  up.  The 
good  non-locals  will  stay  a  year  and  go  on  to  a  better  job. 

Control  of  teachers*  behavior  is  defined  as  extend- 
ing beyond  the  school  campus.    Several  times  teachers  have 
been  reported  for  drinking,  either  at  their  own  homes,  or 
at  a  private  party.    Such  behavior  was  reprimanded  by  the 
School  Board-.    Non-local  teachers  are  watched  very  closely 
for  what  locals  consider  deviant  behavior.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  that  Mexican-American  Board  members  would 
rather  have  non-local  school  teachers.    They  consider  non- 
local Anglo  teachers  as  not  sharing  the  local  Anglos' 
perceptions  of  Mexican-Americans. 

Student  control  is  an  overriding  concern  of  school 
leadership  in  North  Town.    Teachers  are  judged  primarily 

their  ability  to  control  their  classes.    Hence  a  basic 
cultural  value  transmitted  through  the  schools  in  North 
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Town  is  the  recognition  of  authority.    An  attribute  trans- 
mitted at  the  same  time  is  the  ability  to  subsume  oneself 
in  a  group.    Although  the  field  analysis  did  not  include 
classroom  observations,  interviews  with  teachers  and  school 
leaders  gave  the  impression  that  a  student  who  quietly  at- 
tends class  and  does  not  wear  long  hair,  use  drugs,  or  be- 
have immorally  or  obnoxiously,  will  find  that  his  passage 
through  the  school  system  is  easily  facilitated.    Over  the 
last  several  years  the  school  board  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  coping  with  students*  behavior  in  terms  of  hair, 
drugs,  drinking,  and  general  discipline  problems. 

The  school  campus  has  been  restricted  traditionally 
to  the  use  of  the  English  language.  It  was  not  until  June, 
1972,  that  the  Board  deleted  this  rule.  The  rationale  be- 
hind this  act  was  that  it  forced  Mexican-American  students 
to  learn  English.  The  Mexican -American  board  members  were 
largely  responsible  for  getting  tris  deleted  at  the  local 
school  level. 

Anglo  control  of  schools  has  generally  been  used 
to  transmit  overt  signs  of  acculturation — outward  appear- 
ance  in  terms  of  cleanliness,  dress,  hair,  proper  behavior, 
^et,  Anglos  of  North  Town  are  not  very  proud  of  their 
Schools  academically.    They  believe  they  get  left-over 
teachers  who  do  a  poor  job  of  teaching,  but  they  are  un- 
willing to  pay  competitive  salaries  to  entice  what  they 
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boliove  to  bo  bettor  toachors.    On  several  occasions  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  analyst  how  glad  certain  parents  were 
that  their  offspring  were  in  classes  predominantly  Anglo. 
Mexican-Americans  are  seen  as  increasing  source  of  aca- 
demic retardation  for  Anglo  students. 

Historically  the  schools  have  not  been  ethnically 
integrated.    There  was  a  Black  school  which  was  abandoned 
in  the  1950 's,  but  there  has  never  been  more  than  thr^e  or 
four  Black  families  in  this  county.    Op  until  1970  the 
Westside  school  was  for  Mexican-American  students.  When 
HEW  and  Mexican-Americans  began  to  pressure  for  an  inte- 
grated school  system  there  was  a  great  deal  of  local  Anglo 
conflict.    The  Board  built  a  new  school  building  on  the 
west  side  of  town  and  all  students  now  attend  the  first 
three  grades  at  the  location.    Some  Mexican-Americans  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Anglos  did  not  want  their 
Children  attending  the  shabbier  facilities  of  the  earlier 
west  side  school.    Some  informants  described  the  manner  in 
Which,  historically,  Anglos  allocated  the  "used"  school 
resources  to  the  Mexican-American  and  Black  schools.  In 
the  board  minutes  for  September,  1953,  the  Board  sent  used 
aesks  to  the  Black  school.    Mexicanos  point  out  that  in  the 
past  if  they  "accidentally"  got  a  good  teacher  from  out-of- 
town,  that  teacher  was  inevitably  transferred  to  the  Anglo 
school . 
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Anglos  Lone  Control  of  Schools 
North  Town  Anglos  began  to  lose  control  of  their 
school  system  in  the  1960*s.    First,  the  upper-level  articu- 
lations increased.    New  guidelines  for  integrated  schools 
came  from  the  Federal  levels.    There  was  an  increase  of 
federal  funds  available,  especially  through  the  Education 
Act  of  1965.    As  the  locals  participated  in  these  federal 
programs  they  found  more  stringent  rules  attached  year  by 
year,  while  an  increased  financial  burden  was  placed  on  the 
local  school  district.    In  terms  of  state  level  articu- 
lations, the  Texas  Education  Agency  became  more  prominent 
in  local  affairs.    At  the  same  time  state  teacher  organiza- 
tions developed  a  powerful  lobby  and  were  able  to  gain  legis- 
lation defined  as  beneficial  to  teachers,  but  perceived  by 
local  school  leaders  as  decreasing  their  control. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  rise  of  Mexican-American  leader- 
ship and  an  increased  Mexican- American  voting  public— as 
described  in  a  previous  section.    Until  the  early  1970*s 
Mexican- American  school  board  members  tended  to  share  the 
cultural  values  of  the  Anglos.    This  was  the  criteria  for 
Anglos  choosing  some  of  the  early  Mexicano  Board  members. 
When  a  Mexican-American  candidate  for  school  board  member- 
ship was  known  to  possess  a  different  value  system,  the 
Anglos  turned  out  a  heavy  vote  against  him.    During  the 
period  of  analysis  the  writer  noticed  a  gradual  shift  in 
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the  values?  of  tho  Moxican-Amcrican  Board  members.  During 
the  early  months  of  the  field  work  period  tho  Board  voted 
together  regarding  textbooks,  teachers,  student  discipline 
problems,  and  so  forth.    The  feelings  of  cultural  inferiority 
which  informants  mentioned  characterized  early  Mexic -no 
school  leaders  continued  to  manifest  themselves  even  as 
late  as  the  Winter  of  1973.    The  analyst  observed  a  pattern 
of  ethnic  differentiation  in  school  board  meetings.  Anglos 
would  often  smile  secretively  to  each  other  when  a  Mexican- 
American  board  member  attempted  to  initiate  some  new  pro- 
gram.   More  illustratively  was  the  quie*-,  submissive  manner 
in  which  Mexican -Americans  conducted  themselves  before  the 
Anglos.    They  often  acted  socially  and  culturally  intimidated. 
It  was  not  until  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  of  1973  that  a 
very  clear  ethnic  dichotimization  began  to  manifest  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the  Mexicanos  on  the 
Board  and  the  interaction  which  followed  has  placed  the  two 
ethnic  sectors  in  a  new  relationship  since  the  early  1960's. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  made  more  aware  and  responsive 
to  needs  manifesting  themselves  in  the  Mexican-American 
sector  of  North  Town.    Several  board  decisions  illustrate 
this  change.    For  example,  a  migrant  school  program  war 
introduced  in  the  late  1960 's.    A  Mexican-American  coach 
"as  hired  in  1971,  and  the  district  voted  with  a  great  deal 
reluctance  to  enter  the  "school  lunch  program?  Some 
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Anglor  on  tho  school  board  have  incroa.singly  favored  a 
bilingual  program  to  be  applied  to  the  early  school  years 
and  an  increased  number  of  Mexican-American  teachers. 
Several  Anglo  school  board  members  have  pushed  the  need  to 
teach  the  Mexican-American  child  through  his,  or  her,  own 
cultural  experiences.    It  is  clear  that  the  change  in  power 
relationships  in  relation  to  the  governance  of  schools  is 
leading  some  Anglos  to  rethink  old  belief  potential  esti- 
mates regarding  Mexican-Americans ,  yet  the  traditional 

boundaries  still  persist. 

Anglo  administrative  personnel  generally  perceive 
themsea.ves  as  "outsiders."    They  tend  to  share  ambivalent 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  local  socio-cultural  milieu. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  Anglos,  they  share  the  cultural  mean- 
ings held  by  North  Town  Anglos  regarding  the  role  of  school- 
ing.   On  the  other  hand,  they  find  themselves  increasingly 
under  the  control  of  Mexican-American  school  board  members. 
Some  personnel  describe  the  local  ethnic  confrontation  as 
a  result  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  life 
chances  over  the  years.    They  speak  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican-American  has  always  been  inexpensive  labor  for  the 
Anglos  and  that  the  present  conflict  is  a  result  of  a 
believed  threat  to  the  local  economy.    From  observation  and 
informants*  accounts  of  Anglo  administrators'  behavior 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  attempted  to 
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broker  {transmit,  pass  on)  the  idea  of  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  life  chances  among  the  locals.    Thus,  the 
cultural  difference  regarding  local  ethnic  relations  held 
by  some  Anglo  school  administrators  cannot  be  specified 
as  an  important  source  of  potential  socio-cultural  change 

In  the  two  locales. 

some  Anglo  school  personnel  suggested  that  the  local 
ethnic  problems  are  due  to  the  inability  of  Mexican-American 
parents  to  stimulate  their  children  to  get  an  education  and 
Mtk  hard.    All  school  personnel  find  themselves  participat- 
ing, in  some  degree,  in  the  same  boundary  maintenance  sys- 
tem as  the  local  Anglos  and  tend  to  eschew  the  same  beliefs 
regarding  the  Mexican-Americans.    This  is  to  say  that  Anglo 
school  personnel,  even  though  outsiders,  tend  to  believe 
that  the  Mexicano  is  generally  dirty,  lazy,  dumb,  and  has 
little  or  no  initiative.    Nothing  so  aptly  illustrates  this 
point  as  an  early  interview  with  one  local  Anglo  adminis- 
trator.   After  £.pending  several  hours  describing  the  sub- 
ordinate plight  of  the  Mexican-American  and  sounding  like 
he  did  not  really  share  the  local  perceptions,  he  concluded 
by  telling  the  analyst  to  talk  with  a  man  who  could  provide 
■ore  information,  and  as  an  afterthought  he  added,  "He's 
•  Mexican ,  but  a  good  ole  boy."    One  must  conclude  that 
local  Anglos  are  successfully  brokering  their  belief  system 
regarding  the  Mexican-American  to  non-local  school  personnel 
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summarily,  Anglos  of  North  Town  interpret  their  set- 
tlement and  the  related  dominance  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
vrithin  the  context  of  "cultural  superiority"  and  the  con- 
comitant belief  in  manifest  destiny.    Historically  the  basic 
ethnic  labor-relationships  have  led  to  the  development  of  a 
series  of  meanings  regarding  Mexican-Americans  which  operate 
to  keep  the  two  units  separate.    In  this  separate  relation- 
ship the  Anglos  have  occupied  a  superior  position  of  pc»»er. 
Further,  there  are  spatial  and  social  boundaries  differen- 
tiating the  two  ethnic  .ectors.    All  of  the  formal  institu- 
tions have  functioned  to  maintain  these  ethnic  boundaries 
and  relative  power  positions.    The  control  of  schools  has 
been  an  important  mechanism  in  the  process  of  maintaining 
Anglo  superordination.    Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
Of  internal  competition  between  Anglos  for  the  school's 
scarce  resources  they  have  been  united  in  their  desire  to 
use  the  school  system  in  order  to  maintain  their  dominance 
over  the  Mexican-Americans.    The  state  and  federal  power 
articulations  of  the  last  decade  have  undermined  some  of 
the  local  Anglo  control  of  the  schools  and  forced  them  to 
seek  a  coalition  with  Mexicanos  they  believe  exhibit  "angle" 
cultural  features-especially  the  work-ethic.    These  accept- 
able  Mexicanos  also  manifest  submissive  behaviors,  which  is 
less  threatening  to  local  Anglos. 
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The  followinq  soction  will  doiscribG  how  North  Town 
Mexican -Americans  interpret  their  settlcmr»nt  and  historic 
relations  with  the  Anglos. 

North  Town  Mexican-American  Interpretations 
of  Local  Social  Evolution  and 
Ethnic  Relations 
North  County  has  no  extant  material  related  to  the 
specific  history  of  local  Mexicano  settlement,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Anglo  population.    However,  Mexicanos  generally 
share  a  pervasive  idea  that  their  local  history  is  charac- 
terized by  Anglo  suppression — social  and  cultural.  The 
present  discussion  will  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  local 
Mexican -American  settlement  by  first,  using  existing  litera- 
ture about  Mexican-Americans  to  overcome  the  lack  of  his- 
torical data  in  the  two  locales.    The  writer  assumes  that 
the  two  locales  share  the  history  of  the  Southwest  in  terms 
of  the  broad  outlines  set  forth  in  the  literature.  Second, 
ethnographic  data  will  be  used  to  relate  the  broad  histori- 
cal theme:*  to  the  two  counties.    Third,  the  concept  of 
"internal  colonialism"  will  be  developed  as  i  way  of  des- 
cribing the  historic  Anglo-Mexicano  relationships  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Mexicano. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  South  Texas  was  Spanish, 
then  Mexican  territory,  for  several  centuries  prior  to  1848 
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,c£.  Acuna  1972,  Grcblor  ot  al.  1970:40r.  McLcmoro  1973). 
AXthouch  tho  territory  pror.cntlY  kn<»,n  as  Toxa^  won  its 
independence  In  1836,  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  nettleru  who 
populated  tho  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  adjacent  northern  border 
areas  as  well  as  the  Mexican  govem.«ent  conceived  the  bor- 
der as  alonq  the  Nueces  River  and  not  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
did  the  united  States.    This  disagreen»nt  led  to  the  war 
with  Mexico  in  1846,  and  the  subsequent  invasion  by  An^rican 
troops  at  vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  (McLemore  1973) . 

The  region  of  South  Texas  was  sparsely  settled  during 
the  period  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  ownership.    The  Mexican 
government  encouraged  Anglo  settlement  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.    The  new  Anglo  immigrants  rapidly  en- 
countered competition  for  control  of  the  territory.    <*en  the 
colonization  first  began  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
Spanish  or  Mexican  inhabitants  were  estimated,  according 
to  Grebler  (1970=43)  as  numbering  some  4,000.    Anglos  out- 
numbered the  Mexicans  in  the  area  by  five  to  one  at  the 
Ume  of  the  Texas  Revolution  (Ibid. ) . 

The  economic  subordination  of  Mexicans  in  the  region 
U  correlated  with  the  emergence  of  large  scale  Anglo 
ranching  operations  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (Acuna  1972,  Grebler  et  al.  1970,  McU>more  1973). 
In  contrast,  the  Mexicanos  had  small-scale  farms  with  live- 
stock as  a  secondarv  enterprise.    The  introduction  of 
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barbed  wire  in  tho  1870's  manifostcd  a  now  land  concept, 
prior  to  this  land  closure,  Mexican  stock  (sheep  and  cat- 
tle) moved  fairly  freely  and  pasturage  was  open.    The  barbed 
wire  symbolized  the  Anglos'  importance  atta    ed  to  land 
Itself,  as  opposed  to  the  more  communal  usage  of  land  which 
characterized  the  Mexicanos*  concept.    The  history  of  land 
ttse  in  South  Texas  during  this  early  period  reveals  a  trend 
toward  a  large  ranching  operation  (Ibid. ) .    South  Texas  in 
the  nineteenth  century  experienced  great  conflict  between 
the  two  ethnic  sectors,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
competition  was  basically  over  and  the  Mexican  was  canalized 
into  a  landless  and  wage-earning  laborer  (Ibid.). 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  Mexican  set- 
tlement in  North  county  is  fruitless. ^    m  settlement  terms 
the  area  of  North  County  provides  no  evidence  of  Mexican 
settlers  until  the  Anglo  ranching/ farming  operations  de- 
veloped in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
that  time  this  area  began  to  attract  vaqueros  (Mexican 
ranch  hands)  and  field  laborers  from  the  border  area.  Yet, 
in  order  to  understand  why  North  Town  Mexicanos  think  of 
themselves  as  indigenous  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  the 
Anglos*  Protestant-capitalistic  individualism  of  land 
ownership  to  the  Mexicanos*  emphasis  on  national  origin 
as  elaborated  earlier. 
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North  Town  Mcxicanois  fool  historically  oppressed. 
Several  loading  Moxican-.uncricans  referred  to  the  movie 
•sounder"  as  an  analogy,  if  not  homology,  to  the  Moxicanos* 
traditional  subordinate  role  in  North  Tovm.     (Sounder  was 
a  movie  regarding  a  Black  family's  oppression  in  the  South.) 
On  a  number  of  occasions,  Mexicanos  were  apt  to  describe 
local  Anglos  as  able  to  "make. a  meskin  outa  you  real  quick." 
They  were  referring  to  the  way  some  Anglos  could  efficiently 
create  and  maintain  the  subordinate  social  position  of 
the  Mexican -American. 

A  predestinarian  interpretation  of  traditional  Anglo- 
Mexicano  relations  is  widespread,  especially  amongst  the 
elderly  Mexican-Americans.    Mexican  subordination  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  an  ontological  reality.    For  example, 
an  informant  attempted  to  get  a  25  year  old  Mexican-American 
male  to  support  the  local  Mexicano  slate  in  the  up-coming 
election  found  him  to  be  against  the  Mexican-Americans  run- 
ning for  political  offices  because  "Anglos  were  made  to  be 
the  bosses . " 

Mexican-Americans  in  North  Town  believe  that  Anglos 
«re  clannish.    They  point  to  the  geographical  boundaries, 
the  Anglo  social  life,    and  especially  voting  patterns, 
to  substantiate  their  claims.    Anglos,  they  say,  want 
Jtexican- Americans  to  support  Anglo  candidates,  but  they 
never  support  the  Mexican-Americans ,  unless  it  is  one  they 
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have  chosen  and  are  able  to  control.    Thus,  the  Anglos  co- 
opt  power  from  the  Mexican -American  by  controlling  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  Mexicano  operating  units. 

Local  Mexican-Americans  describe  a  number  of  cases 
which  are  used  to  justify  the  belief  of  some  that  they  have 
been  historically  subjugated  by  Anglos.    First,  they  point 
to  a  number  of  tactics  used  by  Anglos  to  subvert  Mexicano 
power  at  the  polls.    It  is  said  that  the  local  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  take  pictures  of  all  Mexican-American  voters 
at  the  poll;?*    The  practice  is  intimidating  to  local 
Mexican-Americans  for  they  fear  reprisal  from  Anglo  em- 
ployers for  this  kind  of  political  activity.    A  story, 
substantiated  by  several  Anglo  informants  to  support  this 
contention  concerns  one  Anglo  rancher  who  was  defeated  for 
public  office?  he  went  home  immediately  and  fired  all  of 
his  Mexican-American  workers,  many  of  whom  had  worked  for 
him  for  many  years.    It  seems  as  though  the  Mexican-Americans 
had  voted  for  his  opponent.    Some  describe  being  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  their  welfare  checks  if  they  participate  in 
«ny  type  of  political  activity. 

The  preceding  activity  supports  the  Mexican-Americans' 
general  contention  that  Anglos  are  devious  and  untrustworthy, 
^y  believe,  for  example,  that  Anglos  misuse  absentee  vot- 
ing by  continuing  to  vote,  when  they  have  in  fact  moved. 
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Mexican-American  informants  in  North  Town  wore  con- 
sistent in  perceiving  their  subordinate  position  and  the 
oppressive  historical  behavior  of  the  Anglos.    One  person 
went  to  great  lengths  to  describe  her  mother's  role  as  a 
wash  woman  for  Anglos.    This  particular  woman,  who  spent 
her  adult  life  in  North  Town,  would  walk  across  town  to  the 
Anglo  sector  and  build  her  fire  to  heat  the  water  to  scrub 
the  clothes  of  Anglo  fstmilies  for  fifty  cents  a  day.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  Anglo  homes.    She  took  her 
own  sack  lunch  and  would  eat  it  under  a  tree,  or  any  shelter 
she  could  find,  regardless  of  rain  or  sleet. 

Some  Mexican-Americans  are  quick  to  point  out  the 
mechanisms  used  to  maintain  the  boundaries  of  the  ethnic 
power  relationships.    Informants  claimed  that  one  Mexican- 
American  city  hall  employee  was  fired  because  she  would  not 
greet  a  certain  Anglo  councilman  in  a  cheerful,  subservient 
manner.    Another  Mexican- American  claims  she  left  her  employ 
*^t  because  of  the  consistent  intimidating  atmosphere 
created  by  Anglos  who  demanded  she  act  in  a  subservient 
wanner. 

Over  the  years  there  seems  to  have  developed  differ- 
ent levels  of  power  within  the  Mexican-American  population. 
^Jjftre  are  a  number  of  emerging  entrepreneurs— grocers, 
far4fters,  contractors,  cafe  operators,  etc.    Although  the 
number  of  entrepreneurs  is  a  very  small  minority,  they 
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tend  to  be  perceived  by  others  as  a  higher  class  of  Mexican- 
American.    Their  business  operations  are  almost  totally  con- 
fined to  the  Moxican-i\merican  population.    Most  have  found 
themselves  thrust  into  the  role  of  local  political  leaders— 
whether  desired  or  not.    Their  operational  confinement  to 
the  Mexi.jano  section  of  town  has  constrained  their  further 
economic  development  at  this  tine.    Local  Mexicanos  are 
aware  of  these  occupational  and  social  boxandaries  and  feel 
they  inhibit  their  initiative. 

Any  attempt  by  the  analyst  to  characterize  the  social 
organization  of  the  Mexican-American  population  of  North 
Town  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  this 
phenomenon  during  the  period  of  field  work.    Such  informa- 
tion is  not  crucial  to  the  analysis  of  school  leadership, 
but  some  generalizations  are  in  order  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  general  operational  context  of  the  leaders. 
Generally  Mexicanos  tend  to  socialize  among  their  kinship 
members.    Field  work  conducted  since  the  writer  left  North 
Town  indicates  that  Mexicanos  know  their  neighbors  well, 

3 

even  though  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  kin  unit. 
Many  informants  are  confined  to  the  block  or  small  neigh- 
borhood (barrio)  where  they  have  lived  all  their  lives. 
The  inability  of  the  Mexicano  politicos  to  organize  the 
general  population  is  probably  related  to  the  traditional 
subordinate -passive  role  and  fear  of  economic  retaliation 
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from  the  Anglos,  as  expressed  by  many  Mexican-American  in- 
formants . 

Mexican-American  Perceptions 
of  Schooling 

As  described  earlier,  Mexican-American  involvement 
in  the  public  school  system  is  fairly  recent.  Traditionally 
Mexicanos  have  been  disinterested  in  public  education  and 
those  who  have  attempted  to  attend  have  a  high  drop-out 
rate.    The  disinterest  has  been  fostered  by  the  historical 
s.:ix>rdinate  labor  position.    The  boundaries  defining  the 
Mexicano  as  a  laborer  did  not  make  upwfird  social  and 
economic  mobility  an  available  option  in  the  Mexicanos* 
system  of  meanings.    Thus,  families  have  preferred  the 
economic  gain  of  work  in  the  fields  to  schooling  for  their 
children.    A  significant  percent  of  the  population  has  tra- 
ditionally migrated  with  the  seasonal  variation  of  the 
crops. 

Given  the  history  of  Anglo  domination  of  the  schools 
the  Mexican-American  presently  interprets  the  school  sys- 
tem to  be  an  Anglo  possession,  that  is,  they  are  "their 
schools."    Although  none  of  the  informants  expressed  it  as 
such,  the  analyst  believes  that  generally  the  school  system, 
such  as  the  Anglo  Boards,  administrators,  teachers,  the 
heretofore  dominant  Anglo  student  body,  and  the  curriculum. 
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is  somewhat  akin  to  an  alien  environment  to  the  Mexican- 
American.    There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  environ- 
ment functions  as  a  mechanism  of  cultural  destruction.  The 
school  environment  tends  to  negate  the  Mexicanos •  culture 
(language,  etc.),  creating  a  negative  self  image  in  the 
Mexican-American  students.     (As  mentioned  earlier  the  bet- 
ter teachers  were  traditionally  sent  to  the  Anglo  schools 
in  North  Town.)    The  Mexican-American  school  leaders  are  aware 
that  local  Anglos  make  the  least  desirable  teachers  for 
Mexican  children  because  they  tend  to  broker  local  Anglo 
culture  regarding  Anglo  cultural  superiority,  yet  these 
teachers  are  given  preference  in  hiring.    One  Mexican- 
American  informant  related  that  her  second  grade  son  noticed 
his  Anglo  teacher  touching  and  hugging  the  Anglo  kids  and 
not  the  Mexican-Americans.    The  mother  went  to  the  school 
and  talked  to  the  teacher  regarding  this  particular  prac- 
tice.   Another  informant  indicated  that  Anglo  teachers  had 
been  far  more  compassionate  to  the  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren since  Mexicano  aides  had  been  present  in  the  classroom. 
Mexican-Americans  tell  numerous  stories  concerning  the 
covert,  and  overt,  m.. \ners  in  which  Mexican-American  stud- 
ents have  been  told  they  are  dumb.    One  Anglo  school  leader 
Supported  this  observation  by  maintaining  that  Mexican- 
'^rican  parents  "get  the  run-around  when  they  go  to  visit 
^'ith  Anglo  school  administrators."    A  further  mechanism  fcr 
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keeping  Mexicanos  in  the  subordinate  laoor  relation  is  the 
way  Anqlos  track  Mexican  students  into  industrial  arts 
and  away  from  college  and  professions. 

Some  Mexican-Americans  are  further  angered  by  the 
manner  in  which  Anglos  have  tended  to  dominate  the  system 
of  awards  and  offices  within  the  school  system.    Until  the 
late  1960 *s,  even  when  the  student  body  was  predominantly 
Mexican-American,  the  Anglos  always  won  academic  honors, 
were  always  the  cheerleaders,  majorettes,  class  officers, 
most  beautiful,  most  handsome,  etc.    One  of  the  mechanisms 
used  by  Anglos  to  protect  these  believed  scarce  resources 
when    the  Mexican-Americans  acquired  a  plurality  of  the 
student  body  was  to  create  parallel  systems  of  awards.  For 
example,  to  parallel  the  elite  status  of  Mr.  and  Miss  North 
Town  High  School  the  Anglos  set  up  a  Senor  and  Senorita 
position.    In  1968  the  Mexican-American  students  refused 
to  participate  in  this  process  and  it  was  dropped. 

AS  previously  described,  the  increased  number  of 
Mexican-American  students  in  the  1960 's  stimulated  the 
Anglo  board  to  " select"  a  Mexican-American  board  member  to 
-handle"  Mexican-American  school  problems.    Some  Mexican- 
Americans  are  increasingly  perceptive  concerning  the  fact 
that  Anglos  have  attempted  to  co-opt  their  control  through 
sttch  tactics.    However,  as  Mexican-Americans  have  increased 
their  number  on  the  School  Board,  the  leaders  have  gradually 
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gained  incroascd  indcpondGnco  from  the  Anglo  power  units 
and  made  gradual  chancjcs  more  beneficial  to  Mexican-American 
students.    In  the  last  few  years  Mexican-American  students 
have  moved  to  control  the  scarce  resources  in  the  school 
environment. 

There  have  been  increased  attempts  by  Mexican- 
Americans  to  take  control  of  the  city  and  county  political 
apparatus,  but  this  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

Mexican-Americans  Conceptualize  Anglo 
Relations  as  Internal  Colonialism: 
A  Summary  and  Interpretation 
Some  social  scientists  and  Mexican-Americans,  especial- 
ly those  who  define  themselves  as  Chicanos,  are  increasingly 
conceptualizing  the  historical  relationship  with  Anglos  as 
a  case  of  "internal  colonialism"  (Blauner  1972?  Acuna  1972). 
Traditionally  "colonialism"  refers  to  the  dominance  of  a 
foreign  population  over  an  indigenous  population  (Ibid. ) • 
The  superordi nates  in  such  a  relationship  share  an  ethno- 
centrism  which  is  conceived  as  "mcuiifest  destiny,"  or 
"divine  right."    This  idea  provides  a  rationale  for  their 
90vernance  of  the  subordinate  indigenous  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Casanova  (1969:122)  the  early  form  of  colonialism 
^'as  settlement  by  the  dominant  population  in  an  area,  or 
territory,  designated  as  unsettled.    The  historical  corollary 
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to  this  process  is  the  subordination  of  indiqonos  by  the 
iBBftigrant  population.    Casanova  (1969:118?  1973:240f)  has 
applied  the  concept  to  the  internal  social  relations  of 
Mexico.    It  is  possible  to  apply  this  concept  to  such  cases 
as  found  in  South  Africa  or  the  United  States  (Anglo  -ola- 

tions  with  the  Indians) . 

"Internal  colonialism"  refers  to  a  continuation  of 
previous  patterns  of  subordination  after  a  formal  indepen- 
dence has  been  declared  from  the  original  "mother  country." 
Such  patterns  include:    first,  economic  control  of  the  mar- 
ket by  a  metropolis  dominated  by  the  iirjnigrant  settlers, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  unit;  second,  the  exploitation 
of  the  indigenous-subordinate  population  in  terms  of  labor 
and  wages,  whether  through  "feudalism,  capitalism,  slavery, 
forced  and  salaried  labor,  share  farming  and  peonage,  and 
demand  for  free  service,"  or  a  combination  of  these  (Casanova 
1973:241);  third,  there  is  a  clear  socio-cultural  distinc- 
tion between  superordinates  and  subordinate  populations 
<2E-  cit.).    Often  a  language  difference  and  contrasting 
Ufe-styles  between  the  two  units  lead  to  the  creation  of 
ethnocentric  boundaries  by  the  superordinate  unit. 
Casanova  finds  these  conditions  to  exist  in  Mexico  between 
Mexicans  (Mestizos)  and  the  indigenous  populations. 

Acuna  (1972)  applies  the  concept  of  internal  coloni- 
alism to  the  historic  relations  of  Anglos  and  persons  of 
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Hexlcan  descent  In  the  An^tican  Southwest.  Colonialism 
exists  when  the  follaHng  conditions  prevail  (1972:3): 

1.  The  land  of  one  people  is  iny^'*^^^^^????^^^ 
^  another  country,  who  later  use  military 

3.    ^^e  Sefef  hiCrira?re!;^^lture  and  ^vem- 

4     SSe'cSM^^^^o  victims  of  racism 
«l  IStSrS  genociUe  and  are  relegated  to  a 

5.    ?rcS?^uel^Tr;  rendered  politically  and 

6     ?S^"|fn^eiSrr^ei^?^ey  have  a  'f'^H'^^- 
oelupying  the  area  in  question  and  believe 
?Sa?  they  have  undeniable  privileges  by 
virtue  of  their  conquest. 

It  is  AcuKa's  contention  that  these  conditions 
Characterise  the  relations  between  "Chicanes-  and  Anglos 
in.  What  was,  Mexico's  Northwest  territory.    This  concept 
has  been  neglected  by  historians  because  of  cultural  bias, 
that  is,  the  covert  acceptance  by  social  scientists  of  the 
traditional  Anglo  belief  that  the  territory  was,  de-jure, 
part  of  the  American  frontier  and  not  a  political  sector 
of  Mexico  (Ibid.).    Further,  there  is  the  prevailing  be- 
lief among  Anglos  that  the  territory  was  acquired  fairly 
In  combat  by  "freedom  loving  settlers"  (IbW.)-  ^'^^^ 
(I972,4f)  denies  this  historical  interpretation: 
«Hile  X  -KnowW^the  geographical^P~^ 

Tallin  if'tAe^tric?  definition  of  colonialism 
"*=""rreLte  the  conclusion  that  the  Texas  a„d 
Aeiican-American  wars  were  just,  or  that  Mexico 
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provokGd  them  .  .  .  the  conditions  attendant  to 
colonialism,  listed  above,  accompanied  the  U.S. 
take-over  of  the  Southwest  .  .  .  t  maintain  that 
colonialism  in  the  traditional  sense  did  exist 
in  the  Southwest,  and  that  the  conquerors  dominated 
and  exploited  the  conquered  .  .  .  colonization 
still  exists  .  .  .  there  are  variations  .  .  . 
Anglo-Americans  still  exploit  and  manipulate 
Mexicans  and  still  relegate  them  to  a  submerged 
caste  .  .  .  Mexicans  are  still  denied  political 
and  economic  determination  and  are  still  the  vic- 
tims of  racial  stereotypes  and  racial  slurs  promul- 
gated by  those  who  feel  they  are  superior  ...  now 
the  colonization  is  internal  .  .  .  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  Chicane's  status  in  the 
"traditional  colony"  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  that  Mexicans  in  the  traditional  colony  were 
indigenous  to  the  conquered  land  .  .  .  now,  while 
some  are  descendants  of  the  Mexicans  living  in  the 
area  before  the  conquest j  large  number  are  technx- 
cally  descendents  of  immigrants  .  .  . 

After  1910,  in  fact,  almost  one-eighth  of  Mexico's 
population  migrated  to  the  U.S.,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  push-pull  of  economic  necessity  ... 
Southwest  agribusiness  "imported"  Mexican  workers 
to  fill  the  need  for  cheap  labor,  and  this  manipu- 
lation of  Mexican  settlement  or  "colonies"  .  .  . 
became  nations  within  a  nation  ...  for  psycholo- 
gically, socially,  and  culturally  they  remain 
Mexican  .  .  .  little  or  no  control  over  their 
political,  economic,  or  educational  destinies  .  .  . 

Acuna  (Ibid.)  further  develops  this  theme  by  charac- 
terizing Anglo  control  over  the  Mexicanos  in  a  variety  of 
areas:  first,  political  control  within  the  colonies  has 
been  achieved  by  Anglos  or  Mexicanos  under  Anglo  control; 
second,  Anglos  controlled  the  business,  industry,  and 
capital  in  the  colonias;  third,  capital  has  been  drained 
^rom  the  colonias  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  has  been 
^rm  underdeveloped  countries;  fourth,  the  colonias  have 
Provided  Anglos  with  a  source  of  cheap  labor;  and  fifth, 
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the  school  curriculum  has  been  used  to  Americanize  Mexican 
students  and  not  to  meet  their  felt  needs.    The  remainder 
of  Acuna's  work  is  a  chronicle  of  Anglo-Chicano  relations 
utilizing  this  concept. 

Robert  Blauner  (1972:84)  generally  agrees  with  Acuna's 
use  of  the  concept  "internal  colonialism**  as  applied  to  the 
Anglo-Mexicano  relationships  in  the  Southwest.  However, 
Blauner  believes  that  cultural  suppression  has  equal  status 
with  economic  exploitation  in  defining  internal  colonialism. 
According  to  Blauner  (1972:84)  "the  colonizing  power  carries 
out  a  policy  that  constrains,  transforms,  or  destroys  in- 
digenous values,  orientations,  and  ways  of  life.**  Anglos 
invaded  and  subjugated  the  indigenous  Mexican  population 
culturally  and  economically.    Furthermore,  Blauner  contends 
that  the  so-called  Mexican  immigrants  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  did  not  think  of  the  Southwest  as  Anglo  property, 
but  were,  in  fact,  still  operating  as  though  it  were  their 

own  (1972:55). 

The  history  of  inter-ethnic  relations  in  North  Town 
fits  closely  the  idea  of  internal-colonialism,  from  the 
belief  system  of  some  Mexicanos.    The  immigrant  Anglos 
locked  up  and  controlled  the  land  and  the  market  system, 
The  Mexican  population  was  indigenous  to  the  "larger  region" 
and  provided  the  Anglos  with  a  source  of  cheap  labor.  The 
labor  differentiation  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  series 
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of  ethnocentric  projections  by  the  dominant  Anglo  popula- 
tion which  resulted  in  believed  cultural  inferiority  by 
Hexicanos  and  created  an  ethnic  boundary  which  utilized 
such  social  institutions  as  the  school  as  maintenance 
mechanisms.    One  of  the  latent  functions  of  school  leader^ 
ship  in  North  Town  has  been  that  of  ethnic  boundary  main- 
tenance.   The  following  sections  will  explore  the  way  in 
which  Anglos  and  Mexican-Americans  of  South  Town  define 
and  interpret  their  historic  interrelationships. 

South  Town  Anglos  Interpret  Local  Social 
Evolution  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Anglos  of  South  Town  share  a  number  of  cultural 
features  concerning  their  settlement  and  the  Mexican- 
Americans  with  the  North  Town  Anglos.    South  coun-y's 
settlement  parallels  North  county's  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  territory  was  considered  "free"  and  herds  of 
wild  mustangs  roamed  the  area  (Caste  1969) .    The  earliest 
settler  was  a  rancher  named  Waugh  who  moved  into  -he  area 
in  1856.    By  1871  a  fort  had  been  established  in  •.hat  is 
now  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county  and  was  serving 
ISO  people  with  mail  (Ibid. ) .    The  famous  writer  Sidney 
Porter,  or  0» Henry,  worked  on  one  of  the  early  ranches. 
J^arly  schooling  was  carried  out  in  a  tutorial  manner  by 
the  first  lawyer  to  settle  in  the  area  in  the  18?: 's  (Ibid.) . 
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The  county  was  created  in  1858  but  remained  attached 
to  Bexar  County  for  judicial  purposes  until  1880  (Ibid» ) ♦ 
The  railroad  entered  in  1881  providing  easier  access  to  mar- 
kets for  local  ranchers  and  farmers,  but  also  functioning 
to  open  up  the  territory  to  an  influx  of  settlers.  Accord- 
ing to  Casto  (Ibid.,  1969)  the  population  jumped  from  69 
in  1870  to  2,139  in  1890  to  4,747  in  1910.    With  this  in- 
flux of  settlers  came  an  increased  attempt  to  farm  the  land. 
Land  speculators  attempted  to  exploit  the  settlement  boom. 
Approximately  23  town  sites  were  laid  out  during  this  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  and  publicity  was  distributed 
throughout  the  U.S.    Often  this  publicity  was  erroneous. 
One  "old  family"  informant  in  South  Town  described  the  ex- 
perience of  one  Northern  family  that  arrived  on  the  train 
with  all  their  belongings  in  the  early  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.    They  expected  to  find  a  new  and  heavily 
populated  town  that  would  be  a  replica  of  the  publicity 
they  had  received.    After  gazing  out  across  the  brushy 
prairie,  they  asked  a  passing  citizen  to  give  them  a  ride 
to  a  particular  street  and  address.    The  newcomer  showed  the 
^ocal  pictures  of  a  thriving  and  bustling  town  provided  by 
the  land  company.    The  local  advised  the  newcomer  that  there 
^'as  no  such  town  and  that  it  would  be  best  if  they  would 
9et  back  on  the  train  and  return  to  the  North.  Evidently 
they  took  the  local's  advise. 
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Although  the  attempt  to  develop  fanning  was  des- 
cribed in  an  earlier  section #  it  is  noteworthy,  at  this 
point,  to  mention  that  the  history  of  South  County's  set- 
tlement is  generally  described  in  terras  of  Anglo  movements 
and  land  usage.    This  correlates  with  the  Anglo  development 
of  North  County.    The  fundamental  and,  I  believe,  the  most 
in^rtant  difference  between  the  two  settlement  patterns 
is  the  historical  dominance  of  ranching  in  South  County 
and  farming  in  North  County.    Ranching  initiated  the  "vaquero" 
pattern  of  labor  relations  between  the  two  ethnic  sectors. 
Such  labor  is  not  as  intensive  as  field  crop  labor,  nor  does 
it  follow  seasonal  variations.    The  majority  of  the  land 
has  been  controlled  by  Anglo  ranch  families  who  have  main- 
tained small  numbers  of  Mexican-American  vaqueros  and  their 
families.    These  families  lived  on  the  ranch  in  the  early 
decades,  often  for  many  years.    This  economic  maintenance 
led  to  a  patron  relationship  that  has  carried  over  to  the 
present  day.    0»ie  of  the  school  leaders  related  the  case  of 
a  female  rancher  who  came  to  the  school  to  check  on  "her 
kids."    When  the  school  leader  pushed  for  an  identity  of 
the  children  it  turned  out  to  be  the  children  of  her  Mexican 
vaqueros.    She  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  were  "behaving." 
i    It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  in  the  discussion 
'     that  ensued  the  rancher  made  it  very  clear  that  Mexican- 
^ericans  have  no  business  in  school— they  are  uneducatable . 
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tfhen  the  school  loader  recounted  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Spanish  Empire,  and  the  conquest,  and  evon  the  indigcn- 
eous  civilizations,  such  as  the  Maya  and  the  Aztec,  all  as 
a  means  of  stressing  the  great  cultural  traditions,  the 
ranch  woman  was  adament  that  the  local  Mexican-Americans 
were  of  a  "different  breed."    She  was  convinced  of  their 
genetic  inferiority,  to  say  nothing  of  their  cultural  sub- 
ordination • 

Although  intensive  farming  with  the  accompanying 
population  intensification  had  its  "fling,"  the  ranching 
operators  have  consistently  controlled  the  social  environ- 
nent.    Status  is  allocated  to  ranch  families  in  relationship 
to  the  time  depth  of  their  settlement,  i.e.,  a  "nested 
hierarchy . " 

Since  South  Town  was  established  as  a  legal  entity 
in  1881  the  political  apparatus  was  controlled  by  ranchers, 
^e  land  was  donated  by  one  of  the  early  ranchers,  who  was 
a  Polish  immigrant.    His  relations  still  play  a  controlling 
»le  in  local  socio-political  life.    The  founder's  purpose 
in  donating  the  land  was  to  ensure  an  easier  access  to  mar- 
kets for  his  cattle.    The  founder  also  became  one  of  the 
original  county  commissioners.    His  descendents  portray 
those  early  years  as  characterized  by  a  great  amount  of 
^glo  competition— ranch  families  as  fragmented  operating 
<»nits  competing  for  scarce  resources.    They  described  the 
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founder's  early  life  as  characterized  by  a  series  of  court 
litigations • 

The  courthouse  and  its  legal-political  apparatus 
have  been  a  chief  source  of  power  over  the  years.    One  man 
served  as  sheriff  for  more  than  30  years  and  was  a  signifi- 
cant superordinate  in  the  county.    Another  man  served  as  a 
county  judge  for  a  number  of  decades.    It  was  difficult  to 
determine  ethnographically  which  of  these  offices  was  more 
dominant.    Evidently  the  county  judge  and  the  sheriff 
operated  at  the  same  power  level.    The  county  judge  appeared 
to  be  bureaucratically,  and  legally,  a  controlling  unit  "de 
jure."    However,  in  the  meaning  system  of  the  locals  the 
real  control  does  not  always  follow  the  legal  proscriptions. 
This  tends  to  be  the  case  in  South  County's  history. 

In  the  last  county  election,  the  son  of  this  early 
and  dominant  county  judge  attempted  to  run  for  the  judge 
position  and  was  defeated  by  another  rancher.    The  locals 
said  they  did  not  want  "another  political  machine." 

The  sheriff  who  dominated  South  County  for  most  of 
the  same  period,  which  includes  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,  is  df»fined  as  being  a  very  ruthless 
«an.    The  analogy  is  often  made  to  the  political  domination 
in  Duval  County  by  the  present  machine  politics  of  George 
^arr.    It  ip  said,  by  Anglo  and  Mexican  informants,  that 
the  sheriff  would  get  a  group  of  the  Mexicans  drunk,  tie 
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them  toc/ether  and  herd  them  down  the  street  to  the  polls. 
The  Mexicanos  would  then  vote  as  the  sheriff  dictated. 

There  were  several  cases  in  which  the  sheriff  and 
county  clerk  united  to  gain  control  of  land.    One  informant 
told  of  paying  his  property  taxes  while  he  was  living  in 
another  part  of  the  state.    He  kept  his  cancelled  checks 
and  receipts  over  the  years.    However,  one  day  he  was  noti- 
fied that  he  was  delinquent  in  paying  his  taxes  and  had  a 
given  amount  of  time  to  settle  the  account.    The  informant 
gathered  his  records  and  traveled  to  South  Town  to  confront 
the  clerk  and  sheriff  with  his  data.    He  found  them  to  be 
unduly  flustered  by  his  confrontation?  he  believes  they  were 
setting  him  up  to  gain  control  of  his  property.    There  is 
a  prevailing  attitude  among  South  Town  Anglos  that  such 
transactions  occurred  many  times  in  the  past. 

Local  Anglos  are  quite  candid  concerning  the  tradi- 
tional negative  perceptions  of  "change."    Several  examples 
follow  to  substantiate  this  cultural  feature.    First,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  electric  co-op  which  was  built 
in  North  county  could  have  been  built  in  South  County  but 
local  Anglo  superordinates  did  not  want  it.  Secondly, 
several  newcomers  interested  in  furthering  the  growth  of 
the  locale,  made  the  contacts  and  worked  out  initial 
relationships  with  a  boot  company  to  establish  a  plant  in 
South  Town.    Again,  it  was  turned  dovr.  by  local  Anglo  elites, 
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Thirdly,  an  outsider  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  South  Town 
in  order  to  build  a  business.    The  particular  business  he 
had  in  mind  happened  to  compete  with  one  owned  by  one  of 
the  leading  Anglo  families  of  South  Town.    Although  this 
particular  old  leading  family  was  primarily  a  ranch  opera- 
tion, it  had  several  businesses  on  the  side  that  one  local 
Anglo  referred  to  as  "play-things."    The  family  didn't 
seem  to  need  the  money  brought  in  by  business  ventures. 
Nevertheless,  the  family  moved  in  such  a  manner  that  a  city 
ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  the  building  of  this  type 
business  in  this  particular  section  of  town  where  the  new- 
comer had  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  business  purposes. 
The  outsider  got  the  message  and  had  to  change  the  opera- 
tion to  a  less  threatening  location  and  type  of  business. 

Newcomers  are  defined  and  related  to  according  to 
the  "nested  hierarchy"  mentioned  earlier.    When  a  person  or 
family  is  mentioned  in  a  conversation,  the  response  defining 
them  relates  to  their  time  depth  in  South  Town— "They 've 
only  been  here  since  1925." 

The  latest  newcomers  are  generally  school  personnel, 
government  employees  (Border  Patrol,  Highway  Patrol,  High- 
way Department,  Airport,  County  Agricultural  Agents),  a 
few  ranchers  and  farmers,  and  businessmen.    The  ranching- 
farming  and  business  categories  are  probably  the  areas 
exhibiting  the  least  number  of  newcomers.    On  the  one  hand. 
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the  ranch  and  fam  land  has  been  looked  up  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  families  and  is  increasingly  expensiv*,.  Voung 
couples  are  unable  to  acquire  land,  unless  it  is  inherited. 
AS  pointed  out  earlier,  the  land  is  increasingly  purchased 
by  outside  urban  dwellers  or  big  agribusinesses,  and  these 
people  do  not  settle  locally.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
business,  "service  industry."  is  limited  by  a  stable  and 
possibly  declining  population.    Such  services  as  banking, 
medical,  and  restaurant  operations  often  attract  newcomers. 
Generally,  however,  new  businesses,  or  the  continuation  of 
old  ones,  are  carried  out  by  the  more  settled  locals,  rela- 

tively  speaking. 

Depending  upon  the  length  of  time  in  residence,  and 
as  kin  ties  to  the  locals,  newcomers  vary  in  the  degree  to 
Which  they  are  integrated  socially  and  politically.  Most 
newcomers  interviewed  were  highly  critical  of  the  clannish- 
ness  of  the  locals.    South  Town  exhibits  an  interesting 
pattern  of  allowing  newcomers,  in  fact  even  encouraging 
them,  to  perform  certain  social  functions,  such  as  the 
president  or  chairmanship  of  a  certain  club  or  organization. 
At  the  same  time,  the  local  old-timers  maintained  control 
Of  these  units  in  an  informal  manner.    Several  newcomers 
related  the  wav  in  which  they  made  the  circuit  of  heading 
up  certain  organizations  and  the  consistent  manner  in  which 
they  were  constantly  constrained  from  innovation. 
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Several  newcomers  represented  what  the  analyst  con- 
siders an  over-compensation  to  local  social  integration. 
Such  persons  were  much  more  emphatic  about  the  desirability 
of  certain  of  their  local  cultural  features,  such  as  small 
town  life,  social  egalitarianism,  the  Protestant  work 
ethic,  and  so  forth.    They  tended  to  over- romanticize  the 
attributes  of  small  town  life.    They  also  reflected  Anglo 
cultural  beliefs  regarding  local  Mexican-Americans.    When  the 
analyst  attempted  to  discover  the  source  of  their  beliefs, 
the  informants  spoke  of  their  ability  to  "adapt"  to  local 
conditions.    It  was  also  discovered  that  these  informants 
tended  to  share  each  other's  company  socially.    Thus,  the 
newcomers  had  consciously  decided  to  appropriate  the  local 
culture  and  interpret  their  lack  of  social  acceptance  as  a 
lack  of  such  appropriation,  rather  than  a  boundary  mechanism 
used  by  locals  to  protect  the  local  culture. 

South  Town's  social  activities,  such  as  church  at- 
tendance, organizational  time  invested  in  clubs,  school 
activities,  and  so  forth,  are  patterned  along  sex  lines. 
Such  extra-kin  relationships  are  considered  by  the  old 
families  as  the  proper  role  of  women,  newcomers,  and  to 
acme  extent  businessmen.    The  ranchers  and  farmers  do  not 
Uke  social  and  political  involvement.    There  is  a  local 
Won's  Club  comprised  traditionally  of  Anglo  businessmen 
*»d  newcomers.    One  old  family  male  related  how  one  member 
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kept  after  him  for  years  to  join  but  he  never  would.  He 
finally  got  so  exasperated  with  this  man's  insistence  that 
he  accepted  on  a  condition.    This  condition  was  that  he 
never  had  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  or  social  functions 
of  the  club.    The  friend  agreed,  the  old-timer  joined,  and 
both  have  lived  happily  ever  after. 

The  Anglo  women  have  a  garden  club,  a  small  business 
and  professional  women's  club  (newly  created) ,  a  women's 
dub,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  churches.    Together  with 
the  school  activities,  this  serves  as  the  social  networic 
for  Anglo  women.    If  the  stories  told  by  some  of  the  local 
.ales  is  true,  there  is  considerable  con^tition  over  the 
rewards  and  recognitions  that  these  organizations  distri- 
bute to  local  Anglo  females.    The  Garden  Club  has  a  yearly 
flower  show  and  awards  are  made  for  various  categories  of 
fine  flowers.    It  is  said  that  many  women  no  longer  speak 
to  each  other  because  of  the  con?.etition  related  to  that 
flower  show.    The  analyst  did  not  attempt  to  validate  this 
data— for  obvious  reasons. 

AS  specified  earlier,  these  organizations  have  been 
strictly  Anglo.    The  Protestant  Churches  have  been  tradi- 
Uonally  segregated.    Having  visited  most  of  the  Protestant 
Church  services  it  seems  as  though  the  ministers  of  these 
Churches  were  chosen  to  fit  the  local  cultural  milieu. 
This  includes  the  belief  and  maintenance  of  ethnic  boundaries. 
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on  several  occasions,  tho  analyst  probed  the  history  of 
Hethodist  appointments  to  South  Town.    It  was  clear  that 
those  Ministers  who  directed  the  congregation's  attention 
to  the  superordinate-subordinate  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  two  ethnic  sectors  stayed  very  short  terms  and 
were  highly  disliked.    The  sermons  preached  during  the 
period  of  field  work  reflected  traditional  values  of 
morality #  concern  for  one's  neighbors »  and  salvation  in  the 
netaphysical  sense.    The  analyst  was  interested  to  note  the 
way  in  which  the  "neighbor"  was  defined.    The  neighbor  was 
defined  as  "everyman"  without  using  the  term  Mexican-American. 
But  the  concept  of  "helping"  was  so  conceptualized  that  none 
seemingly  had  trouble  fitting  it  into  the  traditional  patron- 
client  relationship.  ^ 

The  Baptist  Church  seems  to  possess  the  missionary 
aeal  to  extend  a  non-Catholic  enterprise  into  the  Mexican- 
American  sector.    An  informant  told  the  analyst  that  the 
Mexican  Baptist  Church  was  started  by  the  Anglos.  This 
ttts  the  patron-client  concept.    Eventually,  the  Mexican- 
American  Baptist  Church  members  decided  to  operate  their 
own  church  and  this  was  interpreted  by  Anglo  Baptists  as 
creating  a  closed  congregation.    The  Anglo  Baptist,  there- 
%»  fore,  hired  a  Mexican-American  assistant  pastor  who  works 
•mong  the  Mexican-Americans.    He  encourages  Mexican -Americans 
^  attend  Sunday  school  and  church  with  the  Anoi-oa — and 
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some  do.    In  fact,  their  Sunday  School  class  has  grown  so 
large  that  they  took  over  one  of  the  Anglo  classrooms. 
This  led  one  Anglo  member  to  exclaim,  "We  gave  them  our 
class,  what  will  they  want  next! " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Baptist  Church 
has  been  responsible  for  integrating  the  two  ethnic  sectors 
In  the  religious  area.    Traditionally  the  churches  in  South 
Texas  have  functioned  to  preserve  ethnic  boundaries.  When 
attempting  to  account  for  this  t>rocess  informants  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  pastor  presented  the  missionary 
program  to  the  congregation  and  the  fact  that  a  key  old 
family  member  stood  and  supported  it.    The  pastor  was  aware 
that  without  this  roan's  backing  it  would  not  have  been 
acceptable.    In  fact,  in  discussing  this  case  with  a  number 
of  Anglo  Baptist  members,  they  substantiated  the  fact  that 
the  old  family  members  control  the  church's  activities. 

One  factor  which  has  lessened  the  historical 
Protestant-catholic  animosity  was  the  role  played  by  an 
elite  businessman  over  the  last  several  decades.    The  man, 
now  deceased,  settled  in  South  Town  during  the  1920* s. 
Be  became  a  school  board  member  and  eventually  dominated 
that  unit  until  his  death.    He  was  also  a  staunch  Baptist. 
*ot,  each  Sunday  morning,  according  to  locals,  he  would 
attend  Catholic  mass  prior  to  the  Baptist  services.  Some 
^eel  this  contributed  toward  breaking  down  the  religious 
'^ndaries  separating  the  ethnic  sectors. 
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Mexican-Americans  have  traditionally  provided  the 
Anglo  ranches  and  families  of  South  County  with  cheap  labor, 
as  specified  earlier.    One  rationale  for  this  relates  to 
the  slim  profit  margins  of  the  local  ranching- farming  indus- 
try.   However,  the  local  Anglos  classify  Mexicans  as  either 
Juan  Tonks  (Wets),  migrants,  local  non-migrants  (welfare 
recipients),  or  local  entrepreneurs. 

The  Juan  Tonks,  or  Wets,  have  historically  been  the 
back-bone  of  the  local  agricultural  labor  economy.  As 
Mexican-Americans  settle  and  become  accustomed  to  the 
economy  they  tend  to  demand  a  higher  wage  than  those  who 
are  illegally  immigrating  and  eventually  returning  to  Mexico. 
Thus,  local  Anglo  ranchers  are  constantly  watching  their 
hills  for  new,  and  cheaper.  Wets.    The  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
maintains  fourteen  men  in  South  Town,  who  cover  a  number  of 
counties  in  the  region.    According  to  several  informants 
within  this  unit,  the  type  and  migratory  pattern  of  "Wets" 
has  gradually  changed  over  the  years.    Until  recently  most 
"Wets"  were  unskilled  manual  laborers  looking  for  any  work 
along  the  border  area.    Now,  however,  the  Wets  coming  across 
are  semi-skilled  to  skilled  laborers  who  travel  to  all 
parts  of  the  U.S.    They  have  a  good  idea  of  where  they  are 
going  and  for  whom  they  are  going  to  work. 

An  example  of  this  was  experienced  by  the  analyst 
^ile  visiting  a  ranch.    The  rancher  and  the  analyst  saw  a 
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man  coming  across  tho  hills  covered  with  cacti  and  mesquito 
brush.    The  rancher  identified  the  man  as  a  "Wet."  The 
rancher  sought  to  hire  the  "Wet,"  but  he  only  wanted  direc- 
tions to  another  town  where  he  was  plemning  to  work  for  a 
certain  contractor.    He  was  a  skilled  brick-layer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  border  patrol  and  ranchers,  hundreds  of  Wets 
migrate  through  South  County  each  month. 

The  second  category  of  Mexican-Americans,  perceived 
by  the  <\nglos,are  the  locals  who  annually  migrate  north  with 
the  field  crops.    This  group  is  conceived  as  "work  oriented", 
even  though  they  are  "dirty  and  dumb."    The  migrants  are 
celatively  free  from  the  local  agricultural  economy  and 
this  tends  to  threaten  local  Anglos.    The  migrants  are 
pushed  North  by  the  lack  of  work  in  the  local  area,  as 
described  previously.    Since  migrants  are  not  as  economi- 
cally intimidated  as  the  more  stable  Mexicanos  they  provide 
«  source  of  potential  competition  for  Anglos.    There  were 
several  Anglos  who  voiced  displeasure  with  the  Mexican- 
American  migrants.    They  felt  there  was  plenty  of  work  to 
^  in  South  Town — yards  to  clean,  homes  to  take  care  of, 
•tc.    The  migrants  are  also  viewed  by  Anglos  as  more 
"Angiocized"  because  of  their  northern  experience.    That  is, 
**ey  tend  to  speak  better  English,  dress  better  and  generally 
exhibit  more  Anglo-held  features.    This  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  less  rigid  ethnic  boundaries  adhered  to  in  the  North. 
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A  number  of  miqrants,  and  former  migrants,  in  both  North 
and  South  Town,  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  emotion  regard- 
ing their  relationships  with  Anglos  in  the  North.  Evident- 
ly, they  are  often  very  close. 

Local  non-migrants  are  the  Mexican-Americans  who  are 
the  "welfare  recipients."    They  are  believed  to  be  on  the 
bottom  rung  in  the  ranking  process,  for  they  "do  nothin'!" 
As  expressed  by  one  Anglo,  "They  just  sit  around,  breed, 
drink,  raise  hell,  and  expect  us  to  support  them."    The  non- 
migrants  fulfill  the  general  cultural  features  attached  by 
Anglos  to  being  Mexican,  such  as  heavy  drinkers,  jealous 
of  each  other,  cruel  to  each  other,  family  bound,  clannish, 
want  something  for  nothing,  unable  to  handle  money,  and 

can't  manage  very  well. 

The  fact  that  a  significant  number  of  local  Mexican- 
Americans  do  not  migrate,  or  work,  but  live  off  welfare, 
represents  a  series  of  acts  that  supports  the  belief  that 
Mexican-Americans  want  something  Tor  nothin'  and  arc  lazy." 
There  are  other  cultural  features  that  are  less  concretely 
attached  to  particular  acts  committed  by  certain  Mexican- 
Americans.  For  example,  Anglos  reported  that  most,  if  not 
all,  marriages  are  shotgun  type.    When  the  analyst  asked 
for  specific  data  the  informants  became  very  ambiguous  or 
mentioned  a  case  or  two.    Such  features  as  drinking. 
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promiscuity,  and  party-loving  are  commonly  hold— with  vary- 
ing dogreos  of  seriousness. 

Inner-ethnic  cruelty  and  jealousy  is  documented 
heavily  by  Anglos  who  point  to  numerous  cases  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  strive  to  "make  it"  and  are  ridiculed  by 
their  fellows.    It  is  axiomatic  to  Anglos  that  no  one  is 
cruder  to  a  Mexican -American,  than  another  Mexican-American. 
They  will  point  to  cases  where  Mexican-American  employers 
will  underpay  their  Mexican  employees  or  where  the  Mexican 
housekeeper  has  told  Anglos  how  she  appreciates  working  for 
them  because  Senora  so-and-so  hit  her,  or  made  her  work 
extra  hours  with  little  or  no  pay,  or  such  similar  behavior. 
This  helps  reinforce  the  labor  boundaries  between  the  two 
groups. 

The  "hell  raiser"  feature  has  developed  over  the  last 
decade  with  the  initiation  of  the  Mexican- American  threat. 
Mos.  of  the  La  Raza  Unida  unit  have  not  manifested  any  work 
habits  Anglos  can  discern,  therefore,  the  Anglos  have  de- 
cided that  they  are  on  welfare  of  some  type.    The  local 
Economic  Opportunity  Development  Corporation  is  perceived 
as  being  used  to  upset  the  local  Mexican-American  population 
by  the  "hell  raisers"  and  the  local  Anglos  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  organization.    The  local  Anglos  see  the  Raza 
-boys"  as  drawing  big  salaries  as  employees  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  r-velopment  Corporation.    The  Raza  "boys"  use 
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the  welfare  work  to  disguise  their  poli'-ical  activity,  ac- 
cording to  local  Anglos.    That  is,  the  social  service 
carried  out  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Development  Corpo- 
ration is,  according  s.o  Anglos  a  front  for  Raza  Unida. 
Anglos  believe  this  is  misusing  the  EODC. 

The  fact  that  most  Mexican-Americans  will  not  move 
to  another  locality  where  economic  conditions  are  more 
lucrative  upsets  the  Anglos.    They  believe  that  this  unwill- 
ingness to  leave  the  family  unit  is  impeding  the  Mexican- 
Americans' upward  economic  and  social  mobility.    One  school 
leader  stated  that  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  of- 
fered various  jobs  to  South  Town  Mexican -Americans.  However, 
none  would  accept  because  they  would  have  had  to  leave  the 
local  area  and,  therefore,  their  kin  unit.    It  should  be 
Mentioned  that  there  is  present  among  some  Anglos  in  South 
Town  a  rationalization  about  the  Mexican-Americans'  subordi- 
nate cultural  and  social  inferiority  that  relates  to  their 
genetic  source.     It  seems  as  though  South  Town  had  a  number 
of  prostitutes  during  World  War  II.    Servicemen  from  San 
Antonio  used  to  frequent  the  locality.    The  extent  of,  or 
number  of  prostitutes,  is  unknown.    At  least  in  the  minds 
of  some  Anglos  it  seemed  to  include  the  whole  population  of 
Mexican  females.    Therefore,  the  inferior  behavior  of  stu- 
dents, et  al.,  is  due  to  inferior  breeding,  that  is,  "all 
*re  products  of  prostitutes." 
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Traditionally  the  ptocoding  set  of  cultural  features 
created  and  maintained  ethnic  boundaries  in  South  Town. 
AS  was  true  in  North  Town,  the  railroad  tracks  function  as 
a  geographical  spatial  boundary  between  the  two  sectors 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  south  Town  the  Mexican-iunericans 
are  settled  on  the  east  side  and  the  Anglos  on  the  west. 
The  reverse  pattern  existed  in  North  Town.    Vou  also  hear 
stories  from  both  sectors  concerning  the  mechanisms  histori- 
cally used  to  maintain  this  system.    A  number  of  Anglos  re- 
port that  even  as  late  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  Mexican- 
Americans  caught  on  the  west  side  of  the  tracks  after  dark 
or  during  daylight  without  a  purpose  were  beaten  up.  This 
boundary  is  still  maintained  culturally,  even  though  there 
are  a  number  of  Mexican-Americans  who  have  moved  into  the 
west  Side  in  the  last  few  years.    An  example  of  the  boundary's 
persistence  is  represented  by  a  series  of  comments  made  by 
an  elderly  Anglo  woman  to  one  of  the  informants.    Since  the 
Hexican-Americans  had  won  a  number  of  political  offices  in 
the  city  it  was  her  opinion  that  "you  see  them  driving 
around  our  side  of  town  just  to  show  us." 

Traditionally  the  ranchers  kept  Mexican-American 
workers,  vaqueros,  et  al..  on  their  ranches.    Some  Anglo 
ranchers  reported  that  it  was  common  to  keep  Mexican-American 
workers  from  coming  to  town.    On  occasion  they  were  driven 
Off  ranches  without  pay  for  their  work-whether  they  had 
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worked  for  years,  months,  weeks,  or  days.    There  is  a  tree 
on  one  ranch  that  is  referred  to  by  some  Anglo  locals  as 
the  "hanging  tree.'*    It  was  reported  to  have  been  used  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  "Wets'*  who  ceased  to  be  useful. 
Whether  true  or  not,  the  story  indicates  the  dimension  of 
culturally  perceived  differences  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  ethnic  sectors. 

The  patron-client  relationship  was  referred  to 
earlier  as  one  way  of  conceptualizing  the  Anglos '  relation- 
ship to  the  Mexican-American.    It  is  prevalent  among  local 
Anglos  to  relate  to  Mexican -Americans  in  a  paternalistic 
manner.    The  paternalistic  behaviors  are  so  structured  in 
the  relationships  that  locals  are  not  aware  of  their  impor- 
tance.   Some  of  the  leading  ranchers  spoke  with  a  great 
deal  of  emotional  pain  regarding  the  recent  political  and 
social  antagonisms  directed  their  way  by  Mexicdn-Americans 
whom  their  fcunily  has  "always  helped  and  cared  for."  A 
deceased  member  of  one  ranch  family  evidently  spent  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  as  nurse,  transporter,  financer,  and 
9eneral  all-around  mother  to  such  a  large  number  of  local 
Mexican-Americans  that  a  Plaza  in  "Mexican  Town"  was  named 
in  her  memory.    The  family  is  bitter  about  the  hatred  direc- 
ted at  them  by  local  Mexican-Americans  involved  in  the 
recent  La  Raza  Unida  Movement. 
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The  fact  that  the  patronaqe  requires  a  reciprocal 
role  relationship  is  aptly  discerned  by  newcomers.  Several 
Anglo  newcomers  pointed  out  to  the  analyst  that  Mexican- 
Americans  continue  to  play  the  game  with  the  local  Anglos. 
Such  role  relationships  specify  that  the  subordinate 
Mexican-American  relate  to  the  Anglo  in  a  very  submissive, 
meek  and  happy  manner,  while  the  Anglo  functions  as  a 
problem  solver,  financer,  employer,  and  general  manager  for 
Mexican-American  problems  and  affairs. 

When  local  Anglos  categorize  local  Mexican -American 
entrepreneurs  they  speak  of  "differences."    This  group, 
although  small,  is  classed  by  Anglos  as  an  elite  Mexican- 
American  unit.    To  some  Anglos,  those  Mexican-Americans 
who  enter  the  ranching  operation  successfully  are  considered 
almost  as  equal.    A  young  Mexican-American  couple  from  San 
Antonio  inherited  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  the 
local  area  and  began  ranching  that  property  about  twelve 
years  ago.    Both  are  very  light  skinned  and  have  become 
highly  involved  in  local  political  and  social  life.  One 
Anglo  spoke  of  this  couple  as  "not  Mexican-American  but 
Anglo."    They  share  the  local  Anglo  cultural  system  of 
meanings.    There  is  another  family  in  South  Town  who  are  of 
Mexican-American  descent  but  are  classed  by  local  Anglos 
as  being  "almost  Anglo."    This  family  also  operates  a 
ranch. 
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Generally  Anglos  believe  that  the  Mexican-Americans' 
tenacity  in  maintaining  their  language  and  clannish  social 
behavior  accounts  for  their  inability  to  be  assimilated. 
The  near  proximity  of  the  border  is  believed  to  be  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  this  process.    As  one  Atiglo  stated,  "You 
can  take  the  Mexican  out  of  Mexico,  but  you  can't  take  the 
Mexico  out  of  the  Mexican."    This  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
you  can't  get  the  Mexican- American  to  acculturate.    The  fact 
that  assimilation  is  the  assumed  goal  for  the  Mexican- 
American  population  is  important  itself.    This  is  another 
manifestation  of  assumed  cultural  superiority  that  supports 
the  theme  of  manifest  destiny  underlying  the  history  of  Anglo 
settlement. 

In  the  past  few  yecrs  the  traditional  categories  of 
describing  the  Mexican-American  has  gradually  given  way  to 
a  more  overriding  organizational  categorization — there  are 
those  who  are  Raza  Unida  and  those  who  are  not.    As  will  be 
described  later,  the  Anglos  have  created  a  political 
accommodation  relationship  with  the  non-Raza  Unida  Mexican- 
Americans.    But  even  with  the  new  political  coalition  the 
social  boundaries  are  still  maintained.    That  is,  social 
interaction  between  the  two  ethnic  sectois  is  absent.  Anglos 
tend  to  be  ignorant  of  Mexican-Americans  on  a  personal  basis, 
^e  Mexican -American  geographical  sector  of  town  is  not 

known  by  Anglos  in  detail.    Any  attempts  by  the  analyst 
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to  elicit  a^r- rmation  from  Anqlos  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mexican-American  population,  the  leadership 
•over  there,"  received  a  blank  response.    This  is  reflected 
in  the  case  of  one  Anglo  mother  who  discussed  her  daughter's 
graduation  from  the  local  high  school.    She  asked  her 
daughter  who  all  those  Mexican-American  graduates  were  and 
the  daughter  did  not  know.    This  is  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  social  boundaries  are  transmitted  in 
the  schools,  but  is  also  a  very  significant  sign  regarding 
the  present  organizational  behavior  of  the  two  ethnic 
sectors . 

Yet,  Anglos  notice  the  economic  features  of  the  local 
Mexican-American  population  because  they  function  as  outward 
symbols  of  assimilation.    It  was  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  that  Mexican-Americans  were  making  progress,  be- 
cause in  earlier  years  their  money  was  spent  on  such  luxury 
items  as  fancy  cars  and  televisions.    Now  Anglos  notice 
they  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  improving  their 
homes  and  dressing  themselves  and  their  children.  Their 
children  no  longer  come  to  school  dirty  and  shabbily 
Messed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Anglos  fear  the  loss  of 
^  labor  associated  with  the  upward  mobility  of  local  Mexican- 
•   Americans.    This  is  correlated  with  the  Anglos'  fear  of 
change  in  any  area  of  life.    One  informant  stated  that  a 
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very  respected  Anglo  was  against  the  building  of  the  new 
library  for  fear  Mexican-Americans  would  learn  to  road  and 
write,    on  anoV-i-r  occasion  a  Mexican  informant  was  relat- 
ing a  conversation  he  had  with  several  Anglos  concerning  an 
increased  number  of  Mexican-Ain-ri-^an  students  going  to 
college.    According  to  the  informant,  the  Anglo  response 
was,  "Who's  going  to  do  the  work?" 

Ethnic  Boundaries  and  School 
Governance 

Early  schooling,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous  section, 
was  conducted  through  the  tutorial  process.    By  the  turn 
of  the  century  each  small  settlement  in  the  county  had  its 
one  room  school  house  (cf.  Casto  1969).    There  is  good  evi- 
dence that  Anglo  children  provided  the  student  bodies  in 
each  case.    However,  one  Mexican-ftmerican  lady,  who  is  now 
in  her  90 -s,  was  interviewed  and  recounted  teaching  a  class 
of  Mexican-American  students  in  South  Town  as  early  as  1904. 
She  was  supported  in  this  venture  by  one  of  the  old  families, 
There  is  no  record  regarding  the  length  of  this  practice. 
Casto  (1969)  mentions  that  a  Mexican-American  boy  attending 
South  Town  High  School  in  1938  was  named  an  American  Farmer 
While  attending  the  P. P. A.  National  Convention  in  Kansas 
City.    This,  surely,  was  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
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Some  Anglos  bellcvo  the  school  system  has  been  good 
for  their  children.    These  people  point  to  graduates  who  have 
,one  off  and  made  "good.-    There  are  a  number  of  South  Town 
Anglos  who  have  become  professors  in  some  o£  the  nation's 
nore  reputable  universities,  executives  in  big  industry,  and 
so  forth.    However,  I  suspect  that  this  is  more  a  relation- 
ship of  Anglo  social  class  and  not  of  the  schooling  itself. 
There  are  others  who  point  out  the  deficiencies  they  had 
to  overcome  when  going  to  college,  especially  in  the  areas 
Of  math  and  science.    Vet,  local  Anglos  are  prone  to  share 
affirmative  perceptions  of  the  local  schools.  Non-locals, 
or  late  newcomers,  who  are  more  transient  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  employment  tend  to  project  negative  qualities  on 
the  school.    They  say  the  school  system  is  no  good,  or  it's 
weak,  or  their  children  are  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the 
state,  and  so  forth.    All  local  Anglos  share  a  belief  that 
teachers  are  a  source  of  weakness.    South  To.«  Anglos  share 
with  North  Town  Anglos  the  belief  that  their  teachers  are 

generally  cast-offs. 

A„  ana]     is  of  school  annuals  since  1940  indicates 
that  the  percentage  of  Mexican-American  students  has  gradu- 
ally increased  from  22%  in  1940  to  75%  in  1973.    The  school 
system  was  segregated  at  the  lower  elementary  level  dur.ng 
the  memory  span  of  all  informants  (cf.  RocK=1952).  The 
Anglo  rationale  for  this  division,  or  segrecation,  relates 
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to  the  inability  of  Mexiean-Anorican  children  to  speak 
English,    in  1948  there  wore  two  heterogeneous  sections 
,et  up  With  parents  given  choices  as  to  which  section  their 
children  would  attend.    As  expected,  few  chose  to  nix  their 
Children.    Rock  (ibid.)  accounts  for  the  increased  nu«*er 
of  "Latins"  in  upper  grade  levels  between  1939-1951  in 
several  ways.    First,  there  was  a  change  in  promotional 
policy.    Whereas  traditionally  "Latins"  had  to  spend  several 
years  in  each  grade  the  change  was  made  to  socially  pron»te 
in  order  to  keep  students  up  with  their  age  group,  regard- 
less of  acaden,ic  achieven»nt.    Second,  the  schools  were 
ethnically  integrated.    Third,  the  subject  matter  was 
broadened  to  include  science,  arts.  Spanish,  music,  bank. 
Shop  and  home-making.    It  was  Rock's  general  conclusion, 
based  on  achievement  tests  conducted  during  these  years, 
that  desegregation  of  the  two  ethnic  groups  increased  the 
percentage  of  low  achievers  in  each  class  (5-8  grades) . 
instruction  became  more  difficult,  and  most  teachers  were 
non-credentlaled  during  this  period  of  tir^.  -  ^--^ 

proportion  of  "Latins"  were  achieving  scores  equal  to.  or 
greater  than,  the  Mglo  students,  according  to  Rock  (Ibid.). 
Most  Anglos  of  South  Town  believe  that  too  many  Mexican- 
American  students  in  the  classrooms  have  retarded  their 

childrcns'  achievencnts . 

The  school  Board  has  been  convposed  of  Anglo  ranchers 
and  businessmen.    Since  the  organisation  of  the  Independent 
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school  District  in  May  1951,  there  have  only  been  fifteen 
different  Board  members.    A  significant  number  of  those 
serve  the  entire  period.    However,  the  Board  was  controlled 
by  one  man  during  this  period  of  time.    His  control  was  so 
pervasive  that  former  Board  members  state  that  the  meet- 
ings would  only  last  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  order  for 
this  man  to  report  the  decisions  that  he  had  already  made 
and  to  get  the  formal  votes  necessary  for  the  minutes. 
Board  members  knew  he  had  already  made  decisions  without 
the  prior  approval  of  other  members.    This  man  also  chose 
the  new  board  replacements,  thus  there  was  very  little 
competition.    This  period  is  also  correlated  with  a  set  of 
locally  produced  professional  school  leaders.    In  compari- 
son with  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1370  the 
period  1951-1970  is  conceived  by  most  as  a  dormant  period. 
Several  have  conceptualized  it  as  a  time  when  the  only  con- 
cern was  to  "keep  the  doors  open." 

The  voting  patterns  over  the  years  provide  an  inter- 
esting insight  into  the  social  dimensions  of  local  school 
leadership.    The  data  also  support  the  ethnographic  evidence 
that  the  school  system  has  always  been  tightly  controlled 
by  a  small  group  of  Anglos.    The  period  of  1951-1973  can 
he  divided  into  two  eras  of  school  leadership.    For  example, 
during  the  era  of  1951-1967,  when  school  leadership  was  con- 
trolled by  one  Anglo  businessman,  the  vote  was  exceptionally 
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light— an  average  of  51.44  votes  cast  in  each  election. 
However,  1968  initiates  a  period  of  intense  competition. 
The  voting  gets  exceedingly  heavier — an  average  of  933.83 
votes  per  year  during  1968-1973.    The  minutes  record  an 
initial  challenge  from  Anglos  as  well  as  Mexican- Americans 
in  1968.    There  were  260  votes  cast.    Vet,  the  same  unit 
won  and  the  next  year  interest  dropped.    Only  53  votes  were 
cast.    In  1970  the  battle  got  more  intense— 1,228  votes 
were  cast.    This  is  also  the  year  the  Board  instituted  the 
practice  of  running  by  positions.    Again  the  rationale  was 
the  same  as  found  in  North  Town— to  keep  the  Mexican- 
Americans  from  using  their  plurality  to  capture  the  whole 
School  Board.    Since  1970  the  vote  has  increased  each  year. 
In  1973,  1,639  votes  were  cast.     (This  period  of  intense 
competition  will  be  more  fully  described  at  a  later  time.) 

The  Anglo  School  Board  which  dominated  the  schools 
from  1950-1970  operated  out  of  an  economy  value-class.  The 
believed  function  of  the  Board  at  this  time  was  to  keep 
taxes  down  and  spending  at  a  minimum.    An  analysis  of  the 
School  Board  minutes  during  this  period  reveals  that  finan- 
cial concerns  dominated  the  School  Board's  attention.  This 
School  Board  can  be  designated  as  a  "caretaker  Board." 
It  is  significantly  correlated  with  an  administrative 
staff  which  reflects  this  basic  orientation,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  the  locals.    There  was  only  one  superintendent 
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during  this  period  and  he  was  completely  doninated  by  the 
School  Board  chairman.    Most  of  the  teaching  faculty  and 
other  administrative  positions  were  occup<*»d  by  local  prod- 
ucts.   Each  protected  the  other*    The  new  School  Board  is 
so  different  that  locals  tend  to  view  it  as  "innovative." 
It  inuncdiately  moved  to  hire  a  new  superintendent »  who  be- 
gan to  recruit  new  administrative  personnel.    This  innova- 
tive period  is  responsible  for  enhancing  the  physical 
facilities  and  introducing  some  sixteen  new  academic  pro- 
grams.   It  is  significant  that  the  change  in  School  Board 
composition  has  been  accompanied  by  a  different  understand- 
ing of  their  task  and  a  new  set  of  professionals.    This  will 
be  described  more  fully  in  another  section. 

The  South  Town  School  Board  has  traditionally  selec- 
ted local  products  as  school  personnel.    That  is,  teachers 
and  administrators.    This  tended  to  ensure  control.  Locals 
are  perceived,  as  in  North  Town,  as  having  a  greater  invest- 
ment in  local  affairs.    This  includes  the  ethnic  boundaries 
and  the  socialization  factors  associated  with  their  main- 
tenance.    Non-local  teachers  and  administrative  personnel 
are  generally  perceived  as  possible  change  agents,  or 
persons  brokering  nntside  values.    However,  neither  the 
School  Board,  nor  local  non-school  related  Anglos,  exhibited 
any  concern  with  teachers*  private  lives  as  they  did  in 
North  Town.    There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  social  activity 
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in  South  Town,  but  the  Anqlos  seemed  more  relaxed  with  re- 
gard to  teachorij*  private  behavior.    As  long  as  a  classroom 
is  confroilod  a  teacher  does  not  receive  a  qreat  deal  of 
pressure.    Last  year  a  teacher's  contract  was  not  renewed 
because  he  was  unable  to  control  the  students,  even  though 
he  was  a  local  product. 

School  leaders  in  South  Town  have  generally  believed 
that  Anglos  should  be  tracked  into  college  and  the  profes- 
sions, while  the  Mexican-Americans  should  be  tracked  into 
the  trades.    The  school's  professional  leadership  had  been 
in  the  habit  ot  tracking  students  in  this  manner  for  years, 
until  recently  challenged  by  Raza  Unida  members.  School 
leaders  traditionally  share  with  local  Anglos  the  belief 
that  Mexican -American  students  are  not  as  capable  academi- 
cally as  the  Anglos  because  of  cultural  impediments.  One 
exception  must  be  noted.    One  informant  flatly  denied  such 
beliefs.    The  Anglo  informant  placed  the  blame  on  the  school 
system  itself.    The  analyst  did  not  find  this  perception  to 
be  widespread,  however. 

The  professional  school  personnel  are  generally 
*ware  of  local  ethnic  boundaries,  but  due  to  their  lack 
Of  social  interaction  with  locals  there       a  significant 
degree  of  variation  in  details.    Teachers  do  not  have  a 
9Jfeat  deal  of  ovorall  social  interaction  with  each  other 
®t  the  local  citizcnrv.     As  a  result  they  share  a  number  of 
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variations  in  their  beliefs  about  the  local  ethnic  boundaries. 
The  administration  is  comprised  almost  totally  of  local  prod- 
ucts, who  are  aware  of  Board  activities  and  local  issues. 
In  fact,  the  key  mechanism  for  staying  alive  politically 
is  the  maintenance  of  key  informants,  as  it  was  in  North 
Town.    On  the  other  hand,  teachers  tend  to  rely  on  the  ad- 
ministration for  protection.    They  generally  keep  up  with 
local  affairs  through  tha  students.    Single,  non-local 
teachers,  have  a  tendency  to  leave  the  area  on  Friday  after- 
noons and  return  Sunday  nights. 

As  in  North  Town  there  has  been  a  tradition  of  stu- 
dent favoritism  in  South  Town,    The  school  has  reflected  the 
local  control  over  rewards  and  scarce  resources.    One  in- 
formant mentioned  that  each  year  when  he  goes  to  the  local 
livestock  show  he  knows  beforehand  what  kids  will  get  the 
awards.    Traditionally  Anglo  students  have  maintained  con- 
trol of  such  positions  as  cheerleaders,  majorettes,  class 
favorites,  school  favorites,  and  academic  awards.    But  this 
trend  reversed  itself  in  the  1960 's  when  the  Mexican- 
Americans  gained  majority  status.    However,  an  analysis  of 
School  annuals  reveals  that  evc.i  when  Mexican-Americans 
Acquired  the  majority  status  the  Anglos  still  maintained 
control  of  the  rewards  and  offices,  as  mentioned  in  chapter 
two.    There  have  been  several  mechanisms  used  to  ensure  this 
process  in  the  past.    First,  a  rule  existed  which  stated 
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that  the  top  academic  awards  could  only  bo  computed  in  terms 
of  four  years  attended  at  South  Town  High  School."^  Secondly, 
it  was  rumored  that  a  certain  grade  level  had  to  be  main- 
tained—which tended  to  remove  the  majority  of  the  Mexican- 
American  students  from  competition. 

Anglos  Lose  Control  of  Schools 
South  Town  Anglos  generally  agree  with  North  Town 
Anglos  that  increased  state  and  federal  articulations  have 
decreased  local  control.    Yet,  there  is  a  difference  between 
school  leaders  in  the  two  locales  regarding  the  importance 
attached  to  this  fact.    South  Town  school  leaders  never  be- 
lieved they  had  much  local  control  to  start  with.    The  ana- 
lyst will  describe  state  and  federal  impact  upon  South 
Town's  schools  in  the  following  section,  however,  school 
leaders  were  far  more  concerned  with  the  loss  of  ethnic 
control  of  schools,  that  is,  the  increasing  social  dominance 
of  Mexican©  students.    This  introduction  is  not  intended  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  one  source  of  change  over  the 
other,  but  rather  to  specify  where  Anglo  school  leaders' 
concerns  presently  rest. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  mixed  dating  between  high 
school  students.    At  school  dances  there  is  some  mixed 
<iancing.    One  Anglo  mother  spoke  about  her  daughter's  role 
In  this  process  with  some  apprehension.    The  daughter  had  a 
Mexican -American  bovfriend  who  called  quite  often,  but  they 
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never  dated.    The  mother  admitted  discouraging  dating  the 
boy  and  expressed  her  fears  about  mixed  dating  in  general. 
Local  Anglos  are  against  it. 

There  are  several  mixed  marriages  amongst  teachers 
in  South  Town.    In  one  case,  most  familiar  to  the  analyst, 
the  Anglo  husband  tended  to  be  alienated  from  both  ethnic 
groups.    It  is  rumored  that  the  Anglos  had  the  man  followed 
("tailed",   for  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  see  if  he 
was  selling  drugs  to  students.    No  evidence  was  ever  found 
to  substantiate  this  allegation. 

The  1960 's  brought  an  increased  amount  of  upper-level 
controls  to  South  Town  school  system,  as  it  did  to  North 
Town,    south  Town  followed  North  Town  in  participating  in 
Federal  educational  programs.    This  has  provided  one  of  the 
major  change  elements  during  the  1960's.    The  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  demanded  the  desegregation 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
has  consistently  demanded  that  funds  be  distributed  equally 
between  the  two  ethnic  sectors.    There  is  the  added  impera- 
tive that  certain  funds  be  used  "only"  for  Mexican-American 
educational  programs— such  as  the  migrant  school,  the  school 
lunch  program,  salaries  of  teacher  aides,  etc.    As  men- 
tioned earlier  the  Economic  Opportunity  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  set  up  and  has  contributed  toward  preschool  pro- 
grams.   The  Federal  "VISTA"  Program  had  a  tremendous  impact 
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on  tho  locale,  and  this  will  bo  discussed  later.  Tho 
upper-levol  articulations  have  increased  over  the  years 
and  local  control  has  decreased  in  response.    During  this 
process  the  school  has  become  what  several  Anglos  defined 
as  a  "Mexican -American  school."    That  is,  the  Mexican- 
American  students  are  the  majority  (75%)  and  control  the 
social  life.     In  1973  Mexican-American  students  captured 
sixty  social  positions  and  awards  out  of  eighty.  Further, 
the  School  Board  is  composed  of  a  Mexican -American  majority, 
and  there  are  two  Mexican-American  administrators.  These 
changes  have  forced  several  Anglo  families  to  send  their 
children  to  private  urban  schools.    Several  other  Anglo 
families  would  do  the  same  if  financially  able.  The 
locals  are  within  the  domain  of  the  State  and  Federal  units 
in  terms  of  funding,  accreditation,  teacher  credentialing , 
and  curriculum  constraints.    The  school  system,  according 
to  locals,  provides  a  decreasing  number  of  local  choices 
and  therefore  the  interest  level  of  locals  has  consistently 
declined . 

The  present  school  leadership  is  of  the  general 
opinion  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  col- 
lege track  at  the  expense  of  learning  a  productive  skill, 
•tost  think  that  the  local  schools  should  first  teach  one 
to  read  and  write,  and  secondly,  how  to  do  something 
^hat  will  enable  the  student  to  exist  as  an  economic 
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independent  social  unit.    After  that  task  is  completed  the 
student  should  have  the  survival  instincts  and  skills  to 
decide  further  academic  processes.    It  is  believed  that 
the  present  high  school  graduates,  and  college  graduates, 
are  "not  very  useful."    That  is,  "they  don't  know  how  to 
do  anything." 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
Summarily,  South  Town  Anglos  share  with  North  Town 
Anglos  the  dominant  theme  of  cultural  superiority.  This 
includes  the  ideas  of  manifest  destiny,  hard-work  ethic, 
innate  intelligence  for  managing  local  affairs,  being  law- 
abiding  and  honest,  possessing  personal  cleanliness,  being 
financial  responsibility  toward  family  and  others  (taxpayer) , 
not  prone  to  physical  violence,  being  sexually  responsible, 
and  having  a  strong  faith  in  formal  education...   As  in  North 
Town  the  local  Mexican -Americans  are  believed  to  exhibit 
contrasting  cultural  features  which  are  labeled  as  inferior. 
The  social  boundaries  separating  the  ethnic  sectors  in 
South  Town  are  the  products  of  the  preceding  system  of 
meanings.    The  most  perv.'.ive  historical  pattern  character- 
izing ethnic  relations  has  been  that  of  labor.  Mexican- 
Americans  have  always  been  a  source  of  cheap  labor.  Such 
formal  institutions  as  the  public  school  system  and  local 
churches  have  exhibited  patterns  of  Anglo  superordlnation 
of  Mexicanos.    For  example,  school  board  members. 
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administrators,  and  teachers,  are  valued  in  terms  of  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  adhere  to  and  exhibit  the  local 
Anglo  culture  regarding  ethnic  differentiation. 

The  following  section  will  set  up  a  contrast  between 
the  culture  of  South  Town  Anglos  and  Mexicanos  by  describ- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  latter  define    and  interpret  local 
ethnic  relations. 

South  Town  Mexican -Americans  Interpret 
Local  Social  Evolution  and 
Ethnic  Relations 
Early  Mexican -American  settlement  of  the  area  is 
correlated  with  the  Anglo  settlement  and  the  labor  needs  of 
the  agricultural  operations  as  stated  earlier.    The  area  is 
contiguous  to  North  County  and  the  patterns  are  very  similar, 
Again,  the  deviation  from  this  theme  in  South  County  re- 
volves around  the  dominant  ranching  operations  and  the 
habitats*  inability  to  allow  a  maximization  of  farming. 
Thus,  the  environment  has  set  some  upward  parameters  upon 
the  population,  as  stated  in  Chapter  two. 

Most  Mexican-Americans  of  South  Town  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  historical  subordinate  relationship  to  the 
Anglos,  as  are  those  in  North  Town.    There  is  a  prevailing 
tendency,  especially  among  some  of  the  younger  Mexican- 
Americans,  to  blame  the  founders'  descendents  for  the  rail- 
road boundary,  and  its  implications  for  creating  and 
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maintaining  social  and  oconomic  barriers.    For  example, 
there  were  several  who  described  how  Anglo  males  would  often 
entertain  themselves  after  ball  games  by  beating  up  on 
Mexican-American  males  who  were  leaving  the  game.  Another 
informant  related  how  the  local  Catholic  mass  was  tradi- 
tionally segregated  in  seating  arrangements.    The  few  Anglo 
Catholics  always  had  a  preferred  seating  area  and  Mexican- 
Americans  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  this  section.  The 
informant  described  with  great  delight  the  morning  she 
decided  that  this  was  wrong  and  decided  to  sit  in  the  Anglo 
section.    She  refused  to  move  and  received  a  number  of 
shocked  and  dismayed  glares  from  members  of  both  ethnic 
sectors . 

On  another  occasion  an  informant  described  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  decided  it  was  time  to  end  the  segregated 
seating  at  the  small  local  movie  theatre.  The  balcony  was 
traditionally  reserved  for  Mexican-Americans.  She  decided 
to  sit  in  the  Anglo  section  downstairs.  She  heard  several 
derogatory  comments  from  Anglos,  some  laughter  from  Anglo 
males,  but  none  attempted  to  remove  her.  However,  this 
did  not  seem  to  halt  the  seating  practices  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Further  boundaries  have  been  set  up  and  maintained 
in  political  activities.    Mexican  informants  state  that 
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elections  wore  never  publicized  in  the  Mexican-American  sec- 
tor of  town.    This  failure  is  a  result  of  the  Anglos'  be- 
lief that  Mexican -Americans  are  dumb  and  unable  to  know 
what's  best  for  them.    Thus  the  need  for  a  patron  is 
rationalized— a  paternalistic  relationship.    One  informant 
stated  that  he  had  paid  his  poll  tax  and  registered  to  vote 
for  twenty-two  years,  but  never  knew  there  were  any  elec- 
tions until  after  the  fact.    Another  case  was  described  by 
a  man  who  worked  for  Anglos  in  a  local  business.  This 
gentleman  was  interacting  with  Anglos  each  day  of  the  week 
and  was  never  informed  concerning  elections.    He  stated  that 
one  day  his  boss  was  leaving  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  vote.    He  said  he  was  not.    He  explained  that  he  did 
not  know  enough  about  the  election  to  vote  intelligently, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had  said  anything 
to  him  about  the  elections  being  held. 

Mexican-Americans  believe  that  there  has  always  been 
a  significant  number  of  very  literate  entrepreneurs  within 
the  local  Mexican-American  population,  in  contradiction  to 
the  beliefs  of  Anglos.    There  is  a  prevailing  Mexican- 
American  hostility  regarding  Anglos'  "devious"  and  ethno- 
centric means  of  keeping  these  persons  from  participating 
in  the  local  politics. 

Local  Mexican- Americans  point  to  World  War  II  as  a 
Watershed  in  their  understanding  of  ethnic  relations  in 
South  Town.    The  military  service  experience  put  the  local 
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Mexican-Amoric:.n  males  in  an  environment  with  different 
ethnic  power  rrlationships.    The  ethnic  boundaries  were  not 
maintained  in  :he  military  as  in  South  Town.    Moct  Mexican- 
American  male,  came  back  after  the  war  with  a  realization 
that  the  prevailing  ethnic  relationships  were  not  ontolo- 
gical,  but  endemic  to  the  local  milieu.    They  began  to 
blame  Anglos  ::r  the  development  and  maintenance  of  this 
phenomenon.    :--  should  be  noted  that  the  Anglo  conceptuali- 
zation of  predestination  regarding  the  relationships  is 
also  shared  b -  a  significant  number  of  Mexicans  in  South 
Town,  as  it  was  in  North  Town.    This  is  evidently  localized 
among  the  elc.rly  and  is  therefore  gradually  fading  from 
the  meaning  system  of  the  local  population.    Several  elderly 
Mexican-Americans  stated  that  God  set  up  the  relationship 
of  Anglo  domination.    Further,  the  Anglos  had  always 
treated  them  Undly,  so  "why  try  to  change  what  is  ordained 
to  be." 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  extra  kinship 
social  organization  among  the  Mexican-American  population, 
relative  to  the  Anglos.    Besides  the  Catholic  Church,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  keep  a  Latin-American  cUb  organized, 
but  the  membership  and  participation  has  been  limited  to  a 
very  few,  and  it  was  originally  church  related.  The 
national  Leacue  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC) 
organization  tried  to  start  a  chapter  in  South  Town  but 
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failed,  due  to  a  lack  of  interest.    Recent  federal  programs 
have  stimulated  an  organization  called  the  Barrio's  Better- 
ment.    Its  purpose  had  been  to  fulfill  federal  guidelines 
for  local  funding.     Its  meetings  attract  a  fairly  good 
crowd  which  represents  the  new  housing  projects  and  Raza 
Onida  unit.    The  recent  La  Raza  Unida  Party  has  started 
several  youth  organizations  and  stirred  up  considerable 
organizational  interest  amongst  Mexican-American  persons— 
but  this  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter. 

There  axe  some  social  distinctions  made  by  Mexican- 
Americans  regarding  the  power  relationships  amongst  them- 
selves.   The  entrepreneurs  tend  to  perceive  themselves  as 
a  different  class  than  the  majority  of  the  Mexican -Americans 
One  informant  described  his  entrance  into  the  local  area 
after  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910  in  Mexico.    He  was 
literate  in  Spanish  and  his  progress  through  school  was 
easily  facilitated.    As  a  young  man,  he  was  operating 
several  different  businesses,  but  had  to  close  one  facility 
«own  because  of  "bad"  habits  of  the  returning  migrants, 
'•he  migrants  are  perceived,  by  this  man,  as  picking  up  bad 
*»abits  in  the  north  from  gangsters  and  Anglos— such  as 
stealing,  bad  language,  loose  morals.    The  subordinates, 

lower  class  Mexican -Americans,  are  defined  in  their 
iUiteracy,  lack  of  initiative  (laziness),  and  historical 
"Manual  laboring  life  style. 
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Almost  invariably  the  analyst  picked  up  the  same  in- 
formation from  other  Mexican-American  elites.    The  lady 
described  earlier  as  a  teacher  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  was  quite  adamant  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
"not  the  same"  as  all  the  other  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
area.    Elva  (a  pseudonym)  ,  and  her  husband  ran  a  small 
store  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  evidently  had  little 
or  no  social  contact  with  the  majority  of  local  Mexican- 
Americans.    Her  daughter  described  the  way  they  attempted 
to  beat  the  local  segregated  educational  system.  It's 
very  intriguing.    Evidently  Elva  became  good  friends  with 
one  of  the  local  "old  family"  women,  whom  we  described 
earlier  as  having  been  a  mother  to  the  Mexican -American 
people  during  the  early  periods  in  South  Town.    Elva  de- 
cided her  children  needed  better  schooling  than  they  could 
get  if  they  continued  in  the  segregated  Mexican -American 
school.    With  the  help  of  her  Anglo  friend  enrolled  the 
children  in  what  she  calls  the  "American  School."    She  de- 
manded they  be  accepted,  and  they  were.    Elva  continued 
this  practice,  but  didn't  think  too  highly  of  the  local 
•American  School"  either,  so  she  arranged  for  at  least  one 
Of  the  children  to  attend  school  in  San  Antonio  each  year. 
That  is,  after  a  year  of  schooling  in  San  Antonio  one  child 
would  return  to  South  Town  and  another  child  would  go  to 
San  Antonio  for  the  next  year.    She  would  rotate  the  chil- 
dren in  this  mnnner. 
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The  history  of  Mo\ican-Amorican  settlement  in  the 
area  is  characterized  by  a  number  of  persons,  like  Elva  in 
the  early  twentieth  century »  who  believed  themselves 
socially  and  culturally  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Mexican- 
American  populace.    Yet,  these  Mexican-American  elites  were 
generally  categorized  by  Anglos  in  the  same  inferior  cul- 
tural category  as  all  other  Mexicanos.    Thus,  there  was 
often  an  attempt  by  Mexican  elites  to  over-compensate  for 
their  subordinate  role.    The  analyst  discovered  that  many  of 
the  Mexican -American  elites  not  only  shared  Anglo  cultural 
features  attached  to  Mexican-Americans ,  but  often  expressed 
them  in  a  more  intense  manner.    It  seems  to  illustrate  that 
the  cultural  features  and  boundaries  created  by  the  ethnic 
relationships  are  so  sharp  and  penetrating  that  an  attempt 
to  escape  is  intensely  painful.    The  damage  to  one's  self- 
image  is  incredible.    This  whole  process  provides  an  im- 
portant clue  to  the  vociferous  nature  of  the  Raza  Unida 
movement  that  we  will  discuss  later. 

Mexican -American  Perceptions  of 
Schooling 

Historically  Mexican-Americans  in  South  County  have 
not  perceived  the  need  for  schooling.    This  feature  they 
share  with  North  County  Mexican -Americans.    However,  this 
belief  began  to  change  in  the  1940 *s  and  has  continued  to 
depreciate  since.    In  fact,  it  would  be  safe  to  describe 
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the  contemporary  Mexican-Amor ican  parental  population  as 
viewing  schooling  as  the  most  viable  means  to  upward  social 
and  economic  mobility.    There  arc  many  Mexican-Americans 
who  firmly  believe  that  Anglos  have  inhibited  Mexican- 
American  education.    Mexican-Zunericans  will  often  describe 
the  way  Anglos  have  manipulated  the  school  system  to  keep 
Mexican  youth  from  getting  scarce  awards.    Some  believe 
that  there  was  an  early  rule  that  only  children  whose  par- 
ents attended  South  Town  High  School  could  receive  certain 
awards.    This  belief  was  not  found  among  the  Board  Minutes, 
nor  among  Anglo  informants.    Mexican-Americans  explain  that 
Anglos  are  "tricky"  this  way,  that  is,  they  will  state  the 
existence  of  some  rule  or  law  and  the  Mexican -American  has 
to  believe  it  exists  because  he  has  no  means  to  disprove 
such  statements.    So,  they  admit,  it  might  have  been  a  rumor, 
but  it  effectively  intimidated  Mexican-Americans.    Such  has 
been  the  pattern  of  the  relationships.    When  an  Anglo  says 
something  is  true,  (a  rule,  law.,  etc.)  the  Mexican  tradi- 
tionally has  had  to  accept  it.    There  were  no  power  or 
cultural  brokers  from  the  state  or  federal  levels  that 
could  be  utilized  to  challenge  Anglo  contentions. 

Most  Mexican-Americans  have  been  aware  of  the  Anglo 
dominance  of  school  leadership  and  some  believe  such  re- 
flects an  "oppression"  of  Mexiccinos.  Mexican-Americans 
•describe  the  function  of  school  leadership  as  not  only 
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brokering  local  ethnic  boundaries  related  to  achievement 
and  awards »  but  also  in  distributing  scarce  resources. 
The  used  equipment  always  went  to  the  Mexican-American 
schools,  and  the  newer  equipment  to  the  Anglo  schools. 
When  the  Federal  Government  demanded  the  facilities  be 
integrated,  the  Anglos  immediately  £ixed  up  the  schools  so 
their  children  would  have  better  facilities.    Outdoor  rest- 
rooms  were  modernized,  new  playground  equipment  was  pur- 
chased, rooms  were  painted,  some  new  furniture  was  pur- 
chased, a  new  fence  was  constructed  around  the  play  area, 
and  so  forth.    Mexican -Americans  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
Anglos  didn't  focus  on  these  bad  conditions  previously  be- 
cause their  children  did  not  have  to  go  there. 

Some  Mexican -Americans  are  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  Anglos  have  tracked  their  children  into  the  manual 
labor  type  jobs.    They  are  now  demanding  that  they  be 
tracked  into  the  professions.    They  want  their  children  to 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  college  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
Anglos  do.    However,  there  is  evidence  that  the  negative 
Subordination  self-imagn  is  still  present  amongst  Mexican- 
Americans.    Mexican-American  teachers  relate  that  students 
will  often  attempt  to  "cop  out"  on  homework,  or  classroom 
work,  by  stating  that  there  is  no  future  in  doing  such  work, 
for  "I  will  work  in  the  fields  like  my  parents."    Or  again, 
"I  can't  do  that,  I'm  a  Mexican." 
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Although  tho  fact  that  few  Mexican-American  youths 
have  graduated  and  achieved  socially  is  used  by  Anglos  to 
justify  their  belief  that  the  others  are  just  too  lazy  and 
dumb,  Mexican-American  teachers  and  school  personnel  use  the 
same  phenomenon  as  a  model  in  attempting  to  break  the  nega- 
tive self-image  created  by  Anglo  boundaries.    There  is 
evidence  to  support  the  premise  that  most  Mexican-American 
parents  are  as  anxious  for  their  children  to  get  a  good 
education  as  Anglo  parents  are  for  their  children.  As 
several  parents  expressed  it,  "I  want  my  children  to  have 
it  better  than  I  did." 

An  analysis  of  school  annuals  indicates  the  predomi- 
nance of  Mexican-American  students  and  lends  credence  to  the 
Anglos*  belief  that  the  schools  are  now  "Mexican -Amer ican. " 
Many  Mexicanos  and  Chicanos  would  maintain  that  this  is  not 
totally  true.     It  is  their  contention  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  and  administrators  need  to  be  Mexican -American. 
Further,  curriculum  adjustments  need  to  be  made  by  Mexican- 
Americans.    It  is  contended  that  the  Anglo  cultural  con- 
straint systems  will  operate  the  schooling  process,  no 
matter  what  the  percent  of  Mexican-American  students. 
Some  say  that  the  effect  of  this  Anglo  dominance  has  been 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  "cultural  genocide." 

There  is  an  increased  amount  of  overt  hostility 
manifesting  itself  toward  Analo  teachers  and  administrative 
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personnel  in  the  last  few  years.    During  the  Pall  of  1973 
Mexican-American  parents  were  upset  because  Anglo  teachers 
at  the  elementary  school  were  helping  their  children  fix 
their  clothes — pin  up  torn  places,  clean  up,  etc.    When  I 
sought  to  locate  the  reasons,  it  basically  boiled  down  to 
the  fact  that  some  Mexican-American  parents  don't  want  Anglo 
teachers  touching  their  children,  nor  communicating  the  idea 
that  they  are  not  dressed  properly. 

Mexican-American  teachers  in  South  Town  differ  in  the 
way  they  view  their  teaching  role.    The  majority  see  their 
task  as  assimilating  Mexican-American  kids  into  the  Anglo 
socio-cultural  system.    A  minority,  however,  believe  that 
the  Mexican-Americans  must  get  some  schooling  and  the  neces- 
sary credentials  in  order  to  "beat  the  Anglos  at  their  own 
game."    That  is,  schooling  and  the  information  acquired,  is 
necessary  to  capture  the  socio-economic  positions  tradition- 
ally occupied  by  Anglos — teachers,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
politicians— but  without  capitulating  unique  cultural 
differences,  such  as  language.    It  is  of  strategic  neces- 
sity, according  to  some  Mexican-American  school  personnel 
in  South  Town,  to  quietly  prepare  oneself  and  gain  the  posi- 
tions necessary  to  help  one's  own  race.    This  is  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  system. 

Summarily,  the  Mexican-Americans  of  South  Town  share 
with  North  Town  Mexicanos  the  belief  that  Anglos  have 
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historically  kept  them  socially  and  culturally  subordinate. 
The  concept  of  "internal  colonialism-  developed  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  North  Town  Mexicanos  seems  equally  appli- 
cable here,  that  is,  the  historic  relations  are  character- 
ized by  economic,  social,  and  cultural  domination.  In 
fact,  the  idea  of  "internal  colonialism"  is  probably  held 
more  intensely  by  South  TownVs  La  Raza  Unida  unit  than  by 
North  Town's  comparable  unit.    This  idea  will  be  clearer  in 

a  later  section. 

Although  informants  in  South  Town  tended  to  use 
examples  of  Anglo  suppression  directly  related  to  the  local 
scene,  such  as  seating  patterns  in  church  and  movie  houses, 
and  Elva  provided  a  glimpse  of  ethnic  separatism  in  the 
early  20th  century,  the  two  locales  were  similar  in  the 
way  in  which  ethnic  power  relations  have  been  organized. 
Again,  the  school  system  was  believed  to  be  a  key  mechanism 
in  keeping  Mexicanos  subordinate.    Traditionally  the 
schools  have  been  segregated  and  the  Mexicano  students  have 
not  been  significant  participants.    School  leadership  was 
in  the  hands  of  Anglo  ranchers  and  businessmen  who  func- 
tioned latently  to  keep  Mexican-Americans  from  using 
schools  as  a  means  to  achieve  socio-economic  mobility. 
As  in  North  Town  the  Mexicanos  of  South  Town  have  begun 
to  take  control  of  the  school  system,  not  just  in  terms 
of  a  student  majority,  but  school  leadership  roles,  as  well, 
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c...^»rv  and  Intfirprotation 
The  history  of  int.r-ethnic  relations  in  the  two 
.ocaies  closexy  eits  the  notion  o.  internal-coioniaXis™. 
THe  idea  oe  an  in»i,rant  population  displacing  an  xndi,en 

,roup  is  ™ore  co».ortahiv  related  to  a  hroader  geo- 
graphical scaxe-the  total  area  of  the  Southwest  To 
.^t  the  focus  to  the  two  county  area  has  a  tenden.  ^ 
,«ain  the  concept.    However,  the  other  features  at^c^e 
.o  the  idea  of  internal  coioniaXisn  provide  a  .ust.fiahXe 
aescription  of  historic  ethnic  relations  in  the  two  ^nty 
area.    The  »ost  fundan^ntal  organizing  princxple  xn  the 
^Xationship  has  heen  the  lahor  roles.    The  i™«i,r»t 

Mexican  population  was  indigenous  to  the  "larger  region 
and  provided  the  Anglos  with  a  source  of  cheap  la^r  .o 
^tter  What  rationales  were  used  hy  Anglos  to  explaxn  the 

„..Xting  social  relationships  it  was  a  ; 

,  .4„n     The  differentiation  resulted  xn 
whole  ethnic  population.    The  <Ji 

.    ^hnocentric  projections  by  the  dominant  Anglo 
a  series  of  ethnocentric  pir  j  ,„rioritv 

^  in  believed  cultural  inferiority 
population  which  resulted  in  believe 

on  the  part  of  the  Mexican-Arvericans. 

..e  cultural  features  used  by  Anglos  to  define  the 
eocial  boundaries  between  themselves  and  the 
.xican-Americans  were  displayed  through  such  institu 
patterns  as  geographical  settlement,  economic  transactions. 
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political  offices  and  procGSScs,  religious  organizations, 
voluntary  organizations,  informal  social  relations,  and 
the  schools.    The  cultural  features  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing ethnic  power  relations  may  be  set  forth  in  the 
following  manner; 


ANGLOS 

Ethnocentric  features: 

manifest  destiny  to  settle 
secularized  Protestant 

work-ethic 
genetically  intelligent 
cultural  superiority 
managers,  able  to  handle 

money 
law-abiding,  honest 
not  jealous  of  those  who 

get  ahead 
not  cruel  to  own  ethnic 

members 
not  bound  to  family 
kind,  not  prone  to  settle 

issues  by  physical  force, 

not  dangerous 


Mexican-American  Projections : 
subordinate  labor  role  as 

ontological 
lazy,  no  initiative 
genetically  dumb 
culturally  inferior 
employees,  workers,  can't 

handle  money 
law-breakers ,  dishonest 
jealous  of  those  who  get 

ahead 
cruel  to  own  ethnic 

members 
bound  to  family 
prone  to  settle  issues  by 
physical  force,  dangerous 
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not  clannish 
trustworthy 

financially  responsible 
controls  breeding  and 

sexual  behavior 
taxpayers 

clean 
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clannish 
untrustworthy 
financially  irresponsible 
heavy  breeders,  sexually 

promiscuous ,  passionate 
non-taxpayers ,  economic 

burden  on  Anglos 
dirty 


Over  the  years  Mexican-Americans  have  appropriated 
the  Anglos' culturally  organizing  features.    This  cultural 
denigration  of  the  Mexican-American  has  effectively  sup- 
ported the  social  boundaries  and  kept  the  Mexican-American 
in  a  subordinate,  and  submissive,  position.    As  was  noted, 
there  are  cases  of  Mexican -Americans  who  have  dissented 
and  attempted  to  manifest  this  fact  by  challenging  the 
social  power  relations.    The  fact  that  these  cases  are 
described  as  fragmented  operating  units  is  indicative  of 
the  minuta  degree  in  which  dissenting  cultural  features 
were  shared.    Yet,  the  history  of  local  ethnic  relations 
is  incredibly  striking  in  the  degree  that  local  Mexican- 
Americans  seem  to  have  accepted  definitions  of  themselves 
constructed  and  projected  by  Anglos. 

One  extremely  visible  cultural  distinction  typify- 
ing the  two  ethnic  sectors  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
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resultinq  patterns  are  "organizational"  to  the  Anglos  and 
•structural"  to  the  MexicaP-American.    Since  the  Anglos 
control  the  local  physical  and  social  environment  the 
processes  of  acquiring  scarce  resources,  such  as  education, 
economic  aid,  and  other  such  socially  enhancing  attributes, 
are  viewed  as  strictly  a  matter  of  knowing  who,  how,  and 
when  to  manipulate.    These  are  organizational  management 
features.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexican-American  believes 
that  such  matters  are  out  of  his  control  and  nothing  can 
be  done  without  relying  upon  "gifts"  of  resources  from  the 
«:perordinate  Anglos.    Thus,  the  Mexican-American  conceptu- 
alizes his  position  as  structural,  i.e..  beyond  his  control. 

The  historical  pattern  of  housing  is  illustrative 
Of  this  differentiation.    It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that 
Mexican-Americans  have  been  gradually,  but  r^agerly.  buy- 
ing homes  in  the  Anglo  section  of  town,    one  Anglo  informant 
pointed  to  one  such  house  and  mentioned  that  "they"  could 
always  buy  "over  on  our  side  of  town."    A  discussion  with 
Hexican-Americans.  however,  reveals  a  belief  that  histori- 
cally Anglos  have  used  a  variety  of  means,  both  covert  as 
well  as  overt,  to  keep  Mexican-Americans  on  their  side  of 
the  tracks.    This  is  the  difference  between  a  perception 
that  something  is  organizational  or  structural-the  degree 
Of  control  a  group  is  believed  to  have  over  the  commodity. 
:t  is  often  completely  baffling  to  Anglos  why  Mexican- 
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Americans  arc  so  vociferous  and  hateful  of  late.     It  seems 
so  clear  to  many  Anglos  that  the  problems  Mexican-Americans 
believe  exist  as  a  result  of  Anglo  discrimination  are 
"really"  the  product  of  their  own  inabilities.    In  contrast, 
Mexican-Americans  are  greatly  angered  that  Anglos  are  not 
able  to  see  what  they  have  done  to  Mexican-Americans  over 
the  decades.    Again,  what  is  organizational  to  one  sector 

is  structural  to  the  other. 

The  description  of  schools  and  school  leadership  re- 
veals that  Anglos  have  controlled  this  sector  historically. 
Further,  the  school  environment  has  been  organized  according 
to  the  cultural  features  prevalent  in  the  larger  social 
system.    School  personnel  have  traditionally  been  local 
products  and  are  still  preferred  over  non-locals.  Non- 
locals  are  controlled  by  school  boards  who  do  not  allow  a 
great  deal  of  professional  imagery  to  protect  the  operation 
of  the  schools.    This  aspect  of  school  leadership  will  be- 
come clearer  in  relationship  to  the  present  conflict  to 
be  described  in  a  later  section. 

Schooling  itself,  as  a  means  to  greater  economic 
and  social  positions,  has  been  historically  more  important 
to  the  Anglos  than  to  the  Mexican-Americans.    This  was 
coronated  with  the  traditional  labor  relations  and  the 
concomitant  cultural  features  attached  to  those  relations. 
The  fact  that  historic  school -oriented  competition  among 
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Anglos  tended  to  center  on  non-acadomic  issues  is  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  choices  available  to  Anglos  with  rolation 
to  academic  concerns.    That  is,  the  State  level  units  have 
defined  the  curriculum,  teacher's  credentialing,  and  other 
such  subjects,  so  that  these  matters  are  defined  as  "struc- 
tural" to  local  Anglos  in  relation  to  the  state  level  control, 
tlhen  people  are  not  making  choices  there  is  no  neurological 
activity  setting  up  contrasting  meanings.    This  was  illus- 
trated during  the  field  work  period  when  the  analyst  would 
attempt  to  plumb  the  meanings  ascribed  by  Anglos  to  the  im- 
portance of  different  types  of  schooling,  for  example,  what 
courses  need  to  be  eliminated,  added,  etc.    Most  Anglos, 
even  school  leadership,  had  no  thoughts  on  the  matter.  The 
or:e  exception  was  the  tendency  to  increase  the  trade  cur- 
riculum.   This  was  specifically  important  to  some  board 
members  and  school  leaders. 

Most  significant  has  been  the  presence  and  persis- 
tence of  ethnic  boundaries  in  the  schools.    Even  the  intro- 
duction of  a  minority  of  non-local  Anglos  has  not  dramati- 
cally altered  the  social  organization  of  the  schools.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  1960's  has  been  a 
product  of  local  Mexican-American  efforts  and  federal  level 
power  articulations-described  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
emerging  Mexican-American  efforts  to  alter  the  traditional 
socio-cultural  svstem  can  be  accounted  for  by  noting  the 
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,.aaual  incrcasa  in  the  nu^.      «oxlca„-An.ri=an  en«cp.c- 
.ir,n  on  the  local  scene.    With  the  rise  to 

„f  holna  Mexican-American.    That  is,  the  labor 
definitions  of  boxng  riexj.c« 

^Xationship  Changes,  fron.  an  employee  of  Anglos  to  an  en.- 

L«er  to  a  manager,  ana  so  forth.    ..us    the  staga 
heco^es  increasingly  re-arranged  and  the  period  of  intense 
««,.ontation  hegins-the  power  relations  change  and  the 
He^icl^rican  atte^^t^to  articulate  on  the  sa«e  level 

^'following  .«o  chapters  .ill  ^escrihe  t.  recent 
perioa  Of  ethnic  conflict  characterising  the  two  locales 
1  ..-iter  has  chosen  to  treat  each  locale  separately  xn 
1.  to  .intain  the  integrity  of  the  local  ethnic  pow^r 

Since  the  behaviors  of  both  local  sectors  has 
relations.    Since  tne  b= 

.«=  to  the  opposing  ethnic  sector  eacn 
been  a  set  of  responses  to  the  opp  .^ioulate 
..„ale  is  an  integrated  whole.    .He  ^^vsis  w.U    t  pu  ate 
the  continuities  and  discontinuities  which  differentiate 
the  locales. 
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FOOTNOTES 


The  North  Town  school  board  minutos  are  only  avail- 
able from  1948,  at  which  time  the  independent  school 
district  was  organized  out  of  the  former  county 
structure.    However,  the  Centennial  Corporation 
(1971)  records  some  of  the  earlier  school  trustees 
which  substantiates  the  writer's  idea  regarding  the 
traditional  control  of  the  schools. 

The  analyst  checked  with  Dr.  Joe  Juarez,  of  the 
university  of  California,  Davis,  California.  Dr. 
Juarez  has  been  conducting  research  in  Laredo, 
Texas  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  area.  In 
his  opinion  the  area  of  North  and  South  Counties 
was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo  settlement. 
He  has  done  considerable  work  with  the  archives  in 
Webb  County.    Mr.  Richard  Santos,  of  San  Antonio, 
has  done  primary  research  in  the  early  Bexar  County 
archives  and  concurs  with  Dr.  Juarez. 

This  notion  is  substantiated  by  further  research 
in  the  area  by  Foley  and  Lozano. 

In  the  school  board  minutes  for  November  14,  1951. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MEXICAN- AMERICAN  THREAT  TO  DOMINANCE  AND 

THE  ANGLOS  RESPONSE 
PART  I:     THE  CASE  OF  NORTH  TOWN 

The  preceding  demographic  and  historical  material 
has  clearly  portrayed  the  relative  power  positions  of  the 
Anglos  and  Mexicanos  in  the  two  localities.    Anglos  *>ave 
always  controlled  the  land  and  social  institutions  in  both 
counties.    They  have  clearly  exhibited  a  more  favorable 
economic  and  educational  profile,  which  has  facilitated 
their  continual  control  over  the  environment.    It  is  their 
belief  that  this  dominance  has  been  due  to  hard  work  as- 
sociated with  a  superior  culture.    In  contrast,  Mexican- 
Americans  have  always  occupied  subordinate  economic  and 
social  positions.    They  have  had  little  control  over  their 
Physical  and  social  environment  and  manifest  demographic 
characteristics  endemic  to  their  relative  subordinate 
position. 

This  power  differentiation  between  the  two  ethnic 
units  has  resulted  in  a  separatism  which  is  maintained  by 
every  aspect  o.!  organizational  life  in  the  two  localities. 
The  governance  of  schools  has  played  a  special  role  in 
Maintaining  the  economic  and  social  boundaries  differen- 
tiating the  two  nthnic  units.    School  leaders  have  been 
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chosen  according  to  thoir  willingness  and  ability  to  "broker" 
the  local  culture  of  ethnic  differentiation. 

Yet,  the  preceding  descriptions  of  the  two  ethnic 
units  reveal    a  gradual  improvement  in  the  Mexican-American's 
demographic  position  and  a  significant  transformation  of 
their  belief  system-what  they  believe  about  themselves  and 
their  relative  subordinate  socio-cultural  position.  Clearly, 
many  Mexicanos  in  both  localities  believe  their  low  socio- 
economic position  to  be  a  result  of  Anglo  oppression  and 
not  the  lack  of  hard  work  or  an  inferior  culture.  The 
reality  and  cultural  potential  aspects  characterizing  the 
ethnic  units  in  the  historical  power  relationships  have  been 
of  such  tenacious  nature  that  any  changes  should  elicit  a 
sense  of  incredulity  from  an  observer. 

The  present  chapter,  and  the  following  one,  attempt 
to  rirst,  account  for  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
localities  between  ethnic  units,  second,  describe  the  Mexican- 
American  mobilization  process  as  witnessed  by  the  analyst 
during  the  field  work  period,  and  third,  record  the  Anglos' 
response  to  Mexicano  mobilization.    There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  continuity  in  the  Mexican-American's  mobiliza- 
tion of  both  localities,  but  rather  than  treating  this  ac- 
tivity as  a  single  phenomenon  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  each  locale.    It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  behavior  of  one  ethnic  unit  without 
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reference  to  that  of  the  other  ethnic  unit  in  the  same 
locality.    That  is,  there  is  a  significant  difference  in 
each  locale's  "threat- response"  pattern  to  warrant  a  more 
unified  approach.    Each  unit  in  a  locale  has  a  certain  cul- 
tural differentiation  attached  to  the  present  competitive 
activity,  which  is  shaped  not  only  by  the  local  historical 
developments  but  by  the  existential  demands  inherent  in 
the  conflict  itself.    The  historical  culture  which  informs 
local  ethnic  relations  in  each  locale  is  being  reshaped 
by  the  development  of  new  cultural  features  created  by  the 
conflict.    Thus,  an  attempt  to  separate  the  activity  and 
cultural  features  of  the  two  locales  should  lend  clarity 
to  the  phenomena.    It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  at  clarity 
does  not  obfuscate  the  continuities  existing  between  the 
two  locales. 

There  are  a  number  of  regional,  state,  and  federal 
level  contributions  which  help  account  for  the  local  mobili- 
zation efforts  in  both  locales.    Since  these  apply  to  both 
locales,  and  are  conceptually  distinct  phenomena,  they  will 
be  presented  as  a  preface  to  the  local  level  mobilization 
data. 

upper  Level  Contributions;  A  Preface 
to  Local  Mobilization 
When  a  group  of  people  have  been  so  structurally 
*>minated,  as  have  been  the  Mexican-Americans,  it  is  of 
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great  thoorotical  interest  to  account  for  any  significant 
change.    That  is,  where  do  the  alternative  choices  come 
from?    The  Mexican-American  actors  must  have  alternative 
possibilities  from  which  to  choose  if  a  unit  emerges  to 
challenge  the  Anglos'  power  and  control.    The  history  of 
the  locales  indicated  that  there  were  Mexican-Americans 
over  the  years  who  did  not  share  the  local  cultural  fea- 
tures regarding  their  ethnic  subordinate  power  position. 
Some  of  these  persons,  like  Elva  in  1904,  had  occupied  a 
superordinate  and  unoppressive  socio-cultural  position  be- 
fore migrating  to  North  or  South  Towns.    Such  persons 
operated  as  fragiaented  units  and  evidently  did  not  attempt 
to  play  a  significant  brokerage  role.    That  is,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  transmit  their  meaning-systems  to  others, 
but  used  their  skill  authority  to  maximize  scarce  resources 
controlled  by  Anglos  for  personal  enhancement— economic , 
schooling. 

There  are  a  number  of  Mexican -Americans  since  World 
War  I  ,  who  either  left  and  returned,  or  were  newcomers, 
that  brokered  a  new  set  of  cultural  features.    First,  re- 
turning veterans  have  played  a  key  brokerage  role  in  initiat- 
ing the  present  mobilizati   n  movement.    In  military  service 
Hexican-American  males  participated  in  a  totally  different 
power  relationship,  where  one's  power  position  was  defined 
according  to  achieved  rank  and  not  ethnicity.    Their  social 
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relations  with  Anglos,  military  and  lay,  were  not  structured 
by  the  same  power  and  cultural  features  a?  experienced  in 
South  Texas— and  the  concomitant  boundaries  created  by  the 
local  culture  of  ethnic  relations. 

Second,  local  field  laborers  who  have  been  forced  to 
annually  migrate  north  have  also  experienced  a  different 
set  of  social  relationships  with  Anglos.    As  described 
earlier,  many  Mexican -American  informants  speak  with  a 
great  deal  of  emotion  about  the  many  close  friendships  es- 
tablished with  Anglos  up  north.    The  fact  that  migrants 
have  experienced  new  social  relations,  coupled  with  their 
increased  economic  independence  from  the  local  South  Texas 
Anglo  agricultural  economy,  has  made  this  fragmented- 
aggregate  unit  a  formidable  source  of  power  in  mobilizing 
Mexican-Americans  against  the  Anglo  units  in  the  two  locales. 

The  significance  of  the  different  social  and  cultural 
environments  experienced  by  these  two  types  of  Mexican- 
American  aggregate  identity  units  rests  upon  the  resultant 
erosion  of  the  traditional  culture.    That  is,  the  structural 
nature  of  the  cultural  power  features  were  gradually  per- 
ceived as  organizational.    The  ontological  nature  of  the 
culture  was  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  many  veterans  and 
migrants.    Such  persons  returned  to  North  and  South  Towns 
less  willing  to  continue  playing  subordinate  roles  or  main- 
tain some  of  the  traditional  ethnic  boundaries.    The  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  form,  "Mexican-American,"  changed  as  a 
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result  of  thcso  extra-local  oxpcriencos.    Whereas  the  sub- 
ordinate power  position  had  been  defined  through  such  con- 
cepts as  "cultural  inferiority,  no  initiative,"  and  other 
^anings,  the  new  definitions  were  related  to  Anglo  domi- 
nance.   There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  nunber  of  Mexican- 
R„ericans  who  blan.e  Anglos  for  their  subordinate  socio- 
cultural  power  position.    This  is  in  glaring  contrast  to 
the  traditional  culture  of  the  Anglos  appropriated  by 
local  Mexican-Americans. 

The  1960's  can  be  characterized  as  a  period  of  more 
intense  Mexican-American  activity  in  both  localities.  Be- 
sides the  returning  veterans  and  migrants  the  1960-s  recorded 
^  increase  of  power  derived  from  state  and  federal  levels. 

V  niaved  bv  the  Black  Civil  Rights  Movement 

Bowever,  the  role  piayea  oy 

Of  the  1950 -s  and  1960 's  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Although  the  analyst  did  not  find  informants  recognizing 
the  import  of  the  Rights  Movement,  it  has  surely  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  new  cultural  choices  for  Mexican-Americans 

in  South  Texas. 

There  were  several  federal  acts  which  provided 
derivative  power  on  behalf  of  local  Mexican-Americans.  It 
is  Of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  school  system  pro- 
vided the  maior  locus  for  these  federal  power  articulations. 
There  has'  been  no  attempt  by  the  analyst  to  list  and  detaxl 
every  possible  federal  and  state  program  available  during 
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the  1960*s.    For  the  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  those  programs  which  the  local  school  system 
utilized  and  which  contributed  to  the  mobilization  of  the 
Mexican -Americans . 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
had  the  most  profound  effect  upon  the  local  school  system. 
It  might  be  noted  that  this  legislation  was  a  result  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  is  an  example  of  the  Move- 
ment's impact  on  local  Mexican -American  mobilization — 
although  a  possible  inadvertent  one.    The  Education  Act  of 
1965  provided  funds  for  furthering  the  education  of  poverty 
level  children.    Funds  were  allocated  for  upgrading  the 
present  educational  prograun  through  additional,  and  more 
modern  teaching  aids— projectors,  desks,  etc.  Teacher 
aides  were  funded  to  work  with  the  classroom  teachers  as 
an  attempt  to  bridge  linguistic  and  other  cultural  chasms. 
Mew  curricular  programs  were  designed  to  meet  special  needs 
of  locals  defined  as  "educationally  deprived."    In  the  local 
area  the  programs  for  the  children  of  migrant  families  was 

one  such  type. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  functioned  as  the 
conduit  for  federal  funds  and  has  also  policed  the  local 
School's  adherence  to  the  guidelines  attached  to  such  funds. 
Although  the  state  and  federal  level  units  are  often  per- 
ceived by  locals  as  congruent,  it  is  necessary  for  present 
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purposes  to  make  a  brief  excursion  and  clarify  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  5?tatc  Education  Agency. 

The  TEA  (Texas  Education  Agency)  is  the  organization- 
al unit  created  by  the  Texas  Legislature  to  supervise  local 
school  systems.    Thus,  the  local  school  system,  or  district, 
is  within  the  power  domain  of  the  state.    This  means  that 
the  state  has  a  very  comprehensive  set  of  specifications 
defining  schooling.    For  example,  the  curriculum  require- 
ments are  the  same  for  each  school  district  in  Texas. 
Teacher  and  administrative  licensing  is  uniform.  State 
funds  are  appropriated  by  the  state  legislature  to  enable 
local  school  districts  to  meet  and  maintain  the  state's  mini- 
mum standards— teacher's  salaries,  administrator's  salaries, 
equipment,  and  so  forth.    Needless  to  say,  the  state's 
control  of  local  schools  is  fairly  comprehensive.  Unless 
a  school  district  is  extremely  wealthy,  as  are  some  dist- 
ricts localized  in  the  West  Texas  oil  fields,  most  devote 
their  energies  to  meeting  just  the  minimums.  Creativity 
in  terms  of  a  broader  curriculum  and  more  indigenous  inno- 
vations are  not  alternatives  for  most  school  districts. 

The  funds  made  available  by  the  federal  units  and 
channeled  through  the  TEA  made  a  significant  contribution 
in  shifting  the  local  school  leaders'  emphasis  from  Anglo 
to  Mexican-American  student  needs.    Local  Anglo  school 
leaders  were  often  intimidated  by  state  officials  into 
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participating  in  now  federal  programs.    Their  decision  to 
participate  in  others  was  guided  by  this  belief  that  the 
benefits  would  accrue  to  all  students,  Anglos  as  well  as 
Hexican-Americans.    Since  the  funds  were  soecifically 
designated  for  the  education  of  poverty-level  children  the 
local  Anglo  leaders  ware  forced  to  shift  their  attention 
to  this  student  population.    That  is,  because  of  economic 
subordination  of  the  Mexican-Americans ,  their  children 
constituted  the  poverty  population  as  defined  by  the  federal 
programs.    Clearly  the  operating  units  at  the  federal  and 
state  levels  held  a  different  set  of  meanings  attached  to 
the  Mexican-Americans  than  did  locals,    without  having 
interviewed  persons  operating  at  the  upper-levels,  but 
concluding  from  the  effects  at  the  local-level,  this  writer 
finds  it  quite  defensible  to  infer  that  upper-level  units 
defined  the  Mexicanos '  inferior  demographic  position  as 
a  lack  of  access  to  schooling  and  a  need  for  some  curricu- 
lar  modification.    For  exan^le,  some  of  the  guidelines  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1965  specifv  that  equipment  purchased 
With  such  funds  can  only  be  used  by  children  from  the  tar- 
get population.    It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  upper- 
Uvel  units  believed  that  these  children  were  formerly 
denied  access  to  such  equipment-books,  desks,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, the  funds  allotted  directly  to  the  creating  of  school- 
ing for  migrant  family  children  means  that  the  traditional 
structure  was  defined  as  unamenable  to  these  children's 
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A  concomitant  feature  of  the  foderal-lovel  articula- 
tions described  above  is  the  policing  role  played  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.    This  Depart- 
ment (HEW) ,  through  TEA,  has  forced  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  demands  an  ethnic  balance 
in  schools  and  classrooms  where  federal  funds  are  used. 
Access  to  increased  funding  by  local  school  districts  has 
been  and  still  is,  tied  to  social  reorganization  in  the 
schools — the  eventual  destruction  of  an  important  ethnic 
boundary.    This  provides  local  Anglo  school  leaders  with  a 
source  of  great  consternation.    The  leaders  speak  of  being 
"trapped"  into  program  participation  by  upper-level  units — 
especially  the  federal  units.    The  programs  are  offered 
with  90%  federal  allocation  and  i>w  guidelines  the  first 
year.    The  second  year  the  allocation  of  funds  is  reduced 
to  85%  and  the  controls  governing  their  use  are  increased. 
Each  year  the  federal  units  reduce  their  funding,  but  in- 
crease their  control.    This  is  perceived  by  local  Anglo 
school  leaders  as  putting  a  heavier  financial  burden  on  the 
local  districts  while  reducing  their  control.    Local  Anglo 
leaders  share  an  intense  hostility  for  upper-level  units 
in  general.    However,  the  hostility  is  less  intense  with 
i^egard  to  the  state-level  units.    Such  a  reaction  leads  the 
analyst  to  infer  that  the  state  has  not  been  as  active  in 
brokering  socio-cultural  change  as  has  the  federal  units, 
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This  makes  sense  if  one  remembers  that  local  school  districts 
have  historically  been  subject  to  state  control  and,  there- 
fore, reflect  the  meanings  attached  to  education  existing 
at  that  level.    To  what  degree  the  local  districts  in  South 
Texas  have  maintained  their  local  ethnic  power  relations 
through  the  use  of  the  schools  by  providing  allocated  power 
to  state  units  (TEA,  legislators,  etc.)  is  a  question  for 
further  research.    Yet,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the 
ethnic  power  relations  in  the  locales  of  North  and  South 
Towns  have  been  part  of  a  statewide  power  domain  and  units 
at  each  level  have  found  it  beneficial  to  maintain  the 
power  relationships  (cf .  Ploca  1971) . 

The  federal  poverty  program  of  the  1960 provided 
a  further  source  of  derivative  power  for  local  Mexican- 
Itoericans.    North  and  South  Counties  are  part  of  a  region- 
ally funded  organization  which  calls  itself  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Development  Corporation  (EODC) .    The  impor- 
tance of  this  organization  rests  in  several  areas.  First, 
and  most  obviously,  thert  is  the  increased  economic  resource 
made  available  to  local  citizens  for  solving  a  multiplicity 
Of  problems— adult  education,  pre-school  programs,  health 
care,  employment  counseling,  family  counseling,  legal 
brokerage,  and  a  number  of  other  types  of  services.  The 
EODC  staff  in  each  locality  understands  its  task  as  an 
attempt  to  meet  any  and  every  need  that  local  Mexican- 
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Americans  havo.    Second »  the  poverty  program  has  provided 
local  Mexican-Americans  with  administrative  jobs  and  there-* 
by  the  needed  experience  in  management  necesrary  to  com- 
pete with  Anglos  (skill  authority).    Thirdly,  since  the 
local  poverty  organizations  must  be  composed  of  a  "poverty" 
majority  from  the  target  area,  the  Mexican-Anericcins  in 
this  class  are  having  an  opportunity  to  make  some  choices 
never  before  available — a  rearrangement  of  control.  South 
Town  has  set  up  a  Barrios  Unidos  unit,  which  meets  the 
criteria  of  an  informal  operating  unit,  and  North  Town  has 
a  parallel  unit.    Such  an  apparatus  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  late  political  developments  in  both  locales. 
The  EODC  program,  and  the  concomitant  organizations  spawned 
by  its  activity,  are  a  constant  threat  to  local  Anglos  in 
both  locales.    In  North  Town  the  EODC  hires  Ciudadanos 
members  and  its  offices  function  as  a  gathering  place  for 
local  and  regional  Chicanes  who  seek  the  political  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mexicano.    The  EODC  staff  shares  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  Ciudadanos.    North  Town's  poverty  organiza- 
tion has  not  been  as  great  a  threat  as  the  more  formidable 
Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexicanos  (Mexican  Citizens  United). 
Nevertheless ,  the  poverty  program  has  contributed  toward 
new  choices  and  the  development  of  a  set  of  new  cultural 
features  by  local  Mexican-Americans. 

Although  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  "poverty  program," 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  bef»n  instrumental  in 
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1  >^n«r^rcid  HOW  housing  units  for  low-income 
building  several  hundred  new  nuu=»  ^ 

,«.iU«s  in  both  localities  ovor  the  last  decade.    This  has 
.aded  to  the  other  federal  and  state  level  programs  which 
nave  provided  derivative  power  for  mobilizing  local  Hexican- 
;«ericans  toward  reordering  traditional  culture-power 

relationships. 

one  federal  program  that  must  be  treated  separately 

because  of  its  special  significance  in  South  Town  is  the 
volunteers  in  Service  to  M.rica  (VXSTA, .    VISTA  entered 
south  Town  in  1968.    The  young  adults  co»^rising  this  fxrst 
tean.  atten^ted  to  service  the  Mexican-A^nerican  population 
in  fairly  traditional  ways,  that  is,  by  teaching,  worKing 
with  families  in  the  myriad  of  such  problems,  counseling 
the  youth  in  the  barrios,  and  so  forth.    However,  with 

^-  of  new  VISTAS  there  was  a  more  intense 

each  succeeding  set  of  new  via * 

4,»  the  barrios  toward  ameliorating  social 
effort  to  organize  the  oarriu 

„a  political  problems.    Since  the  VISTAS  were  non-local 
Anglos,  they  did  not  share  the  local  culture  traditionally 

«i.hnie  relations  and  were  constantly 
used  to  organize  ethnic  reiaT^xu 

.  .^^litv  of  such  meanings.    For  example,  one 

questioning  the  reality  oi 

female  VISTA  was  upset  by  the  tests  given  Mexican-American 
Children  in  the  local  segregated  elementary  school  in 
order  to  test  intelUcence.    These  tests  were  used  to  3udge 
a  studonfs  readiness  for  further  grade  levels.    It  was 
Her  contention  that  the  test  used  contained  pictures  and 
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vocabulary  which  biased  the  results.    The  pictures  were  too 
small  to  bo  accurately  defined  and  the  words  signaled 
things  that  were  not  part  of  the  Mexican-American  child's 
experience.    One  such  term  was  -galoshes."    Such  equipment. 
She  contended,  does  not  form  part  of  the  meaningful  world 
of  local  Mexican-American  children.    It  probably  does  not 
form  the  meaningful  world  of  the  Anglo  children,  either. 
This  particular  VISTA  worker  contacted  the  San  Antonio 
office  of  the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  (MALDEP)  and  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion when  she  was  unable  to  effect  a  change  through  the 
local  school  system.    It  was  her  belief  that  such  tactics 
were  used  locally  to  maintain  ethnic  boundarles-or  as  the 
local  Chlcanos  would  say  "pushing  the  children  out  of  the 
Anglo  schools."    A  hearing  was  held  in  the  local  Mexican- 
American  elementary  school  and  a  great  deal  of  community 
turmoil  ensued.    However,  the  tests  were  discontinued. 

The  preceding  case  serves  as  a  paradigm  for  the 
VISTA'S  activity  in  South  Town.    VISTA  is  defined  by  locals 
Of  both  ethnic  groups  as  key  change-agents  in  initiating 
the  Mexican-American  threat  to  Anglo  control.    When  the 
amilyst  asked  Anglos  to  account  for  the  change  in  local 
ethnic  relations  they  inevitably  pointed  to  the  VISTA 
activlty-"everything  was  fine  here  until  those  VISTA  kids 
came  in  here  and  stirred  up  the  local  Latins."    In  contrast. 
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It  is  important  to  contribu- 

.» — 'r^n  ~ 

^  ^Ariier.    First,  and  foremos 
tions  discussed  carUer  ^^^^  _^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

played  a  -cultural-broKcrag  definitions 

«.ve^„t.    .nat  IS.  t^V  — ;  ^^^^ 

Af-Vinic  power  rexati""«»» 
«,„cemin,  the  local  ethn     P  ,eaale  VI^A -rker 

^  «,clal  aln^nsions  tn.s  xn^I^s 

^o,e  activity  was  described  ---^j/^ 

^  *.««ts  and  the  related  access 

„«anings  to  school  tests  authority 

-,1,,    the  VISTAS  used  their  sko. 

«lucation.    secondly,  the  ^nd  the  Civil  Rights 

to  broker  derivative  power,  x. 

«  not  the  dominant  broKeray 
commission.    Thxs  was  no  a  quantifi- 

ever.    It  Is  not  the  present  ^"""'^ 

,.h»se  two  brokerage  roles,  dot 
cation  between  these  tw  control  over 

.    =  ^hat  VISTAS  did  not  exert  any  c 

locally  valued  con^odxtxes  \  ,,,,  aid  play 

.^f  local  Mexican-Ameri«-«» 

[1         «  U.W  ».» 

Since  world  War  ^^.^^ 
^  «n  a  statewide  level  m 
ganizations  created  on  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

.      «      Most  of  these,  such  as  tne 
Mexican-Americans.    Most  o 
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ana  WU.Cs.  wore  not  concerned  with  ac<,uirin,  power  in  order 
to  taKe  over  the  governance  n«.chanisn.s  for  greater  control 
of  the  local  environn^nt.    Since  the  Mexican-Axnerican  had 
traditionally  been  shut-out  of  An,lo  social  organizations 
«,st  of  the  Mexioan-Anerican  units  paralleled  those  of  the 
^,los.    in  the  context  of  the  late  i:40.s  and  the  ISSO^s 
,ach  organization,  were  significantly  bold.    From  the  per- 
spective  of  the  1960>s,  however,  these  early  units  were 
•conservative"  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  the  traditional 
ethnic  boundaries.    However,  not  only  does  the  existence 
of  such  units  in  the  state  environn«nt  indicate  the  incxpxent 
cultural  Change  taking  place  at  this  period  of  tin«  on  a 
state  level,  but  adds  another  contributive  factor  to  the 
aocio-cultural  climate  of  «orth  and  South  Towns. 

in  Chapter  One,  the  analyst  described  the  contempo- 
rary Mexican-American  movement  found  in  the  two  locaUties 
«  part  of  a  statewide  phenon^non  designated  by  its  founders 
^  ^  Raza  unida.    This  particular  formal  operating  unxt 
has  Played,  and  is  still  Playing,  direct  cultural  and  power 
brokerage  roles  in  North  and  South  Towns. 

The  development  of  La  Raza  Unida  Party  (RUP)  has 
its  genesis  in  the  socio-t^Utical  climate  of  San  Antonio 

,a^A..     Briefly,  San  Antonio's  Mexican-Amerxcan 
during  the  1960's.    Brxetiy,  o« 

exerted  more  control  over  their 
population  has  gradually  exertea 

of  the  traditional  social  climate 
lives  within  the  context  of  tne  traa 
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su^oraination.    T.rou.h  a  .yrlaa  oe  cuXtu.al  ana  power 
..o.e«.  SUCH  as  tH.  Catholic  or,anizea  ia^r.  ana 

o.  «ex.can..e..can  .UUc.ans.  the.  has  e^.ea 
.  „ew  culture  ana  concomitant  o.ratin,  unit     ou.xn,  ^ 
„e0.s  the  Citv  witnessea  nu^rous  stuaent  waXK-outs.  la^r 
strlKos.  ana  increasing  attempts  hv  the  Mexican-;«.r«ans 

5i;rxjs.e9»  council* 

.t.    r.^i4tieal  positions,  such  as  the  city 
to  occupy  the  political  po 

«^3.ione«  court,  ana  so  eorth  (cr.  '  ^ 

.„al  Change  spawnoa  a  variety  o.  new  or,anxzat.onaI  un^ts 
...  .  the  Brown  Berets.  „e.ican...rican  Stuaent  O^^i 
.tion  .  the  He^ican-^^-an  Vouth  Or,an..^-n 

co™»n.  that  is.  that  the  ^,io  s.ste.  was 

^.can-^^ericans  shouXa  unite  ana  -^^^^^^^^ 

to  invert  the  syste..  ana  that  the  inai.nous  Me.  c»^ 

if  not  superior  to  that  or 
toerican  culture  was  as  gooa.  x£  ^ 

,H»se  are  a  few  of  the  overriaing  cultural 
the  Anglos.    These  are  a  re 

features  in  forcing  the  organisations  "  ^^^^ 

late  l.eo.s.    Xt  is  not  «V  --t  to  offer  an  ex ha^t.ve 
treatment  of  the  «ove„«nt  or  its  anteceaents.  hut  to 
Signal  another  significant  contribution  to  the  present 

moveiwnt  in  the  two  locales. 

out  Of  the  San  Antonio  MAVO  ca»=  young  ^en  wxth  the 

^<r  c:rttitb  Texas  should  be 
idea  that  the  Winter  Garden  area  of  South 

,      "    At-lan  is  a  Nahuatl  (Aztec)  term 
the  locus  for  "Atzlan.  Atslan 
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for  tho  northwest  vcolon  of  Mo.ico  and  synonynous  with  the 
«.«ent  united  ...s  Southwest.  According  to  Gutierrez 
,X,73)  the  Aztecs  designate  this  ar.a  as  tho  site  of  their 
organization,  crystal  City  was  chosen  as  the  initial  s.te 
£or  the  n»v«n«n.  and  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez  became  the  cata- 
lyst. The  fact  that  Crystal  City  was  his  ho««  town  helped 
the  organizational  tas..    Gutierrez  and  his  wife  n»ved 

^  citv  in  1969  and  were  joined  by  an  Anglo 

back  to  Crystal  city  in 

.    .  -  v^»n  serving  as  VISTAS  in  Soutl->  Town.  With 
couple  who  had  been  serving  a=. 

this  beginning  Gutierrez  and  his  MAYO  associates  mobilized 
the  town  and  eventually  controlled  the  school  board,  schoo 

.n^  the  City's  political  apparatus.    The  RUP 
adminf  r^tration,  and  the  cicy  ^  v 

^  ,.4  4.h  the  Texas  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  been  registered  with  the  Texas 

4.4^4  frirva  Others  of  Mexican  descent 
has  been  actively  politicizing  otners 

across  South  Texas.    The  RUP  fielded  a  statewide  slate  in 
the  last  election  and  evidently  plans  to  continue  to  build 

K14.     Although  RUP  did  not  gain  any  statewide 
its  voting  public.  Aitnougn 

Offices  the  vote  was  sufficient  to  signal  an  end  to  the 
Anglo  politicians,  control  over  this  particular  voting 

^-  rutierrez  (1973)  the  goals  of  the  Raza 

unit.    According  to  Gutierrez 

Onida  movenent  are: 

to  force  the  educatl^onai  s^^^^^^^^  to^the,3 
Mexican  student.    Crystal  City  are  pushed  out  .or 
in  the  -chools  of  ^^y^^^^ believe  the  Mexican  stu- 
termed  'drop  out'  if  you  believe  ^^^^^  students 

dents  have  some  ^^^^^^^t^^K  arade 
do  not  finish  the  twelfth  grade. 
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The  second  goal  was  to  brinq  democracy  to  these 
i«„ncto«        .  in  other  words—rule  by  the 
SajSrUy.*  in  nv^st  cases,  the  ratio  of  Chicanos 
to  arinqos  is  about  70%  to  30%. 
Sext  tS  our  educational  and  political  goal  our 
third  goal  was  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
^rtnL     We  sought  to  expose,  confront,  and 
inSIS^te  ?hrg?ingo.    wl  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  polarize  the  coitmunity  over  issues  into 

^B^SlyrtSo  llSce  between  the  Chic»o  and 
aringo,  akde  from  the  bad-good  guy  criteria  is 
I^  ol  attitude.    The  attitude  gringos  have  of 
Z^i»r  auoeriority;  of  patemalisinj  of  divine 
"Ih?"  lf^lno;hobia;  of  bigotry,  and  of  animalism 

Trti;S°^-^Vf%«  Aztlan  ™>del  would  be  a 
pwgram  o?  ?ural  economic.developn»nt  since 
Colonialism  still  exists  in  South  Texas. 

In  North  Town  the  RUP  made  contact  with  local  Mexican, 
toerlcans  during  the  state  election  campaign  of  1972.  This 
is  not  to  intimate  that  there  had  been  no  previous  contact 
between  Mexican-Americans,  or  Chicanos,  from  the  two 
locales.    The  state  election  of  1972  seems  to  be  the 
first  politically  concerted  effort  by  RUP  to  affect  the 
culture  and  power  systems  of  North  Town.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  field  work  experience  the  analyst  found  a  small, 
but  significant  number  of  North  Town  Mexican-Americans  who 
Shared  RUP's  definition  of  ethnic  relations.    First,  there 
was  a  small  unit  which  called  themselves  Baza  Onida.  The 
group  was  reported  by  local  Mexican-Americans  to  number 
less  than  a  dozen  members  and  usually  the  names  of  the 
same  two  or  three  men  were  listed.    The  unit  was  reported 
to  have  a  bank  account  and  a  baseball  team  carrying  the 
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name  Raza  Unida.    Tho  Raza  unit  did  not  seem  to  work  well 
with  the  more  formidable  Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexicanos,  the 
second  operating  unit  which  tended  to  share  some  of  the 
crystal  City  RUP  cultural  features  specified  by  Gutierrez. 
The  analyst  found  members  of  Ciudadanos  consistently  criti- 
cizing the  local  RUP  unit  for  its  Anglo  hatred.    There  is 
one  instance  where  a  member  of  Ciudadanos  and  a  member  of 
RUP  had  a  fist-fight  at  a  local  ballgame  during  the  Spring 
of  1973. 

As  specified  above  the  dominant  Mexican-American 
unit  in  Norrh  Town  was  the  Ciudadanos  unit.    There  were 
thirteen  members  in  the  organization  and  from  observation 
and  informants'  descriptions  it  operated  as  an  informal 
operating  unit.    Conversations  held  with  Ciudadanos  mem- 
bers during  the  early  period  of  field  work  revealed  a  great 
deal  of  apprehension  concerning  the  statewide  Raza  Unida 
movement.    Their  hostility  toward  the  local  Raza  unit  sub- 
stantiated this  notion.    Local  Ciudadanos  believed  that 
they  could  handle  their  own  social  and  political  relation- 
ships with  the  Anglos.    In  fact,  most  were  convinced  that 
an  accommodation  would  be  worked  out  with  some  of  the 
local  Anglos  perceived  to  be  "good  people."    Some  of  the 
Ciudadanos  were  men  who  had  served,  and  were  serving,  as 
school  leaders,  and  felt  that  their  relationships  with 
Anglos  were  quite  productive.    Others  were  businessmen 
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^  had  aealin^s  with  ^n.aos.    On  the  othc.  hand,  thoro  were 
those  in  Ciudadonos  who  believed  that  any  cooperative  and 
equal  relationships  with  Anglos  was  doo,ned  to  failure, 
this  indicates  «on«  degree  of  internal  Ciudadanos  cultural 
conflict.    Hence,  although  the  Ciudadanos  unit  had  a  variety 
of  cultural  syste««  organizing  the  local  socio-cultural 
environment,  the  unit  generally  con^unicated  what  ndght  he 
described  as  a  less  polarizing  position  than  did  the 
statewide  B«P.    However,  as  the  competition  "heated  up" 
during  the  Spring  election  Ciudadanos  numbers  became  in- 
creasingly anti-Anglo  and  began  to  actively  seeK  the  politi- 
cal advice  of  crystal  City  RUP  members.    The  manner  xn 
«hich  local  Ciudadanos  leaders  changed  their  beliefs  about 
the  Anglos  during  the  period  of  November  1972  through  auly 
1,73  was  striding.    The  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  found 
^y  Ciudadanos  members  using  the  hate-the-gringo  rhetoric 
Characteristic  of  the  Raza  Unida  novement.    The  locale  was 
as  polarized  as  it  could  possibly  be.    There  were  a 
h«,aful  of  Mexican-Americans  openly  identified  with  the 
Aaglo  unit,  but  the  analyst  was  told  in  the  Fall  of  1973 
that  one  of  the  families  so  identified  was  contemplating 
Shifting  allegiance  to  the  Ciudadanos-or  at  least  getting 
out  of  the  Anglo  ^  unit.    The  chronicle  of  events  to  be 
set  forth  later  will  elaborate  this  change,  however,  the 

*r<r4^4ont  to  orovide  some  idea  of  the 
preceding  should  be  sufficient  to  pro 

SUP  contribution  in  North  Town. 
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According  to  the  ethnographic  evidence  RUP  members 
from  Crystal  City  were  constant  visitors  in  South  Town 
since  1969.    South  County  was  evidently  a  conscious  choice 
for  political  inversion  (Ibid.) .    Crystal  City  RUP  members 
conducted  rallies  and  staged  dramas  depicting  local  Anglos 
as  oppressors  during  the  mobilization  process.    The  local 
unit  responsible  for  mobilizing  South  Town  Mexican-Americans 
were  young  adults  who  identified  themselves  from  the  begin- 
ning as  Raza  Unida  and  Chicanes.    In  both  locales  RUP  of 
Crystal  City  brokered  power  and  culture.    The  power  brokered 
was  of  the  skill-authority  type  and  the  culture  was  a  whole 
new  set  of  meanings  attached  to  ethnic  identity  and  the 
power  relations  organizing  their  relations. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  attempted  to  describe 
certain  non-local  articulations  that  contributed  to  the 
mobilization  of  Mexican -Americans  and  Chicanes  in  the  two 
localities.    The  federal  units  brokered  cultural  features 
attached  to  such  power  features  as  school  and  town  funding 
for  educational  and  social  resources— like  new  housing  and 
the  poverty  program.    Concomitantly  the  federal  level  units 
brokered  power  in  the  form  of  judicial  acts  which  forced 
integration  oiT  the  schools  and  the  negation  of  tests  which 
were  defined  as  retarding  the  Mexican-American  child's 
access  to  further  education.    The  ''ISTA  workers  were  dps- 
cribed  as  providing  important  skill  authority  and  brokering 
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new  meanings  which  contributed  to  the  mobilization  of  South 
Town.    On  the  state  level  a  number  of  Mexican-American 
units  were  described  as  emerging  during  the  1940 's  and 
1950 's  with  a  new  cultural  desire  to  organize  Mexican- 
Americans  for  social  purposes.    Finally,  the  analyst  re- 
counted the  development  of  the  Raza  Unida  Party  and  its 
contributions  in  mobilizing  the  Mexican-Americans  of  North 
and  South  Towns.    The  following  discussion  will  report  the 
mobilization  process  of  North  Town,  followed  by  the  Anglo's 
xesponse. 

North  Town's  Mobilization 
As  recorded  earlier.  North  Town  Mexican-Americans 
were  not  "represented"  on  the  school  board  until  1963. 
The  gentleman  "picked"  by  Anglos  to  "represent"  the  Mexican- 
American  population  was  a  local  entrepreneur  whose  business 
acumen  exhibited  what  Anglos  esteem  as  important.  Two 
Mexican-Americans  attempted  to  atsquire  seats  on  the  board 
in  the  Spring  of  1961  but  were  defeated  by  several  hundred 
votes.    This  indicates  that  Mexican-Americans  could  count 
o»'.  a  significant  number  of  votes  from  their  own  ethnic 
sector  in  the  early  1960 's.    This  particular  election  turned 
out  1,080  voters  as  compared  with  60  the  previous  year, 
^'hich  indicates  an  initial  Anglo  mobilization.    The  follow- 
ing year,  1962,  another  Mexican -American  ran  for  the  school 
board  but  his  518  votes  were  not  enough.    The  next  several 
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years,  1963-1967,  there  was  little  overt  political  activity 
by  Mexican-Americans.    The  Mexican-American  school  board 
members  during  this  period  were  initially  Anglo  appoint- 
ments and  continued  their  role  as  Anglo  sponsored  Mexicans. 

The  school  board  election  of  1968  reveals  a  rnore 
concerted  effort  by  local  fragmented  Mexican-American  units 
to  gain  greater  control  of  the  school  system.    This  was  also 
the  year  the  policy  of  running  by  "places"  went  into  effect. 
This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Anglo-controlled  board  of  the 
previous  year  in  order  to  keep  the  Mexican-Ainerican  plurality 
from  capturing  total  control.    Even  so,  two  more  Mexican- 
Americans  won  seats  in  the  Spring  of  1968  and  joined  the 
other  Mexicano  on  the  board.    After  the  slight  competition 
of  1968  the  next  three  years  were  relatively  calm.  The 
election  of  1970  reveals  some  Anglo  competition,  but  none 
from  the  Mexican-Americans. 

The  year  1972  tends  to  be  crucial  to  conceptualizing 
the  ethnic  mobilization  of  North  Town.    The  Spring  school 
board  election  witnessed  two  more  Mexican -Americans  captur- 
ing seats.    In  Place  One  a  local  Mexican-American  entrepre- 
neur won  in  a  light  Anglo  turn-out.    In  Place  Two  the 
Bfexican-American  female  beat  her  Anglo  counterpart.  The 
ethnographic  reports  support  the  school  board  voting  records 
in  signifying  that  Anglos  during  this  period  were  not 
significantly  cognizant  of  any  threat.    The  relations  with 
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the  former  Mexican-American  board  members  had  been  quite 
amiable  and  non-threatening.    The  state  Raza  Unida  move- 
ment had  not  been  overtly  visible  to  local  Anglos.    In  fact, 
Anglos  believed  local  Mexican-Americans  were  hostile  to 
the  state  Raza  Ur.ida  movement. 

At  the  time  of  the  school  board  elections  in  1972, 
the  local  Mexican-Americans  gained  control  of  the  City 
Council.    This  was  the  period,  described  earlier,  when  the 
Anglo  City  Manager  and  some  of  his  staff  quit  because  they 
were  unable  to  work  for  the  Mexican-American  Council.  The 
new  council's  actions  contributed  to  a  belief  by  many  local 
Anglos  that  there  was  a  significant  threat  to  their  control 
and  a  small  number  of  people  began  to  develop  this  idea  and 
broker  it  among  other  Anglos.  (These  Anglo  aggregate  units 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  more  efficient  informal  consensus 
unit  in  1973— to  be  discussed  in  the  following  section.) 

Some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  new  Council  which 
raised  the  ire  of  local  Anglos,  besides  the  resignation  of 
the  Anglo  Manager  and  some  of  his  staff,  related  to  acts 
which  enhanced  the  Mexican-Americans  and  were  believed  to 
be  inappropriate.    First,  the  Council  raised  the  wages  of 
City  employees  from  $60-$70  to  at  least  $150  per  week. 
Many  of  these  employees  were  reported  to  have  worked  for 
the  City  for  as  many  as  19  and  25  years.    In  this  process, 
according  to  one  Mexican-American  Council  member,  the  Anglo 
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City  Manager  was  askod  why  those  wayos  had  not  been  raised 
in  the  past.    Ho  is  supposed  to  have  replied,  "they  can*t 
read  or  write  and  are  not  worth  more  than  $60  or  $70  per 
week."    A  second  act  was  the  hiring  of  a  Mexican-American 
City  Manager  to  replace  the  Anglo  resignee.    This  was  an 
act  which  signaled  to  Anglos  an  impending  Mexican  "take- 
over" and  was  encased  in  the  traditional  cultural  features 
concerning  the  Mexicans'  inability  to  manage  legally  and 
efficiently . 

The  County  elections  in  the  late  Fall  of  1972  pro- 
vided the  final  contribution  leading  to  the  creation  of  a 
Mexican-American  informal  consensus  unit  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  Anglos  at  the  higher  level  of  articulation.  A 
local  Mexican-American  male,  whose  wife  was  a  member  of  the 
new  City  Council,  was  running  for  the  County  Sheriffs  posi- 
tion on  the  rationale  that  the  present  Anglo  Sheriff  treated 
Mexicans  and  Anglos  differently.    He  cited  the  case  of 
Mexicans  being  in  prison  for  drug  offenses  while  Anglos 
roam  free.    He  attempted  to  back  this  up  with  reference  to 
a  local.  Anglo  high  school  "drug  ring"  uncovered  by  the  FBI 
a  few  years  back.    It  was  his  contention  that  the  Anglo 
sheriff  knew  of  this  ring  all  the  time,  but  because  they 
were  Anglos  he  would  not  arrest  the  boys.    Further,  a 
Mexican-American  male  supposedly  hanged  himself  in  jail  due 
to  the  sheriff's  negligence. 
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The  Mexican-American  candidate  for  sheriff  was  de- 
feated.   Local  Mexican -Americans  point  to  a  number  of  Anglo 
election  tactics  to  support  their  rationale  that  Anglos 
have  no  intention  of  "sharing  control,"  even  though  the 
Mexicanos  are  in  the  majority.    First,  an  informant  related 
that  the  elderly  Mexican-Americans  received  phone  calls 
threatening  their  *.oss  of  social  security  benefits  if  they 
attempted  to  vote.    Some  Mexican -Americans  who  worked  for 
Anglos  report  being  subtly  told  they  might  lose  their  jobs. 
Again,  the  sheriff's  deputies  were  reported  to  have  been 
out  taking  pictures  of  the  voters,  which  was  interpreted  as 
a  means  used  by  Anglo  employers  to  check  up  on  their  em- 
ployees.   There  was  the  further  case  of  a  threatened  arrest 
of  a  Mexican-American  candidate's  wife  for  transporting 
voters  to  the  polls.    The  arresting  sheriff's  deputies 
used  the  rationale  that  since  her  husband  was  a  candidate 
this  type  of  behavior  was  illegal.    As  the  accounts  relate, 
the  arrest  was  not  made  because  "all  of  the  other  Mexican- 
Americans  standing  in  line  to  vote  demanded  to  be  arrested 
as  well." 

Some  further  acts  believed  perpetrated  by  Anglos 
relate  to  the  voting  procedures  and  indicate  for  Mexican- 
Americans  the  ruthless  and  oppressive  nature  of  Anglos. 
First,  Anglo  pollsters  were  seen  registering  votes  for 
the  Anqlo  candidates  when  the  Mexican-American  voter  had 
specified  his  or  her  preference  for  the  Mexican-American. 
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Secondly,  Mexican-Amoricans  were  not  allowed  to  vote  if 
thoy  didn't  have  their  registration  cards,  even  though 
their  names  were  on  the  poll  lists.    Yet,  Anglos  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  if  they  had  a  card  and  their  names  weren't 
on  the  poll  lists.    This  was  believed  by  Mexican-Americans 
to  represent  the  way  in  which  Anglos  use  the  rules  to  their 
own  ends.    Thirdly,  the  election  recorded  600  absentee 
votes.    This  didn't  make  sense  to  the  Mexican-Americans, 
that  is,  they  were  unable  to  account  for  such  a  large  num- 
ber.   There  was  only  a  handful  away  attending  college,  for 
example.    The  conclusion  was  that  some  Anglos  had  voted 
twice.    Fourthly,  one  box  in  the  southern  area  of  the  county 
occupied  four  hours  to  count  16  votes  for  the  Mexican- 
American  candidate  and  it  was  four  o'cloclc  in  the  morning 
before  many  of  the  outlying  boxes  reported.    Since  many  of 
the  Mexican-Americans  could  not  remember  the  vote  talley 
in  these  outlying  regions  to  take  this  long  before,  the 
conclusion  was  that  the  Anglos  had  "messed  with  the  votes." 

The  preceding  acts  and  the  attached  meanings,  to- 
gether with  the  Mexican-American  defeat  at  the  County  level, 
led  local  Mexican-Americans  to  the  decision  that  a  more 
efficient  organization  was  needed,  that  is,  one  that  could 
muster  more  power.    Thus,  the  efuStedanos  Unidos  Mcxicano 
(hereafter  called  Ciudadanos)  was  created. 
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Little  has  been  n.iid  to  this  point  regarding  the 
purposes  of  the  local  Moxican-Ajnorican  mobilization  other 
than  their  changing  beliefs  about  their  right  as  an  op- 
pressed plurality  to  govern— a  high  level  of  abstraction. 
In  more  specific  terms,  this  process  was  translated  into 
concrete  acts  in  the  envi'-onment  related  to  the  redistri- 
bution of  local  scarce  resources.    Local  Mexicanos  compare 
their  section  of  North  Town  with  the  Anglo  section  and 
believe  that  Anglos  will  never  provide  the  same  resources 
for  their  development.    Thus,  Mexican-American  control  is 
related  to  such  specifics  as  paved  streets,  street  lights, 
more  efficient  sewerage  system,  adequate  drainage,  recrea- 
tional parks,  and  an  educational  system  more  attuned  to  the 
Mexicanos'  ne^ds.    This  contributes  to  the  question  of 
differences  in  governance  alluded  to  in  Chapter  One. 

Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexicanos  was  organized  in  December 
1973.    The  original  thirteen  members  were  local  Mexican- 
American  entrepreneurs,  educators,  and  one  of  the  local 
Catholic  priests.    The  unit's  broadly  stated  purpose  re- 
lated to  the  education,  welfare,  and  politics  of  the 
Mexican-American  population  as  conceptualized  by  the  local 
priest;  Ciudadanos  was  pro-Mexicano ,  not  ant i -Anglo.  It 
was  originally  presented  to  Anglos  as  being  analogous  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    The  analyst  first  heard  of  the 
unit's  creation  from  an  Anglo  school  leader  who  responded 
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to  a  question  regardinc|  local  ethnic  relations  by  stating 
that  he  "used  to  think  they  were  good,  but  now  the  Mexicans 
have  set  up  their  own  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  it  doesn't 
look  so  good."    Following  up  this  cue  the  analyst  sought 
the  opinions  of  other  Anglos  and  found  that  generally  they 
shared  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  Ciudadanos  was  "non- 
political"  and  for  the  education  and  welfare  of  local 
Mexican-Americans  by  their  own  leaders.    In  discussing  the 
organization  with  Ciudadanos  members  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  brokering  this  idea  to  Anglos  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  Anglos*  anxiety,  avoid  the  concomitant  retaliatory 
measures,  and  to  keep  from  polarizing  the  town. 

The  early  stage  of  Ciudadanos  manifests  a  number  of 
cultural  variations  regarding  such  forms  as  "Anglos,"  the 
Raza  Unida  movement,  and  local  mobilization.    There  were 
those  members  that  bitterly  hated  all  Anglos  and  derisively 
labeled  them  gringos.    There  were  others,  especially 
School  leaders,  who  were  prone  to  broker  the  belief  poten- 
tial estimate  that  some  Anglos  could  be  counted  on  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican-American  and  argued  against 
any  rhetoric  or  act  which  would  alienate  such  persons.  One 
informant  told  the  analyst  that  Ciudadanos  views  its  task 
on  a  much  broader  scale  than  Raza  Unida,  because  it  was 
not  anti- Anglo.    That  is,  one  of  the  covert  tasks  of  the 
Ciudadanos  was  to  educate  the  Anglo  to  a  new  understanding 
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of  the  Mexican-American.    The  traditional  Anglo  ideas  re- 
garding Mexican -Americans  as  socially  and  culturally  in- 
ferior were  believed  to  be  "inborn"  and  could  be  eliminated 
by  education.    By  education,  they  meant  that  Ciudadanos 
members  vK>uld  show  the  Anglos  through  their  acts  that  the 
Mexican-American  could  operate  at  the  same  level  education- 
ally, socially,  and  politically.    The  acts  to  be  used  to  do 
this  were  not  specified  in  this  interview  and  were  generally 
found  by  the  analyst  to  be  nebulous. 

The  chronicle  of  the  gradual  change  in  the  relation- 
ship between  school  leaders  representing  the  two  ethnic 
sectors  provides  a  paradigm  of  the  mobilization  process 
taking  place  throughout  North  Town  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1973.    As  stated  earlier,  Ciudadanos  school  lead- 
ers in  the  early  period  of  field  work  (November  1972  through 
early  March  of  1973)  were  very  accommodating  in  their 
relations  with  the  Anglo  school  leaders,  and  vice  versa. 
Board  meetings  were  congenial  and  members  of  both  ethnic 
sectors  concentrated  on  solving  educati^  nal  problems. 
There  were  several  cases  where  Ciudadanos  and  Anglo  board 
Rtembers  met  on  a  social  level.    Also,  both  sectors  joined 
in  making  some  trips  across  the  state  analyzing  existing 
bilingual  programs  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  similar 
Pwgram  for  North  Town  schools.    There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  school  system  needed  more  Mexican- American 
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teachers  and  the  administration  was  ordered  to  seek  such. 
When  issues  related  to  student  dress,  hair  styles,  and 
discipline  came  up  at  the  board  meetings  both  sectors  ex- 
hibited unanimity.    There  was  the  case  of  a  government 
textbook  which  was  rejected  after  the  teacher  had  expressly 
specified  the  text  as  his  preference.    In  this  case  one  of 
the  Anglo  board  members  had  conducted  the  initial  analysis 
and  had  rejected  the  text  because  it  did  not  present  the 
United  States  government  in  the  manner  deemed  appropriate. 
The  Ciudadanos  members  supported  such  an  act.    There  was 
no  perceptible  hostility  between  the  two  sectors  that  was 
discernible  to  the  analyst.    The  lone  exception  was  from 
one  Anglo  member  of  the  Board.    His  combativeness  was  ap- 
plied generally  and  usually  pitted  the  other  two  Anglo 
board  members  and  the  Ciudadanos  against  his  position. 
This  roan  was  generally  cautious  in  financial  and  social 
affairs.    Other  Anglos  characterized  him  as  "very  conserva- 
tive . " 

In  their  relationship  with  the  Anglo  superintendent 
the  Ciudadanos  members  expressed  great  trust  and  confidence. 
They  usually  confided  in  the  superintendent  and  reported 
local  Mexican-American  political  acts  and  perceptions  and 
in  return  felt  that  he  was  brokering  their  interest  by 
improving  local  aducational  opportunities  for  Mexican- 
Americans  « 
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The  key  act  which  triggered  ethnic  cleavage  on  the 
school  board  was  the  manner  in  which  one  Anglo  board  num- 
ber was  believed  to  have  -sold  out"  the  Ciudadanos  board 
^rs.    TO  account  for  this  act  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  brief  excursion  into  the  activity  produced  by  Anglo 
^bili^ation.    The  writer  earlier  recorded  the  presence  of 
several  fragmented  units  of  Anglos  who  believed  the  local 
Mexican-Americans  were  part  of  a  statewide  plot  to  take  over 
socially  and  politically.    These  units  had  been  extren«ly 
busy  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1972  in  brokering  their 
particular  definitions  of  the  situation.    They  were  finally 
able  to  toobilize  sufficient  support  to  put  together  what 
was  described  to  the  analyst  as  an  informal  consensus  unit 
and  labeled  it  the  Better  Government  League.    Several  of 
the  Anglo  school  board  members  maintained  an  initial  degree 
Of  independence  from  this  informal  unit.    One  never  dxd 
participate  and  another  kept  a  low  visibility  in  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  the  unit-s  growth.    The  third  Anglo  member 
was  involved  in  the  new  League  from  the  beginning.  The 
members  of  the  Better  Government  League  exerted  a  great 
deal  Of  pressure  upon  the  Anglo  school  leaders.    One  under- 
standing that  an  Anglo  board  member  had  with  the  Ciudadanos 
on  the  Board  was  that  the  latter  would  represent  the  Anglo's 
candidacy  for  a  new  term  with  the  Mexican-American  unxts. 
This  included  keeping  the  Ciudadanos  from  running  an 
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opposition  candidate  in  this  position.    The  Ciudadanos  board 
members  had  a  high  regard  for  the  skill  authority  of  this 
particular  Anglo  leader  and  felt  that  no  opposition  was 
required.    Thus,  two  of  the  Ciudadanos  board  members  made 
a  strong  appeal  on  the  Anglo's  behalf  at  the  Ciudadanos 
meeting  when  the  potential  slate  was  discussed.  Needless 
to  say,  the  issue  created  a  lively  debate  in  Ciudadanos 
and  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks.    Meanwhile  the  filing 
deadline  was  approaching  and  the  Anglo  was  getting  nervous, 
her  anxiety  undoubtedly  created  by  fellow  Anglos.    The  day 
of  final  filing  for  the  school  board  was  the  same  day  this 
particular  Anglo  board  member  was  supposed  to  drive  to 
Crystal  City  to  view  that  system's  bilingual  program.  The 
Anglo  was  worried  that  the  Ciudadanos  were  "using"  this 
trip  as  a  tactic  to  have  her  out  of  town  in  order  to  file 
an  opposing  candidate.    Therefore,  she  had  arranged  for 
her  husband's  secretary,  a  Mexican-American,  to  file  as  her 
opposition.    This  would  split  the  Mexican-American  vote  in 
case  Ciudadanos  decided  to  run  in  opposition.    The  secretary 
would  drop  out  of  the  contest  after  the  filing  deadline  in 
there  was  no  significant  Mexican-American  opposition.  This 
act  was  interpreted  by  the  Ciudadanos  board  members  as 
treason.    It  was  their  belief  that  they  had  supported  her 
"out  front"  and  had  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from 
their  peers  for  doing  so.    The  other  members  of  Ciudadanos 
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were  now  able  to  say,  **see,  she  is  like  all  the  other  Anglos, 
you  can't  trust  any  of  them."    This  act  was  trotted  out  con- 
stantly during  the  late  Spring  and  Summer  by  Ciudadanos 
school  leaders  who  believed  it  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
their  relations  with  the  Anglo  school  leaders.    After  this 
act  there  was  a  rapid  movement  toward  separatism  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Mexican -Americans  who  shared  anti- 
Anglo  sentiments.    The  writer  was  told  by  Ciudadanos  members 
after  the  April  election  that  if  he  was  attempting  to  enlist 
Mexican-American  informants  at  that  juncture  they  would  not 
participate. 

The  election  campaign  conducted  by  Ciudadanos  was 
directed  toward  mobilizing  their  own  ethnic  peers.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  exert  any  influence  over  Anglos.  Ac- 
tivity centered  around  the  act  of  educating  Mexicanos  how 
to  read  the  ballot  and  how  to  use  it.    Radio  spots  commu- 
nicated in  Spanish  the  ideas  that  Mexicanos  were  in  the 
majority,  that  it  was  in  the  American  tradition  for  the 
majority  to  govern*  that  traditionally  Mexicanos  had  been 
governed  by  the  minority  Anglos,  and  that  only  Mexican- 
American  leadership  will  help  the  Mexican-American  community 
to  acquire  adequate  streets,  drainage,  sewers,  housing, 
education,  jobs,  and  better  wages. 

The  Spring,  1973,  elections  became  a  source  of  bit- 
ter dispute  between  ethnic  sectors,  intensifying  the  fear 
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and  anger  accompanying  what  had  become  a  very  overt  ethnic 
polarization.    The  two  Anglo  school  board  incumbents  beat 
their  Ciudadanos  opponents  by  a  3  to  2  margin.    The  Mexican- 
American  secretary  used  by  one  incumbent  to  split  the  vote, 
polled  139  votes  from  the  Ciudadanos  adversary.    This  fact 
did  not  account  for  the  Anglo *s  victory  at  that  position 
but  did  reduce  the  voting  public  needed  by  Ciudadanos  in 
that  position. 

In  the  city  election  the  Ciudadanos  candidate  for 
mayor  beat  the  Anglo  by  a  '/ote  of  1,042  to  981.  Anglos 
barely  beat  Ciudadanos  candidates  for  the  three  vacant 
aldermai seats.    However,  the  Anglo  unit  brought  suit  against 
the  newly  elected  Ciudadanos  mayor,  contesting  the  election 
results.    The  court  proceedings  lasted  well  into  the  summer 
and  eventually  sufficient  ballots  were  thrown  out  to  change 
the  mayor's  race  and  give  the  election  to  the  Anglo,  plus 
adding  to  the  vote  margin  received  by  the  other  Anglo 
aldermen.    This  process  will  be  described  in  greater  detail 
in  the  context  of  Anglo  response.    The  election  defeat  was 
a  bitter  experience  for  the  Ciudadanos  and  served  to  further 
their  mobilization  of  the  Mexican-American  population.  The 
Anglos  were  believed  by  Ciudadanos  members  to  have  acted  in 
their  traditional  ruthless  manner  and  this  notion  was  trans- 
mitted among  the  Mexican -American  population. 

The  first  post -election  school  board  meeting  was 
devoted  to  reorganization.    The  former  Anglo  chairman  and 
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a  Cludadanos  nember  were  nominated  for  the  position  of 
chairman  for  the  new  yoar.    There  were  four  Ciudadanos 
board  members  and  three  Anglos — the  same  members  of  the 
previous  year.    A  secret  ballot  was  used  and  the  Anglo  won, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  present.    The  analyst  was  observ- 
ing the  proceedings  and  was  shocked  by  the  results  and  the 
calmness  which  accompanied  the  results.    As  the  board  meet- 
ing proceeded  the  writer  noticed  several  notes  pass  be- 
tween several  of  the  Ciudadanos  and  smiles  between  the 
Anglos.    After  the  meeting  the  analyst  met  with  two  of 
the  Ciudadanos  leaders  and  discovered  they  were  extremely 
upset.    The  four  Ciudadanos  had  arranged  to  elect  one  of 
their  own,  but  such  a  plan  fell  apart  when  one  of  the 
Ciudadanos  voted  for  the  Anglo.    This  act  was  interpreted 
by  the  Ciudadanos  leaders  as  another  example  of  how  the 
Mexicano  works  against  himself  and  how  he  is  still  intimi- 
dated by  the  Anglo.    The  writer  was  clearly  told  that  this 
should  help,  as  a  researcher,  to  understand  the  depth  of 
the  problem — Mexican -Americans  don't  know  how  to  vote. 

The  particular  board  meeting  detailed  above  serves 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  board  meetings.  Whereas  the 
earlier  meetings  had  been  characterized  by  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  ethnic  sectors,  the  change  initiated  by  the 
late  election  campaign  and  the  electxon  results  created  d 
clear  polarization  of  the  Board.    During  the  remainder  of 
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field  work  observation  each  School  Board  meeting  was  analo- 
gous to  a  poker  game,  where  each  participant  unit  (Anglo 
versus  Ciudadanos)  reveals  no  emotion  and  every  issue  calls 
forth  a  series  of  maneuvers  designed  to  exert  control  over 
the  other.    It  was  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  is- 
sues between  meetings  to  understand  the  transactions  during 

the  meeting  itself. 

The  next  act  representing  Ciudadanos  attempts  to 
control  the  school  environment  was  an  effort  to  "impeach" 
the  Anglo  chairman,  whose  election  was  described  above. 
The  Ciudadanos  felt  they  had  their  four  votes  under  control 
and  decided  they  would  unseat  the  chairman.    However,  at  this 
meeting  the  chairman  intelligently  played  her  skill  author- 
ity and  bluffed  the  Ciudadanos  into  backing  down.    A  vote 
was  called  for  and  the  four  Ciudadanos  voted  to  "impeach" 
the  Anglo,  but  the  Anglo  ciaimeo  that  a  two-thirds  majority, 
as  opposed  to  a  simple  majority,  was  required  according 
to  Robert's  Rules.    The  Anglo  called  home  and  had  her  copy 
of  Rules  of  order  sent  over  and  read  the  section 

which  specified  the  two-third3  majority.  The  Ciudadanos 
«ere  out-maneuvered  again.  Later  the  Ciudadanos  learned 
that  Robert's  Rules  was  not  binding  upon  the  board  since 
the  board  had  n,.  formally  adopted  it.  However,  by  this 
time  the  board  had  met  again  and  with  an  T^qlo  quorum 
adopted  Robert's  Rules  as  binding  upon  the  board. 
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Ourinq  this  period  the  Ciudadanos  school  leaders 
»ere  becoming  increasingly  suspicious  that  the  Anglo  ad- 
ministration was  "playing"  both  sides  of  the  ethnic  con- 
flict, that  is.  they  felt  the  administrators  were  pretend- 
ing to  be  8yB«>athetie  to  the  Mexicano  >      were  really 
working  for  the  Anglos.    Hence,  after  tne  election  the 
Ciudadanos  were  defining  the  superintendent,  several  other 
administrators,  and  a  number  of  Anglo  teachers,  as  racist. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  hire  a  Chicano  assistant  superinten- 
dent from  crystal  City  which  failed.    The  post-election 
board  relations  were  a  local  focal  point  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  became  heavily  attended  by  local  citizens  from 
both  ethnic  sectors.    This  audience  added  pressure  to  the 
already  existing  conflict  between  board  members  and  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  several  of  the  Ciudadanos  at  home,  or 
-busy,"  the  night  of  the  meetings.    Thus,  Anglos  were  often 
in  the  majority  or  able  to  match  votes  with  the  Ciudadanos 
present  during  such  meetings.    The  Crystal  City  adminis- 
trator was  rejected  on  such  a  night. 

in  response  to  the  Anglo  tactic  of  having  a  crowd  at 
each  board  meeting,  the  Ciudadanos  board  members  began  boy- 
cotting meetings.  Since  the  three  Anglos  could  not  consti- 
tute a  quorum. school  business  was  at  a  standstill. 

The  change  in  ethnic  relations  stimulated  by  the 
election  of  1973  led  the  Ciudadanos  board  members  to 
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redefine  past  board  issues.    An  example  of  this  was  the 
textbook  rejection  case,  discussed  earlier.    Although  the 
Ciudadanos  had  supported  the  Anglos  in  this  matter  pre- 
viously, the  new  belief  was  that  Anglos  were  really  choos- 
ing texts  as  a  mechanism  for  the  continual  subordination 
of  Mexican-American  students.    The  Ciudadanos  members 
stated  that  they  would  be  suspicious  the  next  time  Anglos 
wanted  to  reject  a  text,  for  this  would  probably  signify 
that  the  text  has  something  that  would  enhance  Mexican 
students*  understanding  of  the  Anglo  system. 

Ciudadanos  members  had  initially  discussed  the  value 
of  mobilizing  the  students  and  rejected  the  idea,  primarily 
at  the  insistence  of  the  local  Priest.    Those  Ciudadanos 
members  who  were  school  leaders  also  shared  the  Anglo 
notions,  at  that  time,  that  politics  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  schools.    However,  this  did  not  prevent  the  locality's 
ethnic  differences  and  mobilization  efforts  from  manifesting 
themselves  in  student  behavior.    In  an  earlier  chapter 
the  writer  described  the  history  of  Anglo  student  domina- 
tion of  offices  and  awards,  etc.    School  administrators  and 
teachers  informed  me  that  during  the  mobilization  efforts 
in  the  Spring  of  1973  student  discipline  problems  were 
above  normal..  Several  examples  are  cited  which  support 
this  notion.    First,  a  band  concert  ^as  presented  by  a 
South  Texas  university.    The  band  had  a  large  number  of 
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„exlcan-A««rlcan  members.  »on»  of  whom  playod  solo  numbers. 

solo  performances  were  exceptionally  well  done  and  a 
large  number  of  the  students  responded  by  giving  the  solo- 
ists a  standing  ovation.    However,  some  of  the  Mexican- 
American  students  yelled  "Viva  La  Raza."  and  gave  the  Brown 
power  sign-a  raised  clenched  fist.    This  disturbed  the 
Anglo  school  leaders  and  local  Anglo  board  members.  The 
initial  reaction  was  a  threat  to  cancel  the  remaining 
assemblies.    Secondly,  one  of  the  main  Anglo  leader-s  son 
was  "beaten  up"  by  another  student,  who  happened  to  be  a 
Mexican-American.    Anglos  reported  that  the  Mexican-American 
boy  was  encouraged  by  one  of  the  Mexican-American  teacher 
.ides.    However,  the  Mexican-An^rican's  account  specifies 
that  the  Anglo  boy  was  constantly  teasing  the  teacher 
.iae  and  on  this  particular  day  the  aide  told  him  to  "go 
pick  on  that  boy  over  there  if  you  want  to  be  so  rough." 
The  Anglo  boy  took  the  cue  and  the  Mexican-American  boy 
responded  by  "beating  him  up."    The  Anglo  parents  took  the 
boy  out  of  the  local  school  and  placed  him  in  a  distant 
private  school  for  the  duration  of  the  semester. 

Students  of  both  ethnic  sectors  were  reported  con- 
stantly to  watch  each  other  to  see  "who  was  getting  away 
with  something."    During  the  student  elections  of  1972- 
1973.  Mexican-American  students  reported  several  cases  of 
A„,lo  teachers  attempting  to  encourage  Mexicans  to  run  for 
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school  Offices.    This  was  interpreted  by  the  Moxicanos  as 
.  traditional  tactic  to  get  the  Mexicanos  to  split  their 
vote,    one  Mexicano  teacher  counseled  Mexicano  students  to 
.get  together-  and  not  fall  Into  that  trap.    Both  ethnic 
sectors  were  constantly  maneuvering  for  control  of  the 

school  cnvironnujnt. 

The  boundary  lines  between  the  two  groups  was  highly 
visible  When  they  were  mobilised  for  a  school  trip  or  some 
local  activity.    First,  during  the  Fall.  1973.  football 
practices  when  the  boys  can«  onto  the  field  and  were  wait- 
ing for  the  coaching  staff  they  were  strikingly  divided. 

w»  4.jiikina  and  throwing  the  ball  back 
Mexicano  boys  would  be  talking  ana  i-n* 

and  forth  to  each  other.    Anglos  would  be  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  with  Anglos.    Secondly,  when  the  band  went  on  a 
football  trip,  it  was  reported  that  Mexican-Americans  and 
Anglos  rode  on  separate  buses.    It  was  further  reported 
that  the  football  squad  was  separated  on  the  bus  also.  The 

...       t-ho  hack  half  of  the  bus  and 
Mexican-American  boys  sat  in  the  back  nai.i: 

the  Anglos  the  front  half. 

Ciudadanos  school  leaders  became  increasingly  con- 
vinced after  the  election  that  Anglo  control  of  schools 
would  have  to  be  broken  completely.    Whereas  they  had 
previously  believed  that  the  present  Anglo  administration 
„a.  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  Mexicari-Amcrican  and 
was  brokering  their  needs,  thoy  gradually  came  to  the 
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K  „,«  not  the  case.    Hence,  changes  «ould 
conclusion  that  such  was  not  the  ca  ,^,ican 

.  thev  could  acquire  Moxican-Amorican 

not  be  forthcoming  until  they  couia 

u„«     First,  they  vrould  try  to  get 
.amlnlstrators  and  teachers.    First,  tn  y 

rta  of  the  Anglo  administration.    It  was  believed  by 
audadanos  ne^bers  that  a  „exican-A:«erican  -..inten^.n. 

^uXd  actively  recruit  Mexican  administrative 

Thi.  would  produce  needed  curricular  changes, 
and  teachers.    This  wouj.«  v 

^,  supported  this  line  of  reasoning  by  -i-ing  to  t.^ 

p^sed  bilingual  program.    Anglos  were  perceived    o  be 

,«crastinating  in  introducing  such  a  program.    That  is 

the  „exican..»ericans  thought  that  Anglo  bias  would  continue 

,      -..41  the  people  making  the  decisiow.or 
in  the  schools  until  the  peopi 

are  Mexican-American.    The  narra 
controlling  the  system,  are  Mexic 

tive  continued  with  the  Mexican-American  school  leaders 
recalling  the  traditional  boundaries  and  boundary  in«n 
ance  mechanisms  which  have  functioned  in  the  schools  t^ 
«.tinue  socializing  Mexicano  students  to  a  subordinate 
role  a«*  Anglos  to  a  superordinate  one. 

r^re  were  a  number  of  Mexican-American  families 
„ot  .oin  the  Ci^adanos  mobilization.    These  aggregate 
units  did  not  Share  the  Ciudadanos  beliefs  about  he 
A„,.os.    one  family  spoKe  ..ite  dramatically 
History  of  vertical  economic  mobility.    According  to  t^ir 
«:count  they  came  from  Mexico  and  were  not  able  to^^ 
English.    But  they  have  worKod  hard  and  have  financed 
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number  of  children  through  college.    Another,  who  ran  with 
the  Anglos  as  part  of  their  slate  for  City  Hall,  believes 
he  is  a  special  target  for  Ciudadanos  hostility.    His  de- 
cision to  join  the  Anglos  was  finalized  when  a  window  was 
broken  by  a  bullet.    It  is  his  assumption  that  the  act  was 
committed  by  one  of  the  locally  mobilized  Cxudadanos  in 
order  to  stop  him  from  associating  with  the  BGL  unit. 

Yet,  there  were  many  Mexicanos  who  tried  to  stay 
neutral.    Generally  this  meant  staying  out  of  any  public 
political  activities.    There  were  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
this  attempted  neutrality,  but  generally  it  can  be  related 
to  several  beliefs.    First,  as  specified  in  chapter  three, 
not  all  Mexicanos  agreed  that  Anglo  dominance  was  bad.  Many 
Mexicanos  spoke  of  being  well  treated  by  Anglos  and  that 
they  "had  nothing  against  them."    Second,  others  shared 
the  belief  that  Anglos  should  share  the  governance  with 
Mexicanos  but  were  not  willing  to  accept  the  hostility  and 
possible  economic  consequences  associated  with  a  political 
challenge.    Mexicanos  in  both  positions  were  constantly 
pressured  by  BGL  and  Ciudadanos  members. 

The  Anglo-oriented  Mexican -Americans  share  a  number 
I     of  the  Anglo  cultural  features  attached  to  the  local  ethnic 
relations  and  the  mobilization.    First,  they  contend  that' 
local  Mexicanos  are  economically  and  socially  subordinate 
because  they  have  not  worked  hard  enough,  not  because 
^Anglos  have  kept  them  down.    Secondly,  they  are  against 
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polarizing  the  locality.    Thirdly,  they  do  not  feel  there  is 
any  need  to  seek  change  in  the  existing  structure  of  ethnic 
relations.    One  example  used  is  the  proposed  bilingual 
program  for  the  schools.    It  is  their  premise  that  such  a 
program  encourages  local  Mexican-American  students  to 
maintain  their  Spanish,  which  retards  their  social  mobility. 
Fourthly,  they  believe  that  Ciudadanos  are  committed  to 
violence.    One  an ti -Ciudadanos  Mexican-American  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  a  Ciudadanos  member  tried  to  start  a  fight 
with  him  the  week  before. 

The  Mexican-Americans  described  above  are  perceived 
by  Ciudadanos,  or  mobilized  Mexicanos,  as  "vendidos"  (sell- 
outs).   They  are  described  as  being  "used  by  the  Anglos, 
but  once  they  became  aware  of  this  they  will  "come  over." 
1  was  told  in  the  winter  of  1973-1974  that  one  of  the 
families  that  had  been  Anglo-oriented  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  its  commitments.    The  writer  was  not  able  to 
verify  this  information.    It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
live  in  the  present  situation  if  one  is  Mexicano  and  at- 
tached to  the  Anglo  unit.    On  the  one  hand  the  Anglo 
relationship  constantly  projects  the  features  of  cultural 
superiority.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexican- Americans  of 
Ciudadanos  persuasion,  many  of  whom  are  kin,  are  constantly 
pressing  their  set  of  cultural  meanings.    In  a  parallel 
fashion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  an  Anglo  in  North 
Q  Town  without  facing  the  same  demands. 
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Ono  example  illustrates  the  Mexican-American's 
predicament  in  the  power  relationship  manifested  by  the 
new  cultural  system.    One  Anglo-oriented  Mexican-American 
has  a  job  which  takes  him  into  the  Mexican-American  sec- 
tion of  North  Town  each  day.    He  has  to  enter  grocery 
stores,  and  so  forth.    One  Mexican-American  grocer  has 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  and  the  man's  employer  has 
had  to  arrange  for  another  employee  to  work  the  route. 
This  same  Mexicano  has  lost  his  friends  and  alienated 

many  family  members. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  the  Mexican-American 
mobilization  was  still  underway.    No  signs  were  observed 
that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  accommodation 
was  underway  or  that  the  local  Mexicanos  felt  defeated. 

Summary 

The  preceding  discussion  has  described  the  Mexican- 
American  threat  to  the  traditional  Anglo  domination  in 
Nbrth  Town,  after  an  initial  analysis  of  the  non-local 
cultural  and  power  brokerage  features  which  were  believed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  mobilization  in  both  localities. 
First,  cultural  brokerage  resulted  from  Mexicanos'  experi- 
ences in  the  military  service  and  seasonal  migratory  labor. 
Both  of  these  experiences  provided  Mexicanos  with  dif- 
ferent ethnic  cultural  and  power  relations.    In  the  mili- 
tary a  Mexicano' s  social  position  was  defined  according 
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to  achieved  rank  and  not  ethnicity.    The  seasonal  migrants 
found  some  northern  Anglos  who  did  not  share  the  cultural 
superiority  held  by  South  Texas  Anglos.    Both  of  these 
contexts  resulted  in  an  awareness  that  the  idea  of  -Mexican- 
ness"  and  the  concomitant  subordinate  socio-cultural  power 
position  existing  in  South  Texas  were  arbitrary  Anglo  im- 
positions and  not  inherent  in  the  universe.    The  Civil 
Rights  Movement  of  the  1950's  and  1960*s  was  also  perceived 
by  the  analyst  as  contributing  to  the  idea  that  ethnic  cul- 
tural and  power  relations  were  illegitimate  means  of  Anglo 
suppression.    One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  local  mobilization  was  the  state  and  regional  Mexican- 
American  organizations,  from  the  G.I.  Forum  of  the  late 
1940 's  to  the  contemporary  La  Raza  Unida  Party.  Although 
the  earlier  organizations  did  not  actively  seek  political 
confrontation  with  the  Anglo  power  structure  they  did  con- 
tribute to  the  brokering  of  a  new  ethnic  image.    The  Raza 
Oiiida  Party  was  described  as  a  "confrontation"  unit,  not 
only  brokering  a  set  of  new  cultural  features  regarding 
Mexican  identity  but  attaching  these  to  objects  and  acts 
in  the  environment  which  could  be  used  as  power  to  gain 

greater  social  control. 

Second,  power  brokerage  was  conceived  as  resulting 
from  a  number  of  state  and  federal  articulations  in  both 
localities,  such  as  the  Education  Act  of  1965,  HEW  and  TEA, 
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and  the  federal  housing  and  poverty  programs.    In  each  case 
funds  were  used  as  a  means  of  forcing  compliance  with 
guidelines  which  resulted  in  new  ethnic  power  relations,  and 
had  a  disturbing  effect  upon  Anglos.    Mexicanos  were  given 
control  of  housing  and  poverty  programs,  while  local 
schooling  funds  were  specifically  directed  toward  the 
education  of  Mexicanos.    It  was  believed  that  this  would 
break  the  Anglo  educational  barriers  which  inhibited 
Mexicanos  from  achieving  greater  economic  and  social 
vertical  mobility. 

Further,  the  analysis  recorded  the  mobilization  of 
North  Town's  Mexicano  population  during  the  period  of 
November  1972  through  Ju3.y  of  1973.    There  were  a  number 
of  local  Mexicanos  in  North  Town  who  had  been  working  for 
ethnic  gains  in  controlling  the  city  council  and  school 
board  for  several  vears  prior  to  November,  1972.  However, 
the  Fall,  1972,  county  elections  and  the  resignation 
earlier  of  the  Anglo  city  administrators  added  to  a  long 
list  of  what  Mexicanos  believed  to  be  Anglo  attempts  to 
keep  them  from  local  citizenship  participation.    This  led 
the  Mexicanos  to  organize  an  informal  consensus  unit,  which 

f 

they  called  the  Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexicanos.  Ciudadanos 
members  generally  shared  a  set  of  cultural  beliefs  which  re- 
garded Anglos  as  dishonest,  racist,  and  clannish,  to  name  a 
few.    Ciudadanos  further  believed  that  it  was  necessary  for 
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Mexican-Americans  to  gain  control  of  the  local  governance 
mechanisms  in  order  to  develop  their  neighborhood  (street 
paving,  lighting,  sewerage  and  drainage,  parks)  and  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  a  more  adequate  education. 

The  control  of  the  school  board  became  a  valued 
energy  form  for  extending  Mexican -American  control  over 
the  social  environment.    The  rationale  was  developed  that 
schooling  was  not  only  the  most  viable  means  of  achieving 
economically  and  socially,  but  that  the  Mexicano  majority 
should  have  a  school  environment  more  appropriate  to  their 
culture.    During  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1973  the  Ciudadanos 
school  board  members  gradually  changed  their  ideas  about 
Anglo  schools  and  scnool  leaders,    t^ile  earlier  they  had 
accepted  the  notion  that  Anglo  schools  and  school  leaders 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Mexican-American  child 
they  later  believed  that  both  were  counter  productive  to 
the  interests  of  the  Mexicanos.    Anglo  school  leaders  be- 
came increasingly  perceived  as  impediments  to  a  more  reli- 
able Mexican  school  system  by  Mexicano  board  members. 
During  the  confrontation  the  ethnic  boundaries  sharpened 
to  the  extent  that  those  who  attempted  to  play  games  with 
the  other  side  were  alienated  by  their  ethnic  peers. 

The  preceding  analysis  concerning  the  Mexicanos* 
mobilization  often  included  reference  to  certain  Anglo  acts 
Which  worked  to  fuel  the  Mexicano  mobilization.    The  writer 
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^^.j^Q^ledges  the  problems  in  attempting  to  separate  the 
j^Dilization  of  each  ethnic  sector  from  the  responsive  ac- 
jivities  of  the  other,    Yet,  the  analyst  oelieves  it  will 

*  more  productive  if  the  activities  of  each  ethnic  sector 
is  treated  separately.    That  is,  this  approach  should  lend 
-lirity  to  the  data  in  terms  of  accounting  more  cogently 
*ot  not  only  what  took  place,,  but  why.    With  this  in  mind 
^j,e  following  section  records  the  Anglo  mobilization  in 
:;orth  Town. 

An^lo  Response  to  the  Mexican* 
American  Threat 
The  response  by  North  Town  Anglos  to  local  Mexican- 
American  mobilization  led  to  increased  ethnic  polarization. 
Whore  members  of  both  units  had  previously  developed  com- 
fortable working  relationships,  characterized  by  amiability 
and  mutual  respect,  the  confrontation  created  intense 
suspicion  and  hostility.    It  became  almost  impossible  for 
locals  of  either  ethnic  sector  to  maintain  inter-ethnic 
relations.    The  boundaries  became  so  sharp  and  clear  that 
one  Protestant  minister  voiced  his  fear  at  having  talked 
with  a  local  Catholic  priest  who  Anglos  believed  to  be  a 
key  loader  in  the  local  Mexicano  mobilization.    The  meet- 
ing between  the  two  clergymen  took  place  at  the  local 
funeral  home  and  was  a  casual  exchange  of  pleasantries  in 
r-issing.    Yet  the  Protestant  became  quite  worried  after  the 
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exchange  as  to  how  others  might  have  interpreted  the  fact 
that  they  were  talking.    The  Protestant  had  been  in  North 
Town  for  almost  two  years  and  this  was  his  first  meeting 
with  the  priest.    This  act  illustrates  t-he  intensity  of 
the  boundaries  and  the  control  that  Anglo  superordinates 
were  able  to  exert  upon  the  behavior  of  other  Anglos.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  Protestant  minister  was  trying  to 
maintain  a  political  neutrality  in  order  to  carry  out  his 

historical  function. 

As  previously  mentioned.  North  Town  Anglos  had  ob- 
served the  Chicano  movement  in  Crystal  City  with  varying 
degrees  of  interest  and  concern.    Prior  to  the  Spring  of 
1973  most  Anglos  in  North  Town  believed  that  "their  Mexicans" 
were  not  like  those  of  Crystal  City.    I/>cal  Mexicans  were 
"level  headed."    Yet,  some  Anglos  didn't  accept  this  idea 
and  accounted  for  the  Crystal  City  "take  over"  as  a  result 
of  the  Anglos'  failure  to  include  Mexicanos  in  local  govern- 
ance.   North  Ttown  Anglos  who  shared  this  latter  notion  were 
not  worried  about  local  Mexicanos  mobilizing  because  they 
had  been  represented  on  the  school  board  during  most  of 
the  1960 -s.    in  effect,  the  Crystal  City  experience  was  not 
expected  to  be  replicated  in  North  Town.    There  was  a  third 
meaning  held  by  a  number  of  aggregate  Anglo  units  which 
eventually  was  responsible  for  local  Anglo  mobilization. 
According  to  this  perspective  Crystal  City  Chicanes  were 
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"conspiring"  to  take  over  all  of  South  Texas  and  North  Town 
was  one  of  the  first  political  units  on  the  list.  The 
local  Ciudadanos  mobilization  was  believed  to  be  a  covert 
political  extension  of  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez  and  the  Crystal 
City  Chicano  unit. 

According  to  informants,  several  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  their  wives  had  been  meeting  fairly  regularly 
for  at  least  a  year  and  discussing  the  "conspiracy"  of  the 
Chicano  movement  in  South  Texas.    They  were  particularly 
disturbed  by  what  they  considered  the  detrimental  results 
of  the  Chicano  take-over  in  Crystal  City  becoming  a  reality 
in  North  Town.    Therefore,  when  the  local  Mexicanos  or- 
ganized the  Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexicanos  in  North  Town  in 
the  Pall  of  1972  it  was  the  latter  Anglo  fragmented  units 
that  decided  to  counter  with  an  overt  informal  consensus 
unit.    Further,  this  unit  would  be  "inclusive"  in  its  member 
ship.    It  would  include  persons  of  both  ethnic  units,  which 
would  counter  the  exclusively  Mexican  membership  of  the 
Ciudadanos  and  show  the  latter  to  be  a  racist  organization. 
Thus,  in  December  1972  the        (North)       County  Better 
Government  League  was  established.    A  statement  of  purpose 
was  agreed  upon  and  circulated  throughout  the  county  in 
both  languages.    It  reads  as  follows: 
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North  County  Better  Government  League  is  an 
organisation  of  and  for  the  people  of  North 
county.    Its  primary  purpose  is  to  actively  promote 
good»  representative  government  which  is  responsive 
to  all  the  people  and  their  needs. 

The  organization  is  for  supporting  those  candi* 
dates  which  are  of  the  highest  caliber,  personal 
integrity »  background  and  experience  which  quali- 
fies them  to  serve. 

The  organization  is  for  keeping  more  than  one 
political  entity  available  in     North        County  to 
insure  that  all  people  have  a  true  possibility  to 
express  themse?ves  through  elected  representatives. 

The  organization  is  for  a  viable  community 
which  can  prosper  and  grow  economically  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  citizens.    We  want  community 
harmony  and  everyone  working  together  to  accomplish 
common  goals. 

We  are  for  full  utilization  of  the  abilities 
and  talents  of  all  our  local  people  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  without  regard  to  political  beliefs. 

We  support  the  concept  of  local  people  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  which  represent  the  interest  of 
local  people. 

We  are  for  school  systems  that  have  as  their 
main  purpose  the  education  of  children  without  using 
them  as  tools  for  ^oolitical  purpose.    We  are  for 
respect  and  obedience  in  the  home  and  on  and  off 
the  school  campus. 

The  organization  is  for  sound,  honest  and 
qualified  law  enforcement.  We  support  law  and 
order  with  fairness  to  all  concerned. 

We  are  for  freedom  of  our  religious  institu- 
tions from  political  turmoil  and  upheaval. 

The  organization  is  for  freedom  for  all  people 
to  participate  and  express  their  political  beliefs 
without  fear  of  intimidation. 
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We  are  for  sustaining  our  County  and  its  com- 
munities as  a  good  place  to  live  and  raise  our 
families  without  prejudice  and  fear.    We  are  for 
the  projection  of  a  non-controversial  attitude 
which  will  cultivate  respect  and  interest  among 
other  people  in  becoming  a  part  of  our  area. 

The  statement  of  what  the  BGL  (Better  Government 
j^^^jue)  is  about  reflects  in  an  antithetical  fashion,  all 
^  those  cultural  features  held  by  some  Anglos  regarding 
•iudadanos.    However,  many  of  these  features  are  synonymous 
with  a  general  Anglo  culture  regarding  all  Mexican-Americans 
jononstrated  in  an  earlier  chapter.    First,  such  adjectives 

good,  representative,  responsive,  personal  integrity, 
v.trriony,  freedom,  honesty  and  fairness,  and  experience,  are 
intended  by  BGL  Anglos  as  cultural  contrasts  to  what  they 
l«»lieved  characterized  Mexican-Americans  who  comprise 
Ciudadanos.    Second,  such  ideas  were  believed  by  BGL  Anglos 
to  undercut  the  new  self -concept  that  some  local  Mexicanos 
were  attempting  to  broker. 

The  most  obvious  and  glaring  idea  permeating  the 
hQL  statement  of  purpose  is  that  Ciudadanos  governance 
would  not  represent  the  interests  of  "all"  local  citizens. 
Hence,  BGL  was  brokering  the  notion  that  Mexicanos  generally 
take  care  of  their  own.    There  is  also  a  heavy  emphasis 
^on  local  governance,  which  exhibits  the  Anglo  fears  re- 
S^irding  Crystal  City  Chicanos  "taking  over"  North  Town, 
•s  montionod  previously.    The  school  system  is  believed 
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to  be  an  important  loci  for  possible  ethnic  political  con- 
frontation (via  crystal  City) .  while  churches  can  also  be 
disrupted  (also  a  Crystal  City  experience) . 

The  BGL  had  little  opposition  to  mobilizing  the 
Anglos  of  North  Town.    There  were  a  number  of  Anglos  who 
did  not  share  the  Anglo  culture  of  the  mobilization,  but 
^  of  these  were  gradually  persuaded  while  others  were 
effectively  neutralized.    The  analyst  was  not  aware  of  any 
Aaglos  Who  did  not  support  the  political  candidates  endorsed 
by  the  BGL.    The  analyst  was  never  able  to  see  a  membership 
list  but  was  told  by  several  that  the  BGI.  had  several  hun- 
dred dues  paying  members.    Among  this  membership  were 
approximately  a  dozen  Mexican-Americans.    This  estimate 
was  arrived  at  by  observation  and  information  supplied  by 
Anglo  members.    In  the  same  manner  the  analyst  concluded 
that  the  Mexlcano  BGt  members  were  persons  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  Anglos  economically.    At  BGI,  meetings,  in  front 
of  Anglos  at  casual  cliques,  and  to  the  analyst  in  private, 
these  Mexicanos  spoke  of  their  belief  in  ethnic  "together- 
ness."   They  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  communicate  a 
pro-Anglo  posture.    At  the  same  time  they  did  not  believe 
m  dividing  the  town  along  ethnic  lines.    In  fact,  they 
often  expressed  hostility  toward  Ciudadanos  members  for 
"causing  all  this  trouble."    They  did  not  believe  Anglos 
were  the  cause  of  the  depressed  economic  conditions 
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expetionced  by  most  local  Moxicanos.  but  rathe.,  tho  latter 
were  lacking  in  initiative  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard. 
It  appears  that  many  of  the  Mexicanos  claimed  by  BGL  Anglos 
to  support  them  were  in  fact  playing  both  sides  in  order 
to  survive.    The  analyst iJ&s  since  learned  that  several 
of  the  Moxicanos  believed  by  Anglos  to  support  their  posi- 
tion have  actively  sought  the.  Ciudadanos  members'  good  will. 
«„y  have  attended  Ciudadanos  rallies  and  sought  the  com- 
pany  of  Mexlcano  leadership  In  order  to  maintain  ethnic 
relations.    However,  others  have  publicly  supported  the  BGL 
«^  cut  their  relationships  with  fellow  Mexlcanos.  Unless 
one  retreated  Into  the  hinterland  and   hid    behind  some 
cactus  it  was  well  neigh  impossible  to  escape  the  separatxst 

movement  taking  place. 

The  analyst  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  local  BOL 
superordinates  used  their  beliefs  about  Crystal  City  in 
interpreting  the  local  Ciudadanos  activity.    This  contention 
is  supported  by  the  BGL  statement  of  purpose.    Many  of  the 
BGL  members  reported  to  the  analyst  that  the  Crystal  City 
Chlcano  movement  was  a  -Communist  conspiracy-  and  Ciudadanos 
was  part  of  this  umbrella.    Anglo  informants  did  not  mean 
that  any  of  the  local  Mexlcanos  were  Communists,  although 
there  would  have  been  several  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  consider  in  this  category.    More  importantly  was  the 
belief  that  local  Mexlcanos  were  being  "used"  by  outsiders 
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to  foster  the  conspiracy.    When  the  analyst  sought  to  deter- 
mine if  some  of  the  Chicano  outsiders  were  Communists 
Anglos  were  not  quite  willing  to  be  that  specific.  One 
roan  did  state  that  "they-  were  trained  in  Cuba.    This  was 
supposed  to  signal  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question. 
For  other  Anglos  the  behavior  of  Chicanos  was  so  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  "Communist  conspiracy"  was  the  only 
logical  explanation.    Although  this  idea  was  shared  by  a 
significant  number  of  local  Anglos  it  was  not  used  as  a 
public  rationale  for  gathering  public  support—at  least 
overtly.    It  was  used  in  private  associations  and  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  Anglos  to  help  get  out  the  vote  on 
election  day. 

The  "conspiracy"  idea  was  mentioned  as  attached  to 
a  take-over  of  the  public  schools.    A  Ciudadanos  school 
board  was  supposed  to  lead  to  an  all  Chicano  administration 
and  gradually  a  complete  Chicano  faculty.  This  would  then 
lead  to  a  Chicano  curriculum  and  the  dominance  of  Spanish 
language  usage  in  the  classrooms.    In  effect,  a  total 
Chicano  school  system  which  would  "push  out"  the  Anglo  stu- 
dents.   The  paradigm  of  Chicano  schools  was  also  applied 
to  the  local  governance  apparatus,  such  as  city  hall  and 
county  courthouse.    In  the  latter  cases  the  Anglos  would 
gradually  be  squeezed  out  of  the  city  and  county,  leaving 
a  total  Chicano  environment.    For  those  Anglos  who  chose 
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to  remain  life  would  bo  intolerable .    The  "conspiracy" 
notion  was  joined  by  all  of  the  other  cultural  features 
traditionally  attached  to  Mexican-Americans  and  detailed 
in  Chapter  Three. 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  leave  the  impression 
that  BGL  political  consolidation  was  as  easy  as  the  preced- 
ing analysis  might  imply.    The  fact  that  several  beliefs 
regarding  Mexican  mobilization  were  present  among  Anglos 
was  mentioned  above.    Further,  the  earlier  section  regard- 
ing the  Mexicanos  mobilization  described  a  number  of  Anglo 
response  tactics  during  the  Spring,  1973,  election  which 
revealed  the  way  in  which  Anglos  often  held  slightly  dif- 
ferent ideas  concerning  the  purpose  of  Ciudadanos.  This 
difference  was  seemingly  related  to  the  type  and  degree  of 
face-to-face  relations  an  Anglo  had  experienced.    Most  of 
the  Anglos  who  held  to  the  conspiracy  idea  seemed  to  have 
either  had  little  personal  experience  with  Mexicanos  or 
the  experience  was  typified  in  a  traditional  superordinate- 
subordinate  worker  relationship.    Others,  such  as  school 
board  members,  had  experienced  Mexican -Americans  as  power 
coordinates  which  led  them  to  more  personalistic  differen- 
tiations.   That  is,  the  Anglo  board  members  were  generally 
prone  to  avoid  lumping  all  local  Mexicanos  in  a  conspira- 
torial definition.    They  seemed  to  be  last  to  accept  many 
of  the  cultural  features  attached  to  Ciudadanos  by  the  BGL. 
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They  wore  further  ablo  to  make  personal  distinctions  between 
the  Ciudadanos  members.    Some  Ciudadanos  members  were  be- 
lieved to  be  extremely  anti-Anglo  and  intimately  connected 
to  the  Crystal  City  movement  while  others  were  perceived 
as  acting  out  of  purely  local  altruisms,  such  as  good 
citizenship  means  local  community  involvement.    This  lat- 
ter category  was  early  used  for  the  Mexicano  school  board 
members.    Yet,  the  Anglo  board  members  constantly  worried 
about  the  ability  of  the  Mexicano  school  board  members  to 
remain  independent  from  the  others.    It  seems  important  to 
the  analyst  to  note  that  the  type  and  degree  of  relation- 
ships experienced  by  members  of  both  ethnic  sectors  is  a 
key  contributive  factor  in  accounting  for  Anglo  response 
patterns. 

The  BGL  election  strategy  was  designed  to  increase 
local  Anglo  awareness  of  the  Mexican-American  threat,  or 
conspiracy,  while  not  provoking  local  Mexicanos.  However, 
this  backfired  early  in  the  campaign.    The  most  dramatic 
event  in  the  campaign  occurred  when  the  BGL  sponsored  a 
public  meeting  and  invited  several  Anglos  from  Crystal 
City  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  Chicane  "take-over." 
The  meeting  was  held  at  a  local  dance  hall  owned  by  a 
Mexican-American  family  who  was  siding  with  the  BGL.  The 
analyst  attended  the  meeting  and  estimated  the  crowd  to 
have  been  approximately  five  hundred.    The  hall  was  full. 
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The  BGL  chairman  introduced  the  speakers  by  saying  that  the 
purpose  of  the  present  meeting  was  to  hear  from  several 
Crystal  City  citizens  who  would  describe  the  results  of 
the  Chicano  take-over.    There  would  be  a  period  of  ques- 
tions after  each  speaker  finished.    The  speakers  emphasized 
that  there  has  been  a  heavy  out-migration  of  "good"  people, 
loss  of  industry  (present  and  future) ,  loss  of  economic 
growth,  and  general  social  strife.    The  take-over  was 
characterized  as  rampant  with  illegal  acts. 

After  the  speakers*  presentations  several  questions 
were  asked  in  a  perfunctory  manner.    At  this  point  a  local 
Ciudadanos  member  took  the  floor  and  began  addressing  the 
gathering.    Briefly,  it  was  his  contention  that  North  Town 
didn't  need  outsiders  coming  in  and  telling  locals  how  to 
handle  their  problems.    He  was  often  greeted  with  boos, 
hissing,  and  cursing  from  Anglos.    He  was  joined  by  other 
Mexicanos  who  were  quite  insistent  that  Anglos  had  been 
demeaning  the  act  of  bringing  outsiders  into  the  local 
situation  and  were  upset  that  there  seemed  to  be  two  sets 
of  rules  applied,  one  for  the  Anglos  and  one  for  the  Mexicano. 

It  became  evident  at  this  point  that  a  rather  sig- 
nificant contingent  of  Chicanes  from  Crystal  City  were  in 
attendance.    Mr.  Ramsey  Muniz,  the  Raza  Unida  Party  candi- 
date for  Texas  Governor  in  the  last  election,  was  present 
and  addressed  the  speakers.    He  contended  that  the  Anglos 
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from  Crystal  City  were  only  telling  one  side  of  the  story 
about  Crystal  City  and  demanded  the  right  to  present  the 
"whole-  thing.    Muni^z  and  the  Crystal  City  Chicanos  were 
told  by  the  BGL  chairman  that  the  meeting's  purpose  was 
not  to  present  both  sides  of  the  issue.    The  meeting  be- 
came very  unruly  and  incoherent.    There  is  no  way  that  the 
analyst  can  adequately  communicate  the  intense  hostility 
present  at  this  meeting.    Both  ethnic  sectors  were  segre- 
gated by  the  seating  arrangement  and  the  interaction  became 
so  emotional  that  the  BGL  chairman  closed  the  meeting.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  event  did  not  lead 
to  overt  physical  violence. 

The  meeting  described  above  was  important  for  several 
reasons.    First,  it  was  the  first  time  that  local  Mexicanos 
had  publicly  challenged  Anglos.    Second,  it  exhibited  the 
existing  ethnic  boundaries  and  overtly  symbolized  what  had 
previously  existed  covertly-political  polarization  along 
ethnic  lines.    The  analyst  found  some  Anglos  who  voiced 
the  opinion  that  the  meeting  had  been  a  bad  tactical  mistake 
and  placed  the  blame  on  "racist"  BGL  members.  However, 
most  Anglos  believed  the  behavior  of  the  Mexicanos  at  the 
meeting  supported  their  contention  that  Mexicanos  are  dis- 
orderly, boisterous,  foul  mouthed,  and  prone  to  an  excess 
of  emotion  which  can  lead  to  physical  violence.    On  the 
other  hand,  local  Mexicanos  bolieved  the  meeting  to  bo 
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another  oxfimole  of  Anqlo  chicanery.    One  Mexicano  informant 
mentioned  that  after  the  meeting  several  Mexican-Americans 
attempted  to  speak  to  the  BGL  leader  regarding  the  one- 
sided presentation  and  were  told  by  the  BGL  leader  that 
**we  speak  and  you  listen."    This  means  that  Anglos  speak 
and  Mexicanos  listen.    The  Mexicanos  responded  by  stating 
that  this  traditional  habit  was  no  longer  to  be  followed. 

The  remainder  of  the  Spring  1973  election  campaign 
was  anti-climatic  when  compared  with  the  previously  des- 
cribed meeting.    Anglos  responded  to  Ciudadanos  tactics 
wherever  they  cropped  up.    Ciudadanos  radio  spots  were 
countered  by  BGL  radio  spots.    Ciudadanos  newspaper  ads 
were  countered  by  BGL  ads.    However,  it  became  obvious 
early  in  the  campaign  that  the  BGL  had  more  money  and  more 
leisure  time  to  devote  to  the  campaign. 

A  second  public  meeting  was  attempted  by  the  BGL 
about  a  month  after  the  meeting  described  above.    The  second 
meeting  was  a  covered  dish  supper  and  a  speaker  out  of  the 
Governor's  office.    The  audience  was  mostly  BGL  Anglos 
and  their  supporters r  however,  there  were  approximately  two 
dozen  Mexicanos  present.    The  members  of  Ciudadanos  did 
not  attend.    The  Governor's  man  was  a  Mexican-American  and 
pleased  the  Anglos  by  emphasizing  citizenship,  hard  work, 
and  the  secret  ballot.    The  citizenship  theme  stressed 
that  it  was  necessary  for  all  people  to  work  together 
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re9a>^<^l<iss  of  ethnicity  and  that  local  problems  should  be 
solved  by  local  citizens.    The  stress  on  the  work  ethic 
supported  the  Anglos*  notion  that  anyone  who  really  wants 
to  succeed  can  do  so  by  honest  hard  work.    The  third  theme 
explained  that  the  ballot  was  a  secret  act  and  that  none 
should  be  intimidated.    It  seems  that  Anglos  had  been  told 
by  some  Mexicanos  that  they  were  afraid  to  vote  for  fear 
of  Mexicano  reprisals.    One  Anglo  told  the  analyst  that 
the  Mexicano  police  chief's  wife  was  telling  her  ethnic 
peers  that  they  better  vote  for  Ciudadanos  because  her 
husband  had  the  key  to  the  ballot  box  and  could  check  their 
ballot.    Anglos  ran  the  following  ad  in  the  local  newspaper: 

Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that  the  election  of- 
ficials or  anyone  else  can  tell  you  how  you  voted? 
If  so  they  do  not  understand  the  secret  ballot. 

You  do  not  identify  yourself  on  the  ballot  - 
if  you  should,  it  is  thrown  out  as  a  mutilated 
ballot.    You  do  sign  the  stub  and  detach  it  from 

the  ballot.  .  ^  i 

The  stub  box  is  sealed  by  the  District  Clerk 
before  delivering  it  to  the  polls  and  remains 
sealed  until  it  is  returned  to  the  District  Clerk 
following  the  election.    The  stubs  are  kept  by  the 
District  Clerk  and  destroyed  after  time  for  contest 

expires.  ,       .  * 

The  unidentified  ballots  are  placed  in  the 

ballot  box  which  is  kept  by  the  election  officials 

or  their  agent  until  destroyed. 

NO  ONE  IS  ALLOWED  OR  AUTHORIZED  TO  COMPARE 

THE  STUBS  WITH  THE  BALLOTS. 

Therefore  your  ballot  is  SECRET. 

After  the  meeting  several  i^nglo  informants  tole  the 
analyst  how  disappointed  they  were  that  the  "right"  Mexicans 
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were  not  able  to  h.ar  the  speaker.    It  would  have  -done 
them  good." 

The  two  previously  described  BGL  events  record  thexr 
atten^ts  to  use  derivative  power  to  exert  and  extend  their 
control  over  a  larger  segment  of  the  social  environn«nt. 
The  visitors  from  Crystal  City  and  the  governor's  office 
were  brokering  the  local  BGL's  cultural  features  regarding 

the  local  confrontation. 

A  number  of  exanples  were  gi^-en  in  the  section  re- 
garding  Mexicano  n»bili.ation  describing  Anglo  campaign 
tactics,  such  as  the  use  of  a  Mexican-American  secretary 
to  split  the  Mexicanos-  vote  in  one  of  the  school  board 
positions,  the  Anglo  use  of  derivative  power  from  the  state 
to  support  their  contention  that  the  Mexicano  police  chief 
was  not  qualified,  and  the  Anglos'  attempts  to  keep  the 
Mexican  city  council  from  annexing  a  Mexican-American  resx- 
dentlal  section  prior  to  the  elections.    These  are  all 
examples  of  the  continued  application  of  Anglo  skxll 
authority  to  out-maneuver  the  Mexicanos  in  Ciudadanos. 

The  B«L  unit  also  showed  its  superior  skill  authorxty 
i„  organizing  the  Anglo  neighborhood.    Blocks  were  assigned 
to  »«mbers  who  organized  telephone  committees  and  set  up 
transportation  facilities  on  election  day.    Numerous  in- 
formants  reported  being  called  as  many  as  four  or  five 
times  by  BGt  men.>ers  and  supporters  encouraging  them  to  go 
vote  in  support  of  the  BGL  Slate.    The  Anglos  of  North  . 
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rc^  were  highly  «>=biU.ed  to  defeat  what  many  considered 
.  Chlcano  conspiracy  to  take  control  of  their  town. 

The  Anglo  BGL  unit  returned  the  two  Anglo  incu,«bents 
to  the  school  board.    However,  the  city  election  wac  close, 
the  Ciudadanos-  candidate  for  Mayor  won.  while  Anglos 
narrowly  squeezed  out  victories  for  the  other  council 
p„,itions-and  only  after  a  recount.    The  BOI.  believed  that 
Mexican-Americans  had  committed  a  number  of  irregularities 
during  the  voting  process  and  filed  suit.    The  judicial 
process  took  most  of  the  year  to  complete  and  resulted  xn 
a  number  of  Mexicanos  being  fined  for  voting  incorrectly. 
The  Anglo  mayoral  candidate  was  proved  to  be  the  winner  and 
took  Office.    According  to  the  court  records  there  were 
voting  irregularities  on  both  sides,  but  most  of  the  prob- 
urns  were  the  results  of  the  Mexicanos-  activities.  Some 
Of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  court  were:    voting  by 
non-residents,  non-registered  voters,  names  appearing 
twice,  incorrect  registration  numbers,  alien  and  felons 
voting  (on  both  sides) .  some  attested  to  the  fact  that 
they  didn't  vote  and  yet  their  names  appeared  on  ballots, 
ballot  stubs  were  marked  incorrectly,  and  a  number  of  ab- 

—  jn^ni-reetlv  used.    In  the  end  the 
i    sentee  ballots  were  xnoorrectiy  u»=". 

I   Ciudadanos  lost  approximately  179  votes. 
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,He  writer  notea  earUer  tKa.  school  ^ard  »e^« 
aa^mlstrative  personnel  o.  ^tn  ethnic  sectors  na. 
....opea  a  .a.r.,  =o.at...e  reXationsh.p 
ejection  ca.pal^  o.  1*73.    .Xthou,h  there  «er    a.  ere 
^tveen  inaiviauals  regardin,  -^.ther^s  expertise  xn  vario 
Z«       schoox  aa^inistration  the  ieaaership  reiation- 
7Z  couia  .  aescrihea  as  har^nious.    .he  hoara 

.     i««««tit  of  a  bilingual  program, 
struggling  with  the  aevelop«ent 

^.,et.  taxation.  aiscipUne  problems,  ^a    he  r^ 

«.ane  problems  associatea  ;^1,,„, 

4»h  the  election  campaign  ana  the  resu* 
However,  with  the  eieci^  „,.v„ic  rela- 

^    i-«  the  board's  harmonious  ethnic  rexa 
enea  ethnic  bounaarxes  the  boa 

.  raoiaiv  between  January  and  Marcn  o 

tlons  aeterxoratea  rapiaiy  .„^bility  of  the 

^  analyst  has  alreaay  recordea  the  xnabil  ty 

„  the  school  boara  to  get  together  to  elect  one 
Hexlcanos  on  the  schoo  ^^^,^,hip  position 

;        Of  their  own  ethnic  ^  ^  ,e  way 

«ten  the  boara  reorganxzea  after 

^  .vill  authority  to  prevent  the  Mexican 
one  Anglo  used  skill  autno 

«^.s  to  impeach  the  Anglo  chairman.    Such  acts  xn 
.  Tof  thenewboara•sli£efunctioneatomaxn- 

l         initial  stages  of        "  „ere 

tain  the  existing  polarxsation  «,Utical 
I  ,  results  of  the  town's  ethnic  polxtical 

themselves  the  resuxta 

confrontation.  _..i,_4,.  sector 

several  of  the  boara  members  of  each  ethnxc 

•  t  m  friendly  relations,  but  the  meanxng 
workea  hard  to  maintain  friendly 
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systems  hold  by  their  othnic  peers  were  too  strong  to  resist. 
Gradually  the  beliefs  of  the  BGL  leaders  tended  to  prevail 
and  guide  the  response  of  Anglo  board  members.    For  example, 
the  Anglo  school  board  incumbent  who  got  another  Mexicano 
to  run  in  the  same  place  in  order  to  split  the  Mexican •> 
American  vote  had  been  assured  by  the  Mexican-American 
school  board  members  of  their  support.    The  Anglo's  de- 
cision to  get  the  Mexicana  to  run  seems  to  have  been  made 
after  a  great  deal  of  indecision.    The  Anglo  was  not  sure 
he  could  trust  the  Mexican-American  board  members.  After 
making  the  decision  to  run  the  Mexicana  the  Anglo  told  the 
analyst  that  it  was  necessary  "to  do  to  them  before  they 
did  to  you.**    Evidently  the  Anglo  had  been  counseled  by 
Anglo  coordinates  that  Mexicans  are  tricky  and  deceptive. 
Furthermore,  the  same  Anglo  was  hesitant  to  make  a  trip  to 
a  nearby  school  district  to  analyze  their  bilingual  program 
for  fear  it  was  some  kind  of  trick  by  the  Mexicano  board 
members  to  get  her  out  of  town.    Mexican-American  board 
members  were  seemingly  startled  by  both  of  these  events. 
Their  disappointment  quickly  turned  to  anger  and  was  used 
by  their  ethnic  coordinates  as  justification  for  their 
belief  that  Anglos  are  tricky  and  deceptive. 

After  the  election  the  school  board's  issues  became 
power  relational  features  between  the  two  ethnic  sectors. 
Since  four  out  of  the  seven  members  were  Mexican-Americans 
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th.  latter  had  sufficient  votes  to  control  the  issues,  but 
they  were  often  unable  to  get  together--as  recorded  pre- 
viously.   Further,  the  Anglos  strategically  worked  outside 
the  board  to  find  social  and  economic  means  of  gaining 
control  over  individual  Mexicano  board  members.    For  ex- 
«ple .  the  post-election  board  meetings  were  characterized 
by  a  crowd  of  BCa.  observers,  which  greatly  intimidated  the 
Mexicano  board  members.    The  Mexicanos  attempted  to  counter 
by  getting  an  equal  number  of  Mexicano.  to  attend  board 
meetings.    At  several  of  the  board  meetings  members  of 
both  ethnic  units  had  tape  recorders.    Most  of  this  ac 
tlvity  was  related  to  the  Anglo  expectation  that  the 
Mexicana  would  attempt  to  impeach  the  Anglo  chairman  again. 
These  meetings  were  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  ten- 
sion.   Anglos  were  seated  on  one  side  of  the  room  and 
Mexican-Americans  on  the  other.    The  Mexican-American 
board  members  were  not  able  to  stand  the  increased  intimi- 
•   dation  and  countered  with  a  boycott.    Thus,  the  board 
lacked  a  quorum  and  school  business  that  necessitated 
,  board  action  Just  had  to  wait.    This  became  a  fairly  good 
device  for  agitating  the  Anglos. 

Anglo  attempts  to  use  economic  pressure  became  their 
«,st  effective  weapon  in  order  to  control  the  school  board. 
A.  Anglos  analyzed  each  of  the  Mexicano  school  board  mem- 
bers there  was  one  especially  vulnerable  to  power  pressure. 
This  man  worked  with  his  father  in  tending  a  fairly  large 
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^       b.8lno3,  and  cultivauinc,  a  great  deal  of  leased 
p^uce  ^^"^''  ^  a„a  the  Rio 

land  in  the  local  area,  as  well 
Crande  Valley.    Flr^L.  Anglos  atten^ted  to 
«cts  With  the  .exicanos.  .usines,  associates  in  Mex  co 
^  the  vallev  to  influence  the  «exic«.o  hoard 

^    —  of  the  local  Anglos,  who  also 
This  faUed.    Second,  one  of  the  wc» 

TOis  lo"''  ._*„M,d  to  re-lease 

^  *o  he  a  school  board. member,  refused 
happened  to  be  a  scno  Hexicano 

«  i,na  to  the  Mexican  family,  ine 
a  large  tract  of  land  to  _.4„„ 
.    ,  spent  a  number  of  hours  one  morning 

board  mor.h«r's  father  syent 

»  to  dissuade  the  Anglo  from  this  course 
attempting  to  dissuao  „.lease  the  land 

;Vnglo  told  him  the  only  way  he  -"  J  ^„ 
.3  U  the  father  would  convince  the  -'^-  J^  ^[^^^ 

,  The  father  is  reported  to  have  r 

the  school  board.  The  ^«n„ot 
saying  that  t.  son  is  a  man  in  his  own  right  a„  - 
be  .fluenced.    Although  the  father  -  ^  ^ 

worthy  that  the  son  became  conspicuously  —  ^ 

threw  the  voting  into  a  deadlock, 
hoard  meetings,  which  threw  «• 

three  Mexicanos  to  three  Anglos. 

The  only  business  that  was  really  accomplished  d 
the  post-election  period  was  that  vitally  necessary  to 
.cJl  maintenance,    .t^ing  J"  Jthe 

:  one  occasion  the  su.rintendent  ^^^^^^^J^. 
i  .  r^*-  for  three  months  (summer  perioai 

'  ,ate  su«««r  the 

business  was  stacked  up.    At  one  po  .^^^hers 

hire  fifteen  or  twenty  teachers 
school  system  needed  to  hire 
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whose  applications  wore  stacked  up  waiting  for  board  appro- 
val.   The  superintendent  r»ntioned  that  a  number  of  the 
better  applicants  had  already  signed  with  other  districts 
because  they  got  tired  of  waiting.    He  was  afraid  that  it 
was  too  late  to  fill  the  teaching  vacancies  before  classes 

were  to  begin. 

The  superintendent  tended  to  reflect  the  local  Anglo 
superordinates-  beliefs  concerning  the  Mexlcanos  and  their 
recent  noblUzation.    During  the  early  stages  of  the  field 
work  the  analyst  recorded  that  the  superintendent  believed 
he  had  open,  friendly,  and  confidential  relationships  with 
at  least  three  of  the  four  Mexlcan-An»rlcan  school  board 
members.    The  analyst  substantiated  this  In  interviews 
with  the  Mexicano  board  members  and  through  observation  of 
their  interaction.    One  of  the  Mexicano  board  members 
didn't  attend  regularly,  nor  did  he  have  a  very  good  grasp 
of  the  school  Issues.    As  the  year  progressed  and  the 
local  ethnic  confrontation  heated  up  the  superintendent 
gradually  became  estranged  from  the  Mexican  board  members. 
The  separation  Increased  until  both  the  superintendent  and 
the  Mexican-American  board  members  believed  the  other  to 
be  the  enemy.    The  Mexlcanos  finally  spoke  of  replacing 
the  superintendent.    In  fairness  to  the  superintendent  he 
seemed  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  anguish  trying  to  stay 
neutral,    i^hether  this  was  feigned  neutrality  the  analyst 
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cam^ot  be  sure.    Nevertheless,  superordinates  in  both  ethnxc 
sector,  were  constantly  placing  the  superintendent  in  sxtu- 
ations  where  he  had  to  make  relational  choices. 

The  principals  and  teaching  faculty  generally  main- 
tained a  neutral  position  with  regard  to  the  local  ethnic 
confrontation.    One  principal  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
1973  school  year  because  he  got  caught  between  the  two 
ethnic  sectors  over  a  discipline  problem.    Every  discipline 
problen.  was  related  to  the  local  competition  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  were  well  aware  of  this  fact  and  tried 
to  evade  as  many  student  confrontations  as  possible. 
A«,ther  school  principal  left  Horth  Town  because  he  felt 
the  atmosphere  created  an  untenable  working  condition, 
.towever,  unless  a  particular  student  event  called  a  teacher 
or  principal  to  the  board's  attention  most  school  personnel 
tended  to  Keep  a  low  public  visibility.    There  were  a  few 
toglo  teacher-  who  were  married  to  influential  locals, 
as  well  as  several  Mexicano  administrators  and  teachers. 
Who  were  active  in  the  local  political  units.    Vet.  most 
stayed  out  of  political  activity.    Research  conducted  since 
the  analyst  left  North  Town  indicates  that  teachers  reflect 
the  local  cultural  organizational  features.    Anglo  teachers 
Share  the  cultural  superiority  of  local  Anglos  in  relation 
to  the  Mexioanos  and  Mexicano  teachers  share  the  emerging 
Chic«.o  culture,  with  one  known  exception.    The  latter 
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exception  shares  the  emerging  ethnic  pride  that  character- 
ises the  Chicano  movement  but  does  not  share  the  Anglo 
hatred  nor  the  politicizing  methods  inherent  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Although  the  majority  •  f  the  teachers  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  local  political  activity  they  viere  not 
unaware  of  its  meaning  or  implications.    Several  teachers 
moved  to  organize  a  local  chapter  of  the  Texas  Classroom 
Teacher's  Association  (TCTA) .    The  fact  that  the  chapter 
was  organized  early  in  the  Fall  of  1972  shows  the  foresight 
of  the  organizers.    This  act  was  not  welcomed  by  the  school 
board  because  they  believed  the  act  to  be  an  attempt  to 
gather  more  power  for  a  confrontation  with  them.  This 
was  only  partly  true.    The  purpose  of  the  chapter's  organi- 
zation was  twofold.    First,  some  teachers  did  feel  they 
needed  greater  protection  from  what  often  seemed  like  arbi- 
trary and  unfair  actions  by  the  school  board.    It  seems 
that  several  teachers  were  dismissed  by  the  school  board 
as  the  result,  of  mishandling  several  students.    The  TCTA 
organizers  did  not  qiiarrel  with  the  fact  that  the  acts  did 
take  place,  but  that  the  teachers  accused  were  not  given  a 
hearing.    Thus,  a  precedent  was  seemingly  established  that 
could  possibly  lead  to  arbitrary  dismissals.    The  TCTA 
provides  the  resources  for  a  teacher's  defense  in  cases 
where  the  teacher  feels  he  or  she  is  not  fairly  treated. 
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The  organization  bocomes  the  local  teacher's  political  in- 
surance.   Second,  the  local  teachers  were  aware  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  Crystal  City  and  hoped  the  TCTA  would  pro- 
vide defense  in  case  Chicanos  took  over  the  school  board 
and  began  an  indiscriminate  firing  of  all  Anglo  teachers. 
This  latter  rationale  for  the  act  of  creating  a  local  TCTA 
chapter  exemplifies  the  writer's  earlier  contention  that 
Anglo  teachers  shared  the  local  Anglos'  culture  of  the 
mobilization. 

The  attempt  by  the  superintendent  to  maintain  ethnic 
neutrality  often  meant  an  inability  to  take  a  decisive  stand 
on  an  administrative  issue  or  at  best  to  assume  a  vacillating 
stand.    This  was  interpreted  by  principals  and  teachers  as 
a  sign  of  weakness.    Administrators,  staff,  and  teachers 
were  unanimous  in  their  perception  of  the  superintendent 
as  a  "puppet"  of  the  school  board.    There  was  the  general 
consensus  that  the  superintendent  could  not  be  counted  upon 
for  support  in  case  of  problems  with  the  school  board  or 
the  local  citizenry. 

According  to  teachers  the  students  reflected  the 
ethnic  separatism  of  the  locale.    Of  great  interest  is  the 
fact  that  student  school  behavior  tended  to  reflect  the 
increased  ethnic  confrontation  which  characterized  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Spring  of  1973.    The  high  school  principal 
and  numerous  teachers  agreed  that  the  frequency  of  student 
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disclplinQ  problems  increased  with  the  political  activity 
fomenting  in  the  town.    The  analyst  described  several  of 
these  student  events  in  chapter  three.    Further  research 
In  North  Town  is  presently  being  conducted  and  should  reveal 
that  student  culture  is  a  replication  of  the  locale's  ethnic 
organizational  features. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
There  are  several  general  patterns  to  the  "threat 
and  response"  relationships  of  North  Town's  ethnic  sectors. 
First,  5?ome  North  Town  Mexicanos  organized  to  challenge 
the  traditional  Anglo  power  structure  as  a  result  of  ac- 
quiring new  meanings  regarding  the  form  of  traditional 
Anglo  domination.    Whereas  the  prior  colonial  culture 
designated  Anglo  leadership  as  an  ontological  phenomenon, 
the  new  meanings  resulting  from  the  conflict  stipulated 
that  it  was  onerous  and  not  ontological.    Anglo  dominance 
was  believed  onerous  because  it  had  not  provided  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Mexican-American  sector  of  town  nor 
an  educational  system  that  facilitated  Mexicano  students* 
access  into  the  more  lucrative  socio-economic  streams. 
Second,  the  Anglo  response  to  the  Ciudadanos  mobilization 
was  dominated  by  a  unit  (BGL)  vrfiich  shared  a  "conspiratorial* 
meaning  attached  to  the  regional  and  state  Chicane  movement. 
This  meaning  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  local 
Ciudadanos  unit.    However,  Anglos  additionally  attached  all 
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of  the  traditional  cultural  notions  about  Mexicans  to  the 
local  mobilization-Mexicans  are  socially  and  culturally 

Inferior. 

The  Ciudadanos  unit  did  not  have  the  skill  authority 
power  nor  the  social  power  necessary  to  successfully  con- 
front the  local  Anglo  units.    Anglos  were  able  to  not  only 
Mbilise  their  own  ethnic  coordinates  but  a  number  of 
Mexicanos  as  well.    A  significant  number  of  Mexicanos  played 
a  neutral  role.    Together  these  factors  prevented  a 
Ciudadanos  victory.    The  inability  to  successfully  compete 
with  Anglos  was  consistently  exhibited  in  the  school  board 
interaction.    The  Mexican-American  board  members  were  un- 
able to  act  in  unison,  as  a  single  unit,  when  the  issue 
represented  crucial  control  of  the  board.    Mexicanos  on 
the  school  board  were  constantly  out-maneuvered  by  the 
Anglos.    Further.  Anglos  were  able  to  use  their  economic 
power  to  neutralize  a  key  Mexicano  board  member.    Even  so. 
the  new  culture  shared  by  Ciudadanos  regarding  their  rela- 
tions with  Anglos  and  the  values  associated  with  the  con- 
trol of  schools  and  other  local  governance  mechanisms,  was 
brokered  to  Mexicano  school  personnel  and  students.    It  is 
Significant  that  the  new  Mexican-American  culture,  although 
shared  to  some  degree  with  state  Raza  Onida  Party  members, 
only  took  shape  and  becan«  organizationally  relevant  to 
North  Town  Mexicanos  in  interaction  with  local  Anglos. 
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This  supports  Adams*  contention  that  a  change  in  power 
relations  is  accompanied  by  new  meanings  attached  to  val- 
ued forms.    Further,  this  also  supports  Barth's  belief  that 
ethnic  boundaries  and  cultural  systems  are  created  in 
ethnic  interaction  and  not  isolation. 

The  Anglos  were  mobilized  by  a  power  unit  (BGL) 
which  possessed  a  -conspiratorial"  culture  regarding 
Mexican  mobilization,  in  addition  to  the  historical  ideas 
regarding  the  social  and  cultural  inferiority  of  Mexicanos 
in  general.    The  BGL  was  able  to  succesafully  mobilize  most 
of  the  Anglo  population  in  North  Town,  neutralize  some 
Mexicanos  and  control  others,  and  call  down  derivative 
sources  of  power  from  the  state  and  region.    Other  frag- 
mented Anglo  units  who  either  believed  that  the  local 
Ciudadanos  were  not  conspiring  or  that  some  Mexican 
governance  would  have  been  justifiable  and  worthwile,  were 
either  neutralized  or  brought  into  the  BGL  conspiratorial 
culture.    This  included  most  Anglo  school  leaders.  Al- 
though Anglo  school  leaders  were  not  encouraged  to  publicly 
partMpate  in  the  BGL  they  certainly  seemed  to  be  accul- 
turated  and  their  behavior  was  watched  for  signs  of  dis- 
loyalty.   School  leaders  and  many  students  clearly  reflected 
the  local  ethnic  confrontation  and  boundaries.    In  fact, 
the  school  was  reported  to  be  microcosm  of  the  Town's 
ethnic  separatism  and  the  associated  system  of  meanings. 
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It  was  fairly  obvious  to  the  analyst  during  the  in- 
vestigation that  the  BGL  members*  belief  that  local  Ciuda- 
danos  members  were  part  of  a  Crystal  City  conspiracy  was 
entirely  false.    It  seems  evident  that  local  Ciudadanos 
members  shared  with  other  Mexicanos  and  Chicanos  across 
the  Southwest  United  States  the  general  idea  that  they 
'      could  and  should  exercise  their  responsibility  to  govern 
•       in  order  to  facilitate  Mexican-American  socio-economic 
i       growth.    Further,  it  seems  that  most  Anglos  were  generally 
!       not  willing  to  encourage  Mexicanos  to  participate  in  local 
affairs  unless  they  could  control  the  process.    In  other 
words,  Anglos  were  superordinate  power  holders  who  would 
generally  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  some  control.  Al- 
though some  North  Town  Ciudadanos  members  had  contacts  with 
Crystal  City  Chicanos  it  was  definitely  not  true  that  they 
were  organizationally  part  of  the  Crystal  City  units. 
The  investigations  which  have  taken  place  since  the  writer 
left  North  Town  substantiate    this  claim.    Local  Ciudadanos 
members  kept  looking  for  a  way  to  calm  Anglo  fears  without 
success.    The  conspiratorial  and  historical  beliefs  about 
Mexicanos  was  too  strong  to  shake.    Thus,  North  Town's 
ethnic  confrontation  has  resulted  in  an  "extremely"  sharp 
ethnic  differentiation  which  is  shaping  school  leadership, 
was  well  as  the  total  student  culture. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  THREAT  TO  DOMINANCE 
AND  THE  ANGLO  RESPONSE 
PART  II:    THE  CASE  OF  SOUTH  TOWN 

The  mobilization  of  South  Texas  Mexican-Americans 
varies  somewhat  from  that  of  North  Town  and  necessitates 
a  separate  treatment.    In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  Four 
the  writer  described  some  of  the  salient  and  non-local 
factors  contributing  to  ethnic  mobilization  in  South  Town. 
Internally  the  first  most  obvious  contrast  with  North  Town's 
Mexican-American  mobilization  was  the  mobilizing  unifs 
composition  (relational  set) .    ^^ereas  the  North  Town  unit 
was  composed  of  middle-aged  entrepreneurs,  South  Town's 
La  Raza  Unida  Party  was  initiated  and  has  been  controlled 
by  an  aggregate  of  young  adults  (ages  18-28) .    These  per- 
sons exhibit  characteristics  shared  with  many  of  their 
national  age  peers-long  hair,  distinct  clothing,  and  so 
forth.    Secondly,  the  unit  has  been  overtly  a  Raza  Unida 
unit  from  its  inception  in  1969.    It  was  spawned  by  the 
activity  of  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez  and  associates  in  Crystal 
City  during  this  early  period.    The  local  South  Town  RUP 
unit  won  the  mayor's  office  and  several  seats  on  the  city 
council  in  their  first  confrontation,  which  was  the  election 
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Of  April,  1970.  The  City  has  had  two  successive  Chicano 
mayors  and  several  council»en  since  this  first  election. 
They  were  able  to  acquire  a  seat  on  the  county  conmissioners 

court  in  the  Fall  of  1972. 

control  of  the  schools  has  been  a  primary  objective 
of  tt.e  local  RHP  mobilization.    With  the  Spring  election  of 
1970  two  BOP  candidates  won  seats  on  the  school  board.  This 
was,  interestingly,  the  first  year  that  the  school  board 
candidates  had  run  according  to  "places."    The  Anglo  rationale 
behind  this  tactic  is  the  same  as  encountered  in  Itorth  Town, 
that  is.  to  keep  the  Mexican-American  plurality  from  sweep- 
in,  the  board.    However,  the  two  RUP  board  members  of  1970 
were  Joined  in  1972  by  two  more  associates.    The  election 
of  1971  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  RUP  candidates.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  four  R»P  candidates  running 
in  1971  were  very  young  and  exhibited  the  traits  described 
earlier  as  associated  with  the  young  adult  culture.  With 
the  exception  of  one,  the  other  candidates  winning  positions 
were  middle-aged  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs.    Even  this 
one  exception  deviates  from  the  normative  patterns  set  by 
thfc  rest  of  the  ROP  unit.    The  young  man  dresses  well, 
compared  with  what  local  Anglos  believe  is  sloppy  and  dirty 
about  the  dress  of  local  RBP  n««»bers.    His  hair  is  not 
as  long  and  unkemot  as  other  ROP  members,  and  most  important- 
ly.  his  father  is  a  respected  Mexican-American  entrepreneur. 
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The  early  stage  of  the  RUP  mobilization  was  charac- 
terized by  a  significant  or  relatively  large  Mexican-American 
and  Chicane  informal  consensus  unit*     (Some  were  self- 
descriptively  Mexican-Americans,  others  Chicane — thus  the 
use  of  the  two  labels.)    A  nxamber  of  the  leading  Mexicano 
entrepreneurs  shared  the  notions  related  to  local  Anglo 
oppression  expressed  by  the  SUP  leaders  and  joined  the 
early  mobilization  efforts.    In  fact,  these  persons  be- 
came the  most  successful  candidates— as  pointed  out  above. 

The  cultural  features  attached  to  the  mobilization 
is  generally  similar  to  that  found  in  North  Town.    That  is, 
the  Mexicano  section  of  town  needs  paved  streets,  lighting, 
drainage,  and  parents  want  better  education  for  the  chil- 
dren.   However,  South  Town's  RUP  members  further  demanded 
that  more  Mexicanos  be  employed  in  city  and  county  positions. 
The  city  hall,  the  county  courthouse,  and  especially  the 
sheriff's  office,  have  traditionally  been  dominated  by 
Anglos,  when  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Mexican-American/ 
Chicane.    Again,  the  RUP  unit  wanted  to  exchange  the  commo- 
dities food  program  for  low-income  families  for  food  stamps. 
The  rationale  accompanying  this  notion  was  that  the  food 
stamps  provide  the  recipient  with  more  control  over  valued 
objects,  and  hence  more  pride.    RUP  members  pointed  out 
that  local  ranchers  and  farmers  receive  millions  of  dollars 
in  government  subsidies  each  year,  in  comparison  to 
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eighty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  Mexican-American 
poor.    Although  these  figures  are  not  accurate  (see  tables 

,      ,      )  the  importance  of  this  perception  lies  in  the 
fact  that  local  Mexican-Americans  believe  that  Anglos  use 
"the  system"  in  an  organizational  sense,  that  is,  they  make 
it  work  for  them  and  justify  such  acts  in  terms  of  a  "just" 
reward  for  hard  work.    At  the.  same  time,  Anglos  look  down 
on  Mexican-Americans  for  accepting  welfare  dollars  because 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  "hand-out,"  or  "something  for  nothing 

The  local  RUP  published  a  newspaper,  Nosotros;  El 
Pueblo  (We  the  People) .    An  analysis  of  a  1970  issue  reveals 
ROP  concern  for  the  election  process  and  the  local  schooling 
First,  there  was  evidently  a  concerted  effort  to  get  the 
city  to  change  the  voting  location  from  the  County  Court- 
house to  a  recreational  hall  in  the  Mexican-American  sec- 
tion of  town.    The  courthouse  was  defined  as  "a  place  of 
oppression  to  Mexican-Americans."    This  meant  that  the 
courthouse  is  a  place  where  "one  has  to  go  when  something 
is  wrong"  and  does  not  provide  the  kind  of  free  and  open 
atmosphere  that  should  characterize  an  election.    At  the 
same  time  the  courthouse  is  in  the  Anglo  section  of  town, 
with  all  the  historical  meanings  attached  to  that  fact, 
and  further,  forces  the  relatively  poorer  Mexicano  to 
travel  a  greater  distance. 
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Secoivd,  education  and  preparation  are  viewed  by 
BOP  as  distinct  phenon«na.    Education  to  a  Me«ican-A««rican 
refers  to  that  insight  which  parents  con>munieate  to  their 
I      children  and  -preparation-  is  that  which  the  Anglo  school 
•      .ystem  communicates  for  future  job  fitness.    The  particu- 
I      lar  narrative  in  Nosotro,  which  describes  this  difference 
continued  with  an  exhortation  to  all  Mexican-Americans  to 
be  more  concerned  with  their  children's  school.    One  ex- 
«^Xe  that  was  n«ntloned  related  to  the  perceived  oppres- 
sive manners  of  one  Anglo  school  administrator.    This  par- 
ticular principal  had  a  reputation  for  being  over-zealous 
in  administering  discipline,  especially  to  the  Mexican- 
American  students.    It  was  the  contention  of  the  local 
leaders  that  he  was  hired  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
controlling  Mexican-American  students.    A  number  of  cases 
:      were  cited  where  students  had  been  physically  harmed  and 
;      such  were  examples  of  what  can  happen  when  parents  do  not 
i      stay  in  touch  with  the  schools.    The  author  of  the  article 
i      «ged  the  Mexican-Americans  to  put  aside  their  timidity 
'  i  ^  protect  their  children  frcm  Anglo  oppression  in  the 
!  «=hools.    Further,  the  school's  oppressive  environment 
^  «a.  cited  a,  a  major  cause  of  the  high  Mexican-American 

•drop-out"  rate. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Raza  unit's  attempts  to 
I  ■  «,billze  the  local  Mexican-American  population  may  be 
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eharacteriaed  as  a  loss-o£-control  period.    The  entrepre- 
»urs  Who  had  joined  the  movement  in  the  early  phase  gradu- 
ally became  disenchanted  and  dropped  out.    They  ended  up 
forming  a  coalition  with  local  Anglos.    There  were  a  number 
of  acts  which  led  to  this  break  with  RUP.    In  each  case 
BOP  leaders  were  accused  by  these  entrepreneurs  of  follow- 
in,  abrasive  and  intimidating  methods.    The  entrepreneurs 
who  dropped  out  unanimously  supported  the  notion  that  SBP 
leaders  would  not  allow  differing   opinions  on  any  issue. 
One  Informant  stated  that  the  RHP  leadership  came  to  see 
him  about  running  for  a  particular  office,  but  began  to 
specify  the  particular  actions  Involved  in  filling  this 
office.    Furthermore,  the  instructions  were  given  in  a 
very  condescending  manner.    The  entrepreneur  ran  the  RUP 
leaders  off  and  told  the  analyst  that  "no  kids  with  long 
hair  are  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do.-    Another  described 
the  sane  type  of  relationship  after  he  had  been  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  RUP.    The  latter  stated  that  his  at- 
tempt to  discuss  his  ideas  relating  to  the  problems  were 
rtwnted  aside  and  he  was  finally  defined  as  a  -vendido." 
Another  entrepreneur  caught  in  the  same  situation  mentioned 
that  his  children  were  threatened  with  physical  harm  if 
he  did  not  go  along  with  the  RHP  leaders. 

one  particular  act  which  had  wide  repercussions  was 
the  physical  assault  by  a  ROP  member  on  a  school  board 
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K   „aa  also  a  number  of  the  8an«  party.  This 
member ,  who  was  also  a  .     ,,„„a  as  a 

at  the  pool  room  which  functions  as  a 
young  »an  was  at        POO  reportedly  engaged 

fnr  oarty  members  ana 
gathering  place  for  par 

a  colleague  in  a  heated  discussion  relating 

*  colleague  hoard  member  get- 

«,Ucy.    The  discussion  ended  with  the  board 

„^     The  board  member  was  the 
ting  Physically  slapped  around.    The  - 

.on  of  an  im^rtan^  Mexic««-A««ric^  entrep^ 

mating  resulted  in  the  whole  family  PUblicly  repu 

.    .1  nara  unida  movement, 
the  local  Raza  uniaa  entrepreneurs 
It  ha.  been  HHP's  contention  that  the  en  P 

.  above  were  -vendidos"  and  had  used  the  party  to 
aiscussed  above  were  ^  „ith  the  Anglos 

get  elected.    Further,  the    .-e-.d         ^  _  ^e- 
becausc  they  are  "ignorant"  of  the  fact  that  they 

.        o-opt  the  power  of  the  Chicane  movement, 
ing  used  to  '^^^^  ^  in  the 

to  rjuse  t.  Ke^lcanos  .  south  Town, 
movement's  ability  t:o  entrepreneurs 
nnida  party's  assault  on  the  entrepren 
Ra»a  Unxda  Fai^y  ,«w«i  re- 

.       »«,»riean  Who  was  sympathetic  w 
replaced  with  a  Mexican-American 

^  the  needs  of  the  Mexican-American  section 
R„P  and  the  needs  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

regarding  such  features  as  paving 
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«te     Thirdly.  ROP  perceived  a  need  for  more 
drainage,  etc.  Tniraj.y, 

Hexlcan-^U^ericans  to  fiXX  t.o  ^o.s  provide.  .V  the  city. 

«.e  new  counciX.  «nich  incXu^ed  so»e  party  «e»^rs 

^  e„t.ep.e„eu..aX  category,  was  supposea  to  »a.e  t».^ 

.  ,  However,  the  an*,ulance  service  never  was  provided. 
^,es.    However  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

the  new  city  manager  was  not  « 

not  a  significant  change  in  the  city's  e«- 
And  there  was  not  a  sigx***- 

.  nractices     At  least,  these  are  the  charges  made 
ployment  practices. 

by  the  local  RUP  leaders. 

,.e  Hexican-AH^erican  entrepreneurial  un.ts  who  he 

disenchanted  with        headers  in  the  --J-^; 
attempted  mohili«tion  reject  a  num^r  o.  t^  --V 
values  and  value-class  acts.    First,  and  n«st  important  V. 
n   disagreement  over  methodology.    The  entrepreneurs 
li^^usly  agreed  that  change  should  not 
«^„gn  What  they  laheled  -violent"  and/or 

.hat  is    people  Should  be  reasoned  With  and  have 
Beans.  is,  peopx  ,„^„iation  of 

*o  freely  participate  in  the  formulation 
,„  opportunity  to  freely  P 

va^-her  than  have  them  rorcea 
goals  and  solutions,  rather  tnan 

«  of  leaders.    Second,  contrary  to  RUP  s 
by  a  small  group  of  leaoers.  .^alos 

view  all  local  Anglos 
♦•Via  entrepreneurs  did  not  view  ax 
no: ton,  the  encrept«  Anqlos 

^  ««oressive.    There  are  local  Angiu 
as  bad,  ruthless,  and  oppressive 

that  entrepreneurs  agreed  fit  this  category,  and  they 

^^^^  ,,aditionally  Anglo -Mexicano 
ahle  to  reach  ^  ^^^^^^3,,,.    ,et,  it  is 

relations  were  characteri* 
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dangerous  to  generalize  all  Anglos.    Entrepreneurs  were 
able  to  designate  certain  Anglos  that  were  understanding 
and  willing  to  "work  with  local  Mexican -Americans"  in  cor- 
recting the  local  social  deficiencies.    It  was  the  opinion 
of  most  entrepreneurs  that  to  alienate  such  Anglos  would 
be  foolish* 

Third,  even  though  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  ethnic  relations  of  South  Town 
had  historically  been  oppressive,  they  were  not  willing  to 
transmit  the  resultant  hate  for  the  Anglo  to  Mexican- 
American  children,  which  is  the  effect  they  believe  RUP 
has  had.    Fourth,  given  the  inability  of  Mexican-American 
entrepreneurs  to  accept  the  antagonistic  and  abrasive  be- 
havior of  the  RUP  leaders  they  concluded  that  the  latter 
must  be  "ripping  off"  the  local  poor  Mexicanos.    RUP's  at- 
tempt to  mobilize  through  polarization  has  led  to  this 
belief.    An  added  feature  attached  by  entrepreneurs  to  their 
decision  was  that  RUP  leaders  provided  no  discernible  sign 
of  employment  which  would  account  for  their  income.  Vet, 
the  RUP  leaders  drove  nice  cars  and  seemed  to  always  have 
spending  money.     (This  bothered  the  local  Anglos  enormously.) 
The  result  was  that  entrepreneurs  believed  that  Party 
leaders  must  be  living  off  the  people  they  were  pretending 
to  help. 
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Even  thou^  the  entrepreneurs  shared  with  RUP  lead- 
ers the  notion  that  traditional  Anglo-Mexicano  relations 
^  be  Characterized  as  oppressive,  the  entrepreneurs  are 
<^ick  to  point  out  that  ethnicity  should  not  be  used  to 
account  for  all  subordinate  relationships.    That  is.  it  ^ 
is  believed  by  entrepreneurs  that  when  a  »an  -worHs  hard 
^  ,ets  ahead  econondcally  and  is  "then-  discriminated 
against  because  of  ethnicity,  this  constitutes  real  oppres- 
slon.    Thus,  the  entrepreneurs  believe  that  n»ny  Mexican- 

noor  due  to  their  own  lack  of  initiative  and 
americans  are  poor  sue  to  w 

not  a,  a  result  of  any  An,lo  activity.  This  is  contrary 
to  H«P-s  belief  that  n»st  Mexican.i««ricans  are  poor  and 
subordinate  privily  ^«ause  of  An,lo  suppression. 

The  entrepreneurial  concept  of  discri<ninatxon  e^er^s 
out  o.  a  perception  of  proven  »a„a,erial-business  acun«n 

heen  »any  tin^s  in  recent  history  when  An,lo.  could  h.^ 
Chosen  then,  to  help  with  local  governance  but  refused  to 
ao  ^.    This  provides  an  account  for  the  entrepreneur  s 
participation  in  the  local  Kaza  Unida  n„ve«ent-they  we« 

.    ,    «hut  out  of  the  Anglo  operation.    Clearly  «ost 
effectively  shut  out  or  ta"  ■» 

•       .ntreoreneurs  share  important  cul 
of  the  Mexican-flnerican  entrepreneur 

4  V,.  Ancrlos.    Most  importantly  is  the 

tnral  notions  with  local  Angxoa. 

1.  .,4  11  affect  one's  economic  and 
belief  that  hard  work  will  effect  one 

„  ..  «nrorisin«lV.  several  of  the  Mexican- 
social  mobility,    not  surprisingiy .  s 
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American  entrepreneurs  spoke  with  more  emotional  emphasis 
than  roost  **nglos  concerning  the  general  lack  of  initiative 
exhibited  by  most  local  Mexican -Americans. 

The  preceding  provides  a  general  overview  of  La  Raza 
Unida's  attempts  to  mobilize  the  Mexican-American  popula- 
tion of  South  Town  and  purveys  the  context  for  the  Party's 
attempt  to  control  the  school  system.  The  predominant  com- 
petitive  activity  in  South  Town  revolved  around  the  control 
of  schools.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  competition 
and  the  values  attached  by  RUP  to  the  control  of  schools. 

The  local  Raza  Unida  Party  has  made  a  consistent 
and  concerted  effort  to  control  the  school  system  since  the 
Party's  organization.    The  party  leaders  believe  that 
schools  are  the  primary  locus  for  socio-cultural  change. 
First,  to  control  schools  means,  for  RUP,  the  control  of 
the  total  learning  environment,  i.e.,  who  teaches,  what 
is  taught,  and  how  it  is  taught.    Schooling  is  believed  by 
HOP  to  be  an  Anglo  environment,  communicating  Anglo  cul- 
tural superiority.    With  Chicano  control  of  schools,  RUP 
believes  that  Anglo  cultural  intimidation  and  the  consequent 
low  negative  self-image  of  the  Mexican-American  child  will 
come  to  an  end.    The  Chicano  oriented  school  is  expected 
to  produce  Mexicanos  who  have  pride  in  themselves  and 
their  cultural  heritage.^    These  students  will  populate 
Aztlan  and  will  take  the  positions  of  leadership  and 
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governance.    Such  a  process  is  supposed  to  mean  the  end  of 
Anglo  oppression. 

With  the  preceding  goal  in  mind  the  local  Party  was 
particularly  disappointed  by  the  vendidos  who  occupied 
the  school  board  with  the  Party's  help  in  the  early  1970 's. 
The  local  Party  newspaper  for  April  15,  1973,  devoted  a 
significant  amount  of  space  to  the  values  attached  to 
schools  and  the  inability  of  the  Mexican-*American  entrepre- 
neurial l30ard  members  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  race.  An 
analysis  of  this  newspaper  reveals  that  RUP  was  brokering 
the  following  values:    First,  a  school  atmosphere  should 
be  created  "where  students  attend  class  for  the  pleasure 
of  attending.**    Second,  the  majority  of  the  students  are 
Mexicano,  therefore  the  board  should  hire  Mexicano  teach-- 
ers  v^o  "have  the  desire  to  help  the  Raza  and  are  in  the 
movement.**    Third,  the  dress  codes  should  be  abolished 
and  in  its  place  school  leaders  should  promote  a  more 
effective  relationship  with  the  parents.    Fourth,  the 
school  leadership  should  help  create  more  jobs  for  Mexican- 
Americans  and  create  new  courses  to  enhance  skill  develop- 
ment— for  adults  as  well  as  the  youth.    Fifth,  the  school 
should  have  a  bilingual  program.    Sixth,  the  school  should 
be  the  center  of  community  activity  for  all  persons. 
Seventh,  the  board  should  provide  teacher  aides  and  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  further  education  and  the  poor  should 
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,       nriority  in  such  categories  of  school  omployn«nt. 
^  ,ive„  -  ^  Kin.e.,ar-.  on  for  aU  children 

Kl,hth.  there  is  a  n^d  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

over  three  years     ^^^^  .^^^^  , 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  who 

special  group  of  Anglos.  ^^^ise  that  HOP 

AS  further  support  for  the  earlier  p 

.       h«lieve  the  school  enyiron»ent  to  be  alien  to 
leaders  believe  the  characterises 

*t.«  same  newspaper  (April  15 » 
(texicanos,  the  same  ne    p  f  ^^^i.  .s  racist. 

.  „f  the  school  teachers  of  South  Town  schools 
nost  of  the  scnwx  have  no  one 

^  A  -hat  Mexican-American  students  have  n 
It  is  contended  that  Mexic  jears  associated 

at  school  with  whom  they  can  co..fide.  The 
at  school  dissociate  Mexican-An«rican 

With  Anglo  use  of  schools  t  ^ 
Children  from  their  own  culture  is 

„  "They  took  away  our  country, 

of  one  BOP  ^"^^  children." 

-v,«v  want  to  take  away  our  children, 
our  lands,  now  they  want  t  ^bilisation  the 

in  contrast  to  North  Town  s  Mexican 

»  «arlv  concerned  with  organising 

HOP  in  south  Town  rly  co  ^^,^i,,tion  was 

local  students,    a  Mexican-American  Youth  O  g 

local  «,bilisatxon  and 

organised  in  the  xnitxal  ^^^^ 

several  others  have  been  organized  since 

Estudiantes  de  Astlan  and  Rasa  Joven. 

H«a  unida  leaders  made  frequent  visi-ts  to  the 
/    a  to  school  board  meetings  during  the  early  phase 
schools  and  to  schoox  varying 
of  mobilisation  and  continued  this  practice . 
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ae,rees  of  intensity,  through  the  Sprin,  of  1973.  Through 
tKe  defeat  of  «>P  candidates  in  the  Sprin,  of  1973  by  an 
ax«>st  2  to  1  »ar,in.  pXus  the  loss  of  the  Mexicano  entre- 
p«neurs.  the  school  administration  had  sufficient  power 
control  the  school  enviro«»nt  and  .eep  the  KUP  leaders 
contin-in,  their  harassment.    However.  HUP  has  Kept 

«n  the  schopl  board  in  an  attempt  to  push 
constant  pressure  on  the  scnopi. 

..Xued  Changs.    There  were  several  petitions  presented 
.o  the  school  board  and  represented  che«,es  that  ^P  leaders 

to  a  Chicano  school  system.    Two  were 
believed  necessary  to  a  tnica*» 

presented  in  1970-and  another  in  1972.  These  will  be  P^- 
sented  in  their  entirety  and  briefly  criti^ed.    .  co^«l 

Of  the  petitions  should  provide  further 
^  Historical  continuities  »d  changes  which  have  .«Ked 
the  ™,bilization  attempts  to  control  the  schools     K«^s  of 

identity  have  been  deleted. 

The  following,  with  243  signatures,  circulated 
throughout  the  Mexican-i^rican  sector  in  1970: 

„e  are  the  people,  we  ^rpSuS'se^vallts'to 
plople  have  the  rxght  to  ask  our^u^^^ 

Perform  dutres  "^ich  carry  ou^  ^j^q^t 
SI  citizens  of  the  Onited^tates.     ^^^^^^  .^^^^^ 

R,  Chicano  citizens,  we  are  interested^th^^ 
brothers        our  children  receive  ^  ^^^^^^^nt 
can  Incorporate  the  Best  tna 
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cultures  in  our  town  can  offer.    We  desire  that  our 
students  become  a  human  being  who  understand  (sic) 
and  can  cope  with  our  society  which  is  very  rapidly 
j^ecoming  pluralistic.    We  hope  that  our  educational 
system  can  become  the  instrument  which  can  bring 
about  the  full  frutation  (sic)  of  life  with  love, 
brotherhood,  and  understanding. 

Xn  the  lart  eight  days  the  efforts  of  our  Raza  to 
offer  their  children  a  better  opportunity  for  a 
quality  education  have  been  met  with  a  resistance^ 
which  is  not  becoming  of  men  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  educating  our  children.    These  people,  and 
\i&  accuse  the  school  board  and  superintendent 

 specifically,  have  tried  to 

undermine  the  efforts  of  interested  citizens  by  try- 
ing to  compel  and  coerce  many  of  our  people  to  send 
their  children  to  a  segregated  elementary  school. 

Furthermore,  these  people  have  tried  to  use  many  of 
our  obligated  brothers  of  Raza  to  carry  out  the 
message  of  resistance  to  the  desegregation  policies 
as  set  up  by  the  Richard  M.  Nixon  Administration. 
Seemingly  coincidental  incidents  such  as  vandal iza- 
tion  of  School  and  the  burning  of  the  old  Gymnasium 
have  been  used  as  gossip  items  to  discredit  our 
efforts. 

We  acknowledge  the  fact  that  in  our  search  for  a  ro^re 
rewarding  humanistic  and  compassionate  way  of  life 
we  will  have  need  for  an  education  which  provides 
the  depth  and  introspection  of  self  which  will  re- 
late contemporary  society,  its  good  points  and 
faults,  to  our  culture  and  life  goals.    No  longer 
will  we  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  education 
which  causes  many  of  our  children  to  become  drop- 
outs by  the  time  they  are  freshmen  in  high  school. 
We  say  that  the  educational  system  is  in  fact  an 
inefficient  and  ine  pt  structure ,  because  if  we  use 
the  analogy  of  the  businesses  (sic) ,  we  know  that 
if  a  factory  produces  a  product  which  is  defective 
90  percent  of  the  time  they  would  go  bankrupt  within 

a  month.    Yet,  the  school  system  in   

has  proudly  existed  in  this  manner  for  over  fifty 
years. 

Today,  we  went  to  register  our  children  in  the  place 
we  felt  had  the  best  facilities  and  the  better  edu- 
cation.   However,  we  realize  that  our  presence. 
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i/hich  was  totally  within  the  law,  was  met  with 
resentment  and  undue  harassment  in  trying  to  en*- 

roXl  our  children  in  School. 

Although  freedom-of -choice  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 

hoard  of  trustees  and  superintendent   

in  fact  support  de  jure  segregation,  which  permits 
the  existence  of  an  all  Mexican-American  school. 

Furthermore,  they  deviously  tried  to  intimidate 

many  of  us  who  went  to   to  enroll 

our  children  into  signing  a  statement  which  gave 

_     '  permission  to  return  many  of  our 

children  to  if  he  so  desires. 

The  tactics  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  used  were 
many,  but  they  were  used  not  to  resolve  a  nagging 
problem  but  indeed  to  perpetuate  a  racist  system 
which  dates  back  to  "separate  but  equal*'  education 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1954. 

We  do  not  want   school  to  shut 

down  its  doors,  but  to  serve  as  a  monument  of  racism 
which  denied  the  Chicano  student  a  change  for  a 
better  education  for  too  many  years.    We  want  people 
to  recall  the  words  of  the  maligned,  former 

 ^  who  stated,  "This  school  hasn't 

changed  much  since  I  taught  here.    The  students 
are  still  all  Mexican-American."    We  want  them  to 
feel  the  shame  that  they  could  have  the  audacity 
of  calling  themselves  Americans  and  yet  permit  the 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  a  people  who  have 
more  right  than  they  to  be  the  real  American. 


A  second  petition  drafted  by  RUP  leaders  and  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time  was  more  programmatic  in  nature  and 
directed  specifically  to  the  school  board.    It  included 
several  value  acts  that  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  peti- 
tion quoted  above.    7'he  RUP  petition  clarifies  RUP  expec- 
tations of  the  school  board  in  meeting  the  perceived  needs 

Mexican -American  students.    These  expectations  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  list  of  demands. 
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The  second  petition  asks  that  the  following  be  imple- 
mented:    (1)  more  Chicane  teachers  and  a  bilingual  program; 
(2)  a  Chicane  counselor  to  innovate  programs  that  would 
reduce  the  high  dropout  rate;  (3)  school  busing  to  "imple- 
ment HEW  directive  of  integration";  (4)  the  "right  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  the  integration  plan,"  and  veto 
power  of  any  such  plans;  (5)  a  free  hot-lunch  program  for 
poor  Chicane  students;   (6)  a  Mexican-American  history 
course  in  high  school;  (7)  Chicane  students  to  be  free 
from  racial  harassment;  (8)  a  Chicane  studies  course  related 
to  culture,  sociology,  psychology,  etc. 

The  latter  petition  carried  a  threat  from  RUP  to  sue 
the  school  district  if  desegregation  was  not  hastily  car- 
ried out.    One  interesting  aspect  of  the  confrontation  be- 
tween ROP  and  the  school  board  which  the  petitions  reveal 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  RUP  leadership  was  skillfully 
brokering  specific  value-class  acts  within  the  centeJst  of 
local  Mexicanos  more  general  value  of  desegregated  schools. 
That  is,  local  Mexicanos  agreed  upon  the  value  of  schooling 
for  their  children,  and  specifically  the  act  of  desegrega- 
tion.   Yet,  specific  acts  regarding  the  internal  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  process  were  reportedly  not  part  of  the 
universe  of  meanings  shared  by  many  poorly  educated 
Mexican-Americans,    The  exception  was  the  ROP  leadership 
unit,  which  was  sufficiently  astute  to  present  a  second 
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petition  with  more  precise  recommendations  for  change. 
Evidently  the  leadership  believed  that  the  general  Mexican- 
American  populace  agreed  that  education  was  the  most 
available  means  to  a  productive  economic  career  in  the 
Anglo  system  and  that  they  perceived  the  Anglo  school  as 
providing  a  more  efficient  educational  process  that  needs 
to  be  shared.    Further,  both  petitions  carry  the  notion 
that  the  subordinate  position  of  Mexican-Americans  is  a 
result  of  an  exploitative  and  oppressive  Anglo  system  and 
not  any  inherent  genetic  or  cultural  deficiencies.  The 
school  is  believed  to  be  the  key  mechanism  used  by  Anglos 
to  establish  and  maintain  this  oppressive  system. 

Although  the  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  describing 
Anglo  response  to  the  Mexican -American  threat,  it  is  of 
interest  in  the  present  context  to  record  the  Board's 
response  to  these  petitions.    That  is,  the  response  will 
provide  insight  into  the  relative  use  of  power  by  each 
unit  and  the  degree  control  shifted,  if  any,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  important  values  and  tactics  used  by  Anglos  to 
counter  the  tactics  used  by  the  RUP  unit. 

In  response  to  the  general  democratic  values  com- 
.  municated  by  the  petitions,  that  is,  the  idea  of  being 
citizens  and  exerting  majority  control  over  a  -public"  in- 
stitution, the  board  recorded  its  willingness  to  hear 
grievances  from  any  interested  citizens  and  acknowledged 
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the  right  of  petition  is  "one  of  those  valued  rights  pre- 
served to  the  citizens  of  this  country  by  our  constitution. - 
However,  the  limited  power  and  financial  resources  were 
listed  as  reasons  why  such  complaints  could  not  be  met. 
Further,  it  was  stated  that  any  future  recjuests  should  be 
accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  new  sources  of  funds  and 
personnel  needed  to  implement  new  programs. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  ROT  proposals  the 
school  board  replied  to  each  individually  with  a  variety  of 
rationales  that  consistently  transmitted  the  board's  belief 
about  the  structural  conditions  said  to  be  limiting  the 
board's  actions.    First,  the  board  felt  that  integration 
had  been  implemented.    Second,  present  teachers  were  under 
contract  and  these  could  not  be  broken.    Additional  teachers, 
especially  Chicanes,  were  not  available.    With  respect  to 
bilingual  education  Texas  law  did  not  permit  such  instruc- 
tion above  sixth  grade,  but  the  trustees  were  sympathetic 
to  the  need  tor  bilingualism  and  would  "continue"  to  strive 
to  introduce  the  program.    Third,  although  not  agreeing  with 
the  dropout  figures  presented  by  the  Mexicanos,  the  board 
did  agree  that  capable  counselors  were  desirable.    Vet,  the 
board  pointed  out  that  dropouts  were  not  as  easily  reduced 
as  the  petitions  stated,  but  are  related  to  family,  social, 
legal,  and  economic  problems.    The  board  specified  their 
willingness  to  work  with  all  agencies  of  the  locality  in 
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seeking  a  solution  to  the  dropout  problem.    Fourth,  the 
state  policy  was  cited  that  stipulates  that  state  funds 
could  not  be  used  to  bus  children  residing  within  two  miles 
of  the  school  they  attend  and  the  district  did  not  have 
funds  to  bus  children.    Fifth,  the  board  stated  it  cannot 
legally  give  any  group  veto  power  in  any  decision  it  makes. 
Sixth,  school  hot  lunches  are  already  provided  to  children 
whose  parents  are  on  welfare  for  a  nominal  fee  of  ten 
cents,  and  the  guidelines  are  set  forth  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Seventh,  Mexican-American 
history  could  not  be  included  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
because  Texas  laws  already  required  what  is  considered  a 
full  curriculum.    Mexican-American  history  is  included  in 
Texas  history  and  United  States  history  where  it  is  rele- 
vant, but  the  present  curriculum  does  not  allow  time  for  a 
course  devoted  strictly  to  this  subject  area  nor  is  there 
a  textbook  available  that  has  been  approved  by  the  State. 
Eighth,  the  board  agreed  that  students  should  not  be 
harassed  in  any  manner  because  of  ethnicity.    School  em- 
ployees were  requested  to  refrain  from  any  such  behavior. 

The  board's  statement  in  reply  to  the  petitions 
further  sought  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  trustees  were 
working  with  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  in 
order  to  devise  new  methods  and  means  for  the  continual 
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improvement  of  local  schooling  for  all  the  students. 

The  petitions  and  response  provide  a  clear  case  of 
two  conflicting  belief  systems  attached  to  schooling.  The 
school  system  is  viewed  by  the  Chicanes  as  an  oppressive 
"structure"  to  be  controlled  and  its  content  overhauled. 
To  the  existent  board  members  the  school  system  is  a 
neutral,  as  opposed  to  oppressive »  "organization"  that  one 
can  effectively  manage  to  use  if  so  desired.    The  school 
board  was  unwilling  to  concede  that  the  school  had  been  a 
factor  in  Mexican -American  subordination.    It  is  evident 
that  the  board's  skill  authority  was  far  more  effi<Aent  in 
maintaining  control  during  this  confrontation  event  than 
that  of  the  petitioners.    However »  at  the  same  time  it  is 
noteworthy  that  there  were  concessions  made  to  the  petition- 
ers.   The  general  tenor  of  the  reply  was  not  aiilagonistic 
but  conciliatory.    The  roost  obvious  explanation  for  the 
board's  inabiliL/  to  solve  many  of  the  grievances  was 
their  lack  of  control  over  the  curricular  programs,  as  well 
as  lack  of  financial  resources  for  further  expansion.  (The 
Mexicano's  petitions  spawned  several  counter  petitions  from 
Anglos  in  South  Town,  but  this  will  be  recounted  in  the 
next  chapter.) 

In  1972  Chicanes  presented  another  petition  to  the 
school  board.    Two  years  3«ter  the  demands  were  very  similar 
and  indicates  RUP's  perception  of  a  lack  of  change  follow- 
ing the  earlier  petitions. 
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pear  Sirs, 

In  your  official  capacity  we  request  that  you 
call  an  emergency  session  of  the  School  Board  to 
discuss  the  following  demands  and  grievances.  The 
reason  we  ask  for  a  special  session  is  that  an 
agenda  on  these  items  would  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  that  a  special  session  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  these  items.    What  follows  is  a 
list  of  our  demands  and  grievances. 

1.  We  want  Chicano  studies. 

2.  Mexican-American  teachers,  who  better  under- 
stand our  culture. 

3.  A  total  elimination  of  the  Dress-Code. 

4.  More  variety  of  courses. 

5.  We  want  September  16th  observed  as  a  holi- 
day, it's  Mexico's  Independence  Day  from 
Spain . 

6.  Students  should  not  be  subjected  to  verbal 
abuse . 

7.  No  teacher  will  lecture  a  student  in  class; 
we  want  a  lecture  room  to  go  to  if  we're 
to  get  lectures. 

8.  We  want  Cinco  de  Mayo  as  a  holiday. 

9.  We  want  a  gymnastic  program  in  school. 

10.  We  want  a  Mexican-American  counselor  who 
can  advise  us  and  encourage  students  to 
go  to  college. 

11.  MO  docking  of  points  as  a  form  of  disci- 
pline. 

12.  Bilingual  and  bicultural  education. 

13.  We  want  better  lunchroom  facilities. 

14 .  We  want  student  representatives  on  the 
School  Board. 

15.  Better  washrooms. 

16.  We  want  to  bring  speakers  of  our  choice  to 
school . 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  prior  to  May  28th 
on  your  ability  to  meet  such  a  date. 


The  effect  of  the  continued  mobilization  and  its 
pressure  on  the  school  board  contributed  to  many  innova- 
tions between  1970-1972.    First,  in  1970  the  board  did 
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allow  September  16th  and  May  5th  to  function  as  school 
holidays.    However,  the  following  year  they  were  withdrawn 
because  students  "did  not  plan  for  them. "    This  initiated 
the  request  found  in  the  petition  of  1972.     (These  holi- 
days have  not  been  reinstated  during  the  fi-ld  work  period. 
Second,  local  RUP  leaders  received  a  promise  from  the  high 
school  counselor  that  MexicanrAmerican  students  would  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  attend  college.    The  counselor 
admitted  that  Mexican-Americans  had  not  been  given  such 
consideration  in  the  past  due  to  the  traditional  notion 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  college.    Third,  a  number 
of  administrators  and  teachers  who  were  defined  by  local 
-movement"  Mexicanos  as  racist  have  retired  or  have  been 
replaced.    A  local  Mexicano  product  was  appointed  as  the 
new  high  school  principal.    Although  not  a  "Chicano"  he 
functioned  as  an  adequate  compromise.    Fourth,  a  Mexican- 
American  studies  course  was  introduced  during  the  1972-197J 
school  year.    Chicanes  were  not  pleased  with  the  Anglo 
teacher,  but  the  fact  that  she  was  a  non-local  and  a  Nun 
seemed  to  decrease  the  hostile  reaction  somewhat.  Fifth, 
the  school  system  has  a  new  cafeteria  and  gymnasium.  As 
mentior...d  in  the  first  petition  of  1970,  the  old  gym 
nysteriously  burned  following  an  argument  between  Anglos 
and  Raza  Unida  members  concerning  its  use. 

It  seem.s  clear  that  there  was  a  direct  correlation 
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between  the  Chicano  mobilization  efforts  and  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  school  board,  new  school  administra- 
tion, some  new  faculty,  new  buildings  and  remodeling  of 
the  old,  and  the  introduction  of  new  curricular  programs. 
Since  most  of  these  changes  emanate  from  the  school  board 
a  brief  description  is  in  order  to  indicate  the  pervasive- 
ness of  the  change. 

The  school  board  that  historically  dominated  the 
school  system  was  described  in  chapter  three.  Historically, 
the  board  was  dominated  by  one  Anglo  businessman.    In  1970, 
because  of  ill  health,  this  gentleman  asked  a  young  Anglo 
rancher  to  run  for  the  school  board  and  take  up  the  leader- 
ship he  felt  that  it  needv  d.    The  young  rancher  was  joined 
on  the  school  board  by  his  father-in-law  (also  a  leading 
rancher),  another  Anglo  rancher,  an  Anglo  businessman,  and 
two  Raza  Unida  members  of  the  entrepreneurial  type.    A  re- 
view of  the  board  minutes  from  1970  through  August  1972 
reveals  that  the  young  Anglo  rancher  was  very  intelligent 
and  innovative.    However,  he  resigned  in  August,  1972, 
when  the  board  refused  to  share  his  belief  concerning  the 
school's  milk  contract.    The  minutes  are  full  of  his  mo- 
tions  regarding  board  policies  and  confrontation  tactics. 
His  resignation  was  followed  by  that  of  his  father-in-law. 
In  each  case  Anglo  newcomers  were  appointed  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  former  influentials  from  regaining  control. 
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Since  1970  the  school  board  has  been  characterized 
by  the  dominance  of  Mexican-Americans  and  Anglo  newcomers. 
The  absence  of  a  dominant  leader  is  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  board's  past.    The  resignation  of  the  dominant  Anglo 
businessman  in  1969  and  the  construction  of  a  new  board  is 
correlated  with  the  resignation  of  the  previous  superinten- 
dent, who  had  worked  intimately  with  the  former  Anglo  board 
ciiairraan.    Thus,  a  new  superintendent  was  brought  in  with 
the  idea  that  the  school  system  needed  innovation.    At  the 
same  time  several  Anglo  administrators  resigned  and  at 
least  one  did  not  have  his  contract  renewed.    One  of  these 
administrators  was  from  an  -old  South  Town  family"  and 
had  served  the  school  system  for  many  years.    It  was  ex- 
plained to  the  analyst  that  previous  to  the  Chicane  "move- 
ment" his  authority  in  the  high  school  was  unquestioned 
by  the  students.    After  the  movement  was  initiated  the 
Chicano  students  began  to  question  his  authority  and  often 
treated  him  with  disrespect.    His  self-image  was  shaken 
and  led  to  his  decision  to  retire.    Several  of  the  older 
teachers  relate  the  same  kind  of  process  in  reaching  their 
decision  to  retire  or  leave.    One  teacher  related  that  when 
the  new  board  was  elected  and  the  old  superintendent  was 
-forced"  into  retirement,  the  older  teachers  shared  the 
belief  that  they  were  no  longer  wanted.    This  particular 
teacher  claims  that  such  a  belief  stems  from  a  rumor 
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emanating  from  the  new  board  as  a  tactic  to  induce  older 
teachers  to  retire  and  thereby  not  force  the  board  to  act  in 
a  manner  that  would  elicit  local  hostilities. 

Although  the  new  era  of  school  board  leadership  in 
1970-1972  can  be  characterized  as  "innovative,-  in  contrast 
to  the  previous  period,  the  conflict  with  the  local  Chicano 
noyeroent  was  not  ended.    During  the  city  and  school  board 
elections  of  1972  the  administration  had  to  request  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  patrol  the  halls  of  the  high 
school.    Each  confrontation  between  the  Chicano  units  and 
Anglo  elicits  hostile  student  behavior.    One  teacher  men- 
tioned that  during  these  periods  students  were  particularly 
hard  to  control— they  slammed  their  books  down  extremely 
hard,  pulled  the  window  curtains  so  that  they  recoiled  with 
an  explosive  effect,  and  exhibited  a  generally  irritable 
mood.    One  Anglo  teacher  had  a  newly  planted  yard  torn  up 
by  vandals  which  Anglos  believed  was  done  by  some  of  the 
Chicanes . 

In  the  Spring  of  1972  the  high  school  ritual  of  the 
graduation  dance  also  reflected  the  ethnic  boundaries  de- 
veloping in  South  Town.    Several  Chicanos  reportedly  viewed 
the  dance  as  too  Anglo  oriented  and  attempted  to  create  a 
specifically  "Mexicano-  celebration.    At  first  the  Chicanos 
tried  to  gain  control  over  the  planning  of  the  ceremony,  but 
when  this  failed  they  held  a  separate  graduation  dance. 
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Preceding  the  1973-1974  school  year  the  school  dis- 
trict hired  a  nuinber  of  teacher  aides.    Most  of  these  aides 
^re  Mexican-Aroericans  and  included  a  number  of  Chicano 
aembers.    The  budget  for  this  program  was  set  at  the  State 
level  and  many  of  these  aides  were  not  re-employed  for  the 
following  year.    However,  local  Chicano  units  believed  the 
act  of  cutting  aides  was  a  vindictive  act  by  the  school 
board  directed  specifically  at  the  movement. 

The  period  of  field  work,  July  through  November, 
1973,  was  relatively  quiet.    During  the  fall  several 
Chicanes  asked  the  school  board  for  permission  to  use  the 
football  field  on  Sundays.    This  was  granted  with  the 
stipulation  that  no  drinking,  or  other  related  activities, 
be  allowed  on  school  property  and  that  they  must  respect 
this  policy  to  which  Chicanes  agreed.    Many  of  the  board 
■embers  believe  the  Chioanos  were  shocked  when  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  use  the  field.    However,  the  board 
seemed  to  be  operating  on  the  premise  that  accommodation 
is  the  best  policy  unless  the  issue  is  crucial  to  what 
members  perceive  as  an  ii.«»rtant  loss  of  control. 

The  election  of  April  1973  resulted  in  the  defeat 
Of  all  Raza  Onida  party  candidates  for  city  council  and 
school  board.    There  were  1.639  votes  cast  in  the  school 
board  election  and  the  non-RUP  candidates  beat  their 
opponents  by  a  two  to  one  margin.    The  late  night  counting 
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and  reporting  of  the  city  election  results  resulted  in  a 
physical  confrontation  between  Chicanes  and  Anglo  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  the  county  courthouse.    This  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  the  local  RUP  leader.    The  contested 
election  procedures  illustrate  the  intensity  of  emotions 
and  diverse  interpretations  that  characterize  elections  in 
South  Town. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  mayor  to  appoint  the  election 
judge.    Since  the  mayor  during  the  Spring  of  1973  was  a 
Raza  Unida  member  he  appointed  one  of  his  colleagues  to  act 
as  election  judge.    He  had  first  appointed  the  man  who  has 
been  the  strategist  behind  the  local  mobilization  and  who 
was  finally  arrested.    But  since  this  man  was  also  a  can- 
didate for  office,  courthouse  officials  contacted  the  Texas 
Secretary  of  State  and  this  was  ruled  unconstitutional. 
Another  Raza  Unida  member  was  appointed  to  the  position. 
Traditionally  the  county  clerk  sets  up  tables  for  voting 
purposes,  as  opposed  to  booths.    The  reason  given  for  this 
practice  is  to  discourage  the  practice  of  taking  marked 
ballots  or  notes  into  the  voting  area.    This  was  explained 
as  a  habit  used  by  more  nervous  illiterates.    The  County 
Judge  can  set  the  time  but  the  Commissioners  Court  had 
earlier  voted  to  open  the  poll  at  eight  a.m.  and  close  at 
seven  p.m.,  the  latter  being  a  state  law.    However,  the 
election  judge  opened  at  seven  a.m.  and  voting  started  by 
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soven-fifteen.    At  seven  p.m.  the  Chicano  election  judge  re- 
fused to  close  the  poll  and  allowed  the  voting  to  continue 
until  seven-fifteen  p.m.    During  the  voting  process  the 
election  judge  was  not  supposed  to  leave  the  voting  area, 
but  when  he  does  the  polls  close.    It  so  happened  that  the 
election  judge  was  frequently  gone  during  the  day.    As  one 
juror  stated r  "he  was  walking  in  and  out  all  day.**  The 
purpose  of  his  leaving  was  to  walk  across  the  ntreet  to  the 
Bousing  Authority  office  where  other  Raza  members  were 
gathered.    In  this  group  he  would  seek  advice  and  drink 
coffee.    This  process  was  reported  by  other  informants  to 
have  been  a  hardship  on  voters  who  had  to  wait  for  hours 
in  order  to  vote.    Many  persons  mentioned  having  elderly 
parents  who  could  not  stand  in  line  for  any  length  of  time 
and  no  chair    were  provided.    Consequently,  hostility  was 
intensifying  during  the  day. 

When  the  poll  closed  a  crowd  gathered  to  await  the 
results.    Supposedly  only  election  officials  are  permitted 
in  the  room  during  the  counting  of  the  ballots.  However, 
the  RUP  leader  attempted  to  communicate  with  his  colleague 
in  the  tabulating  room  and  someone  in  the  room  gave  orders 
to  shut  the  door.    The  county  clerk  was  standing  by  the 
door  with  the  RUP  leader  when  the  order  was  given  and  took 
it  as  a  command  he  was  supposed  to  follow.    When  he  shut 
the  door  the  RUP  leader's  foot  was  shoved,  causing  him  to 
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lose  balance  momentarily.    He  angrily  walked  through  the 
back  corridor  and  slammed  open  the  two  large  swinging  glass 
doors,  hitting  several  Anglos  who  took  this  action  per- 
sonally.    A  scuffle  ensued  and  several  law  enforcement 
officials  became  involved.    Some  say  the  RUP  leader  struck 
one  of  the  law  enforcement  officials.    Others  say  that  the 
law  enforcement  official  attempted  to  draw  his  gun,  only 
to  be  restrained  by  another.    Nonetheless,  whatever  hap- 
pened in  those  moments  of  anger,  the  result  was  chaos. 
There  was  reportedly  a  great  deal  of  shouting  (some  curs- 
ing) between  Anglos  and  Chicanes.    Anglo  officials  who  were 
in  the  courthouse  reported  that  Chicanes  started  throwing 
rocks  and  that  a  number  of  windows  were  broken.    The  RUP 
leader  was  arrested  and  charged  with  inciting  a  riot  and 
assaulting  a  police  officer.    The  "irst  charge  was  dropped 
and  he  waj^  given  a  two  year  probated  sentence  for  the 
latter  charge.    At  the  time  of  writing  the  RUP  leader  was 

planning  an  appeal. 

A  concomitant  post-election  1973  confrontation  act 

t  was  the  TOP  boycott  against  local  businessioen.  According 
S  to  the  newspaper,  Mosotros.  El  Pueblo,  (April  30,  1973)  the 
I  boycott  was  designed  to  accomplish  what  other  tactics  had 
I  been  unable  to  do,  namely,  bring  the  Anglo  superordinates 
?  to  the  bargaining  table  ready  to  acc«pt  some  Chicano  pro- 
posals for  change.    The  article  stated  that  500  members  of 
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Kaza  onida  had  decided  to  boycott  selected  businesses  who 
opposed  the  ^ove^ent.    First,  a  beer  distributor  was  to  be 
,«,cotted  because  he  had  been  a  »,,endido-  and  "has  never 
.one  anything  for  his  own  race."    The  sa„«  issue  o.  Hosotros 
^.tiohed  that  the  boycott  had  worKed  so  effectively  that 
the  beer  distributorship  was  now  up  for  sale  to  a  Mexican- 
^.erican.    The  Party  was  hopin,  to  buy  the  business  and  us. 
the  profits  for  the  -n»ve„^t..  thereby  developing  a  source 

^u-.  &M/«i/%«s     The  second  category 
of  power  independent  from  the  Anglos.  The 

o.  busr-esses  to  be  placed  off-Ii.its  included  three  Mexican- 
*,».ican  entrepreneurs  who  had  been  poUticaXXy  active  xn 
opposition  to  the  Party.    The  rhetoric  of  the  newspaper 
article  indicates  that  they  had  not  helped  the  poor,  which 

included  because  their  owners  were  considered  to  be  racist 
and  living  off  the  poor  Mexicano  consu„«r.    However  none 
of  the  entrepreneurs  reported  any  adverse  effects  of  the 
newspaper  call  for  a  boycott. 

I„  spite  of  the  attentpted  boycott.  South  Town 
Chicano  ^bilieation  efforts  seen,  to  be  waning  during  the 
period  of  field  worK.    The  number  of  numbers  in  the  unxt 
was.  at  the  ^st.  several  do.en.    Xn  an  election  the  lead- 
er, felt  they  could  count  on  approximately  five  or  six- 

«K«r*5  still  occupied  the  Mayor  s 
hundred  votes.    RUP  members  still  v 

r^n  the  County  commissioners  Court,  and 
office,  one  seat  on  the  <^ounty 
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the  Public  Housing  Authority— which  is  an  appointment  made 
by  the  mayor.    The  major  issue  reportedly  dividing  the 
RUP  leaders  from  the  majority  of  the  local  Mexican-Americans 
is  the  former's  insistence  on  abrasive  methods.  Although 
an  undeniable  anti-Anglo  hostility  is  shared  by  South  Town 
Mexican-Americans,  it  appears  that  RUP*s  methods  for  mobil- 
izing this  sentiment  have  not  been  effective.    This  inability 
to  develop  saleable  methods  has  been  further  undermined  by 
a  reported  inability  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  integrity       managing  its  elected  offices.  Chicane 

leaders  maintain  that  their  tarnished  reputation  is  a  result 

2 

of  Anglo  and  "vendido**  rumors. 

A  recent  example  of  the  problems  faced  by  Raza  Unida 
leaders  is  communicating  and/or  maintaining  a  reputation  for 
"honesty"  occurred  during  the  reorganization  of  the  City 
Council  control  over  city  services.    It  was  reported  that 
one  of  the  Raza  Unida  Party  city  officials  had  been  using 
city  gasoline  for  his  own  personal  use  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city's  employees  was  not  being  carried  out 
efficiently.    In  the  new  organization  each  of  the  City's 
departments  (streets,  parks,  garbage,  vater,  gas,  sewer)  was 
assigned  to  a  particular  councilman  who  was  to  be  respon- 
sible for  its  operation. 
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Summary  and  Interpretation:    North  and 
South  Town  Mexican'^American 
Mobilization 

There  are  several  differences  between  the  Mexicano 
p^bili*^*^^  units  of  North  Town  and  South  Town.    First,  they 
»cre  different  in  terms  of  generation  and  social  position. 
I^rth  Town's  unit  was  comprised  of  entrepreneurs  in  their 
niddle  ages.    This  unit  exhibited  most  of  the  characteris- 
tics valued  by  an  Anglo  society.    They  were  hard  working, 
financially  successful,  and  exhibited  such  symbolic  features 
as  nice  ca-s,  homes,  and  families.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
South  Town  unit  was  comprised  of  a  young,  college  age  per- 
sons, who  did  rot  seem  to  work  hard  and  exhibited  what 
A.nglos  believed  to  be  deviant  features — long  hair,  mod 
clothes,  beards,  and  Chicane  symbols.    The  latter  did  drive 
nice  cars  but  their  lack  of  work  in  the  local  area  caused 
iUiglos  to  ise  increasingly  suspicious  of  their  motives  for 
nobilizing  local  Mexicanos.    Second,  North  Town's  mobiliz- 
ing unit  operated  as  an  indigenous  movement  relative  to 
South  Town's  Raza  Unida  Party.    Although  Ciudadanos  had 
informal  interactions  with  RUP  meml>ers  out  of  Crystal  City, 
as  most  Mexicanos  in  South  Texas  did,  they  adamantly  be- 
lieved in  controlling  their  own  destiny.    On  the  other 
Ikand,  South  County's  RUP  was  a  conscious  expression  of 
the  Crystal  City  Chicano  apparatus.    Third,  but  less 
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significant,  is  the  fact  that  South  Town's  mobilization  had 
a  slightly  longer  career  history.    That  is,  the  informal 
consensus  unit  (RUP)  had  been  operating  on  the  local  scene 
longer  than  Ciudadanos.    RUP  began  to  operate  in  South 
Town  in  1969  and  1970.    It  was  not  until    November  of  1972 
that  North  Town  Mexicanos  decided  to  set  up  an  informal 

operating  unit. 

Probably  the  most  significant  difference  between  the 
RUP  in  South  Town  and  the  Ciudadanos  of  North  Town  is  the 
way  each  used  different  acts,  including  rhetoric,  to  maxi- 
mize the  value  of  Mexicano  control  over  school  boards  and 
other  governmental  mechanisms.    RUP  members  used  rhetoric 
that  honestly  exhibited  their  intense  hatred  of  the  Anglos. 
Ciudadanos  members  modified  their  Anglo  hostility  to  em- 
phasize what  they  believed  to  be  the  more  positive  notion 
that  ifs  in  the  best  American  tradition  for  Mexicanos  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  public  governance-positive 
in  the  sense  that  it  seemed  more  successful.    In  the  early 
period  of  the  investigation  the  analyst  believed  that 
Ciudadanos  and  RUP  members  differed  in  their  perceptions  of 
the  Anglo.    However,  with  time  and  further  examination  of 
the  data  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true.    Both  share  tre- 
mendous anti-Anglo  sentiments  and  the  cultural  beliefs 
associated  with  Anglo  oppression  recorded  earlier.  The 
difference  revolved  around  the  unit's  assessment  of  the 
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Anglos'  power,  or  cultural  potential,  to  control  their 
•Bvlronment.    In  this  sense  Ciudadanos  were  more  economi- 
cally and  socially  vulnerable  to  ftnglo  control  than  RUP 
Berbers.    An  example  of  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  Mexicano 
board  member  was  neutralized  by  Anglo  economic  power.  Thus, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  in  rhetoric  and  other 
acts,  such  as  the  physical  violence  which  occurred  at  the 
south  county  courthouse  the  night  of  the  1973  elections, 
reveals  a  difference  in  what  each  unit  believes  about  its 
own  potential  as  well  as  its  opposition.    The  next  section 
will  demonstrate  that  South  Town  Anglos  attempted  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  exert  control  over  the  RW  members  in 
South  Town,  to  little  or  no  avail. 

It  is  of  special  significance  to  note  that  the  con- 
trol of  schools  plays  a  key  role  in  both  mobilizing  unifs 
attempts  to  maximize  Mexicano  control  over  the  environment. 
The  positions  of  school  leadership  became  valued  objects 
in  the  confrontation.    Both  units  shared  the  ideas  associ- 
ated with  the  need  for  a  Mexicano  school  environment  which 
would  meet  the  cultural  needs  of  the  Mexicano  student  in 
developing  a  more  positive  self-image,  which  would  lead  to 
a  more  concerted  effort  to  transmit  knowledge  and  skills 
that  would  enhance  the  Mexicano's  social  mobility.  Ulti- 
mately the  control  of  schools  was  attached  to  the  general 
value  of  Mexicano  control  of  the  environment.    That  is. 
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schooling  was  porcoivod  to  be  the  most  effective  route  to 
achieving  future  skill  power  equality  with  the  Anglo, 
which  in  turn  could  be  translated  into  social  power  and 
control  over  the  physical  and  social  environment.  Thus, 
Anglo  dominance  would  be  broken. 

In  both  towns  the  Mexicano  mobilizing  units  have  had 
minimal  effect  upon  schooling*.    South  Town  school  leadsrship 
and  concomitant  changes  in  the  administration  and  curriculum 
changed  more  dramatically  than  North  Town.    South  Town's 
school  board  was  comprised  of  a  majority  of  Mexicanos, 
there  was  a  new  Mexicano  high  school  principal,  and  a  new 
Chicanes'  studies  course.    Meanwhile,  North  Town  school 
leadership  has  lost  some  of  its  Mexicano  members.^  There 
were  several  Mexican-American  administrators  but  other  as- 
pects of  the  system  remained  unchanged.    North  Town  Anglos 
can  be  characterized  by  their  adament  refusal  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  Mexicanos.    To  use  a  colloquial  expres- 
sion, "come  hell  or  high  water"  the  North  Town  power  elites 
were  not  willing  to  consider  any  significant  change  or 
accommodation  to  the  Mexicano  challengers. 

With  this  background  the  following  section  examines 
the  response  of  South  Town  Anglos  in  greater  detail  than 
heretofore  attemnted.    Although  South  Town  Anglos  share 
some  of  the  value-classes  and  associated  acts  with  North 
Town  Anqlos  there  are  also  some  very  interesting  differences. 
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Anglo  Response  to  Mexican~American 
Mobilization  in  South  Town 
Whereas  North  lown  was  characterized  by  sharp  ethnic 
^ondaries  with  regard  to  political  controls,  competition 
South  Town  led  to  a  coalition  between  Mexican-Americaa 
^j^trcpreneurs  and  Anglos.    This  was  not  so  much  the  result 
Anglo  efforts  to  compromise  some  of  their  control  as  it 
yfss  the  abrasive  and  intimidating  behavior  of  RUP  members 
toward  their  fell  )W  Mexicanos,  a?  described  earlier. 

Anglo  response  to  the  Chicano  mobilization  seemed  to 
characterized  by  two  periods  of  response.    The  early 
period,  from  the  mid~1960*s  to  1972,  can  be  basically  con- 
ceptualized as  one  of  Anglo  paralysis.    The  second;  from 
1972  to  the  end  of  1973,  as  a  period  of  Anglo  mobilization 
and  co-optation.    Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  the  following  narrative. 

The  Early  Period:  Anglo 
Paralysis 

As  mentioned  earlier  South  Town  was  chosen  by  Crystal 
City  Chicanes  as  a  second  site  in  extending  the  mobiliza- 
tion.   The  Raza  Unida  Party  (RUP)  was  organized  in  South 
Town  by  a  youthful  unit,  indigenous  to  the  locale,  that  was 
•ible  to  capture  the  mayor's  position  in  1970.    South  Town 
'^nglos  were  reportedly  quite  shocked  by  RUP*s  successful 
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mcbilization  and  are  quite  critical  of  the  first  RUP  Mayor. 
This  young  man  was  criticized  for  helping  to  broker  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department's  power  down  on 
South  Town  Anglos  for  conducting  segregated  schools.  The 
RUP  Mayor  reportedly  used  City  stationery  to  lodge  the 
complaint  without  approval  from  the  city  council.  Anglos 
cite  this  act  as  a  "typical"  Mexicano's  misuse  of  power  and 
responsibility.    Vet  a  number  of  Anglos  expressed  cautious 
good  words  about  the  first  Chicano  Mayor  (who  has  since  left 
town)— he  was  believed  to  have  had  the  general  interest  of 
the  local  citizenry  in  mind  and  was  considered  to  be  fairly 


smart. ^ 


Anglos  had  a  difficult  time  accounting  for  RUP's 
financial  resources.    Most  of  the  youthful  RUP  leaders 
did  not  seem  to  have  regular  work  in  the  traditional  sense, 
which  led  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation.    Some  Anglos  be- 
lieved that  the  Ford  Foundation  was  funding  the  local  and 
regional  movement  and  some  that  the  Kennedy  Foundation  was 
responsible.    These  informants  believed  that  the  Kennedy 
family  was  using  the  funding  in  order  to  build  a  stronger 
national  political  base  for  future  elections.    This  notion 
was  probably  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  one  RUP 
leader  had  received  a  Robert  F.  Kennedy  scholarship. 

Another  incident  which  fueled  the  "national  political 
conspiracy"  idea  revolves  around  the  abortive  efforts  of  a 
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jcadin9  rancher  to  find  the  source.    According  to  this  Anglo 
j^cher  the  local  RUP  members  were  too  dumb  to  have  accom- 
pXished  the  mobilization  alone.    He  made  contact  with  a 
^orroer  schoolmate  who  was  visiting  South  Town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  the  RUP  members.    The  rancher  asked 

former  schoolmate,  who  claimed  to  be  working  for  the 
XXlinois  State  Migrant  Council,  to  allow  him  access  to  his 
superiors.    The  man  refused  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
notion  of  a  national  conspiracy. 

The  belief  that  the  local  Chicane  mobilization  was 
related  to  an  international  Communist  conspiracy  was  also 
entertained  by  a  number  of  Anglos.    As  in  the  case  of 
Korth  Town  Anglos  it  was  not  that  local  Mexicanos  were 
Cononunistic,  but  that  their  leaders  were  being  used  by 
Conimunist  forces.    One  Anglo  rancher  related  that  he  was  in 
Cuba  buying  cattle  prior  to  the  Castro  regime  take-over  and 
found  the  same  patterns  of  activity.     In  Cuba  he  found 
ranchers  believing  that  the  revolutionary  forces  were  not 
serious.    In  fact,  one  rancher  found  his  basement  full  of 
rolotov  cocktails  and  still  kept  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  over.    The  Anglo  rancher  believed 
that  Anglos  in  South  Town  responded  in  the  same  manner, 
undisturbed  and  lethargic.    Other  Anglos  pointed  out  to  the 
analyst  that  the  tactics  were  similar  to  those  found  in 
Communist  countries.    The  slogans  were  reportedly  full  of 
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hate  and  divislveness,  the  gym  was  burned  after  RUP  leaders 
warned  locals  that  it  should  be  removed,  and  one  of  the 
local  Mexican OS  was  slapped  around  in  the  pool  room.  It 
is  further  believed  that  the  burning  of  the  gym  was  caused 
by  a  bomb  and  that  this  event  was  used  by  RUP  leaders  to 
intimidate  local  Mexicanos  and  to  force  their  compliance 
with  the  mobilization  movement. 

Regardless  of  how  Anglos  accounted  for  the  RUP 
mobilization  of  the  local  Mexicanos,  socially  and  finan- 
cially, a  significant  number  believed  that  the  mobilization 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  Anglos  had  shared  local 
governance  in  the  past.    The  analyst  found  the  preceding 
idea  to  be  shared  by  a  significant  number  of  Anglo  ranchers 
and  businessmen.    However,  since  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion was  tliree  years  after  the  initial  RUP  capture  of  the 
mayor's  office  these  particular  Anglo  beliefs  may  not 
reflect  earlier  Anglo  cognitive  responses. 

There  still  exists,  among  other  Anglos,  the  notion 
that  Mexican-Americans  have  no  right  to  share  local  gover- 
nance.   This  idea  is  supported,  or  rationalized,  by  using 
all  of  the  traditional  cultural  features  regarding  Mexicanos 
delineated  in  chapter  three.    However,  this  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  the  belief  that  "Mexicans  don't  pay 
taxes,  so  why  should  they  have  any  say  in  v/here  our  money 
goes!"    The  general  idea  that  Mexicans  had  no  busino5?s  in 
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icc^^  governance  usually  emerged  in  the  context  of  discus-> 
fin9        Mexican-American  mobilisation  and  its  antecedents. 
^jao  blamed  the  loss  of  the  poll  tax,  which  had  formerly 

a  mechanism  functioning  to  prevent  local  Mexicanos 
^roiA  voting.    The  recent  registration  procedures  are 
^lie^fed  by  these  Anglos  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
^icans  to  cheat.    Cheating  in  this  context  means  voting 
^icot  felons  and  aliens  voting,  and  so  forth. 

Another  rationale  shared  by  Anglos  in  accounting  for 
the  local  Mexicano  mobilization  relates  to  the  negative 
Influences  of  higher  education.    The  fact  that  most  of  the 
youthful  RUP  unit  had  been  to  college  led  local  Anglos  to 
place  some  of  the  blame  on  that  environment.    Many  local 
Anglos,  and  some  Mexicano  entrepreneurs,  share  the  notion 
that  college  professors  contribute  to  producing  dissenters 
And  hostile  activists.    This  idea  is  further  fueled  by  the 
recent  campus  riots  across  the  nation  in  the  late  1960 *s. 

» 

It  is  difficult  for  local  Anglos  to  understand  how  a  "fine" 
young  man  can  leave  the  locality  for  college  and  come  back 
so  changed,  so  full  of  "hate."    One  school  leader,  whose 
family  is  very  influential,  went  to  great  lengths  to  des- 
cribe the  experience  she  had  with  a  recent  Mexicar.« -American 
^^le  high  school  graduate.    According  to  the  informant 
this  your    man  had  exemplified  all  of  the  best  attributes 
the  locale  cherishes — humility,  kindness,  respect  for  others. 
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a  belief  in  personal  achievement*    He  went  off  to  col~ 
l^^e        returned  in  the  Fall  for  a  weekend  visit.  The 
^^f^^ant  ran  into  the  young  man  at  the  local  Friday  night 
f^tbal^  game  and  found  him  to  be  overtly  hostile  and 

}Xi96^®'^^*    The  informant  attempted  to  visit  with  the 
^^long  what  had  happened,  but  to  no  avail,  and 

^^^sequently  calculated  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  great 
4cal  of  hate  for  the  Anglos  and  was  getting  involved  in  the 
-tjicano  movement.    The  school  leader  expressed  an  inability 

comprehend  what  had  happened. 

Most  discussions  with  South  Town  Anglos  regarding 
the  historical  antecedents  of  the  Mexicano  mobilization  and 
the  presence  of  RUP  eventually  lead  to  blaming  the  VZSTAs 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) ,  whose  importance  was 
noted  in  the  introduction  of  the  threat-response  narrative 
of  chapter  four.)    Anglos  placed  a  great  deal  .of  blame  for 
the  local  ethnic  conflict  on  the  VISTAs.    It  is  believed 
that  Anglo-Mexican -American  relations  were  fane  until  the 
VISTAs  "stirred  things  up,"    Several  stated  that  "VISTAs 
planted  in  the  minds  of  local  Mexicans  the  idea  that  they 
should  have  all  the  benefits  that  Anglos  manifest  without 
having  to  work  for  it."    The  Mexican-Americans*  increased 
interest  in  the  city  council  and  schools  is  viewed  as  a 
result  of  VISTA *s  encouraging  Mexican-Americans  to 
politically  organize.    Evidently,  according  to  Anglos, 
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cleans  ti^re  led  to  believe  that  the  city  treasury  was 

^in9  "hoarded"  by  Anglos  for  enhancing  their  section  of 

^gum        that  Mexicanos  could  reallocate  these  funds  in 

^^^qx  to  pave  their  own  streets,  add  street  lights »  and  so 

forth.    But,  "they  got  i:i  there  and  found  out  that  there 

^as  jus^  enough  money  to  roughly  maintain  the  town  and  not 

4  pot  of  gold  to  play  with."  .Concomitantly,  it  is  believed 

that  the  VISTAs  brokered  the  notion  that  the  schools  were 

^ing  used  to  maintain  Anglo  power  and  the  subsequent 

ethnic  boundary  lines.    They,  reportedly  helped  the  first 

Mexicano  Mayor  bring  in  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Department.    The  VISTAs  were  young  and  according  to  some 

Anglos  had  a  decided  effect  upon  the  young  Mexican-Americans, 

5 

who  became  the  RUP  leaders. 

The  fact  that  the  VISTAs  were  Anglos  and  yet  held 
different  perceptions  of  the  local  ethnic  organization 
was  an  initial  shock  to  local  Anglos.    This  is  further 
illustration  of  how  ontological  culture  can  become.  How- 
ever, local  Anglos  rationalized  VISTAs*  different  beliefs 
by  referring  to  their  innate  s,?Cial  and  cultural  inferior- 
ity.   That  is,  VISTAs  were  labeled  as  dirty  and  immoral. 
The  dirty  label  is  a  result  of  sloppy  dress  habits,  lack  of 
personal  hygiene  and  adequate  grooming  habits  from  the 
point  of  view  of  local  standards.    The  immorality  label 
is  a  result  of  believod  sexual  promiscuity.    It  is  rumored 
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nat  several  VISTA  females  were  sent  home  early  due  to 
^marital  pregnancy.    Most  important  was  the  Anglos' 
^ar9®  that  the  VlSTAs  were  ** trained  agitators."  Yet, 
l^qlos  were  not  clear  as  to  vrtio  was  responsible  for  the 
,^^^ining.**    Nevertheless,  since  VISTAs  were  viewed  as 
<irty»  immoral,  and  trained  agitators,  their  perceptions 

the  local  ethnic  relations  were  not  valid,  according 
to  local  Anglos. 

The  VISTAs  became  such  a  "burr  under  the  saddle"  of 
local  Anglos  that  derivative  power  was  called  upon  in  order 
to  remove  them.    One  informant  stated  that  he  used  his 
life-long  friendship  with  former  Governor  John  Connally  to 
«cck  state  and  federal  power  to  get  tid  of  the  VISTAs. 
the  Anglo  County  Judge  stated  that  he  personally  called 
the  Governor  of  Texas  in  the* late  1960 *s.    He  stated  that 
the  Governor  pleaded  with  him  to  accomi-nodate  to  the  VISTAs, 
bat  he  re Lor ted  that  there  "was  no  way  this  could  be  done." 
He  reported  that  he  had  tried  to  work  "with  these  kids" 
for  months  and  to  no  avail.    The  Governor  reportedly  joined 
John  Connally  in  helping  to  remove  South  Town's  VISTAs. 

South  Town  Anglos  genezally  agree  that  the  local  RUP 
^>^bilization  has  had  some  positive  effect.    Namely,  it 
created  citizen  interest  in  local  politics.  Previously 
local  governance  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  unit  of  Anglos, 
"^his  phenomenon  was  manifested  in  the  school  board  elections 
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^ported  earlier.    With  the  RUP  mobilization  all  of  the 
^glo  units  and  a  significant  number  of  Nexicanos  have 
^ited  to  counter  the  challenge  for  control  of  the  social 
^jjyironment,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  "pulling"  all  the 
^gXos  into  the  political  process. 

Even  though  various  Anglos  responded  to  the  early 
j^p  mobilization,  such  as  the  tv;o  influentials  contacting 
the  Governor  and  friend  John  Connally  in  order  to  vemove 
the  VISTAS,  the  period  is  relatively  marked  by  Anglo  in* 
activity,  or  paralysis.    The  Anglo  rancher  who  likened  the 
response  to  Castro's  take-over  in  Cuba  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially accurate  in  his  characterization,  although  the  writer 
does  not  view  the  two  movements  as  homologous.    This  means 
that  local  Anglos  generally  were  somewhat  shocked  in  account* 
Ing  for  the  sudden  change  in  Mexicans'  behaviors  and  believe 
they  failed  to  totally  assess  the  potential  seriousness  of 
the  challenge,  or  they  believe  they  could  possibly  have 
prevented  RUP  from  gaining  "any"  control.    Thus,  it  appears 
that  Anglos'  reality  and  .cultural  potentials  ascribed  to 
RUP  were  inaccurate  in  the  early  stages.    First,  Anglos 
failed  to  evaluate  their  "real"  ability  to  control  the 
environment  and  furthermore,  failed  to  do  the  same  regard7 
ing  the  "potential"  of  the  RUP.    They  failed  to  tactically 
organize  an  informal  consensus  unit  comparable  to  the  RUP 
unit,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  articulate  at  the 
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g  level  of  power.    Rather,  South  Town  Anglos  continued 
respond  through  fragmented  operating  units  despite  their 
Xiefs  that  either  Crystal  City,  a  national  political 
^Itt  or  a  Communist  conspiracy,  was  responsible  for  the 
local  change. 

There  are  several  ways  this  response  pattern  can  be 
^^^jgi-stood.    First,  it  appears  true  that  the  traditional 
lack  of  greater  power  organization  was  carried  over  into 
^Ije  early  confrontation.    Anglos  had  never  needed  a  greater 
1     power  coordination  in  order  to  control  the  social  environ- 
^     ncnt  and  were  unable  to  understand  why  the  traditional 

rcchanisms  and  concomitant  boundaries  would  fail  to  succeed 
In  this  instance.    This  is  a  good  example  of  cultural  adap- 
tation whereby  a  population  constantly  attempts  to  readjust 
to  the  environment,  whether  physical  or  social.    The  follow- 
ing discussion  will  show  how  this  traditional  power  culture 
apparatus  was  believed  to  be  inadequate  and  new  ideas,  or 
cultural  features,  were  added  in  order  to  adaptively  cope 
with  the  environment.    Second,  since  the  historical  control 
rechanisms  were  always  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Anglos  and  only 
a  small  nanber  of  persons  exercised  their  power  at  the 
polls  the  majority  did  not  understand  its  importance.  The 
analyst  contends  that  both  of  those  phenomena  operated  to- 
gether in  shaping  Anglo  response  in  South  Town. 
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The  Late  Period:    Anglo  Attempts 
to  Mobilize 

By  1972  RUP  had  experienced  a  split  between  the  youth- 
. ful  i^^^^^s  older  Mexicano  entrepreneurs.    The  de- 

tPiil^  of  this  internal  conflict  were  recorded  earlier  and 
related  to  a  disagreement  over  tactics.    By  this  time 
5cveral  Anglo  ranchers  and  businessmen  had  reassessed  the 
potential  of  RUP  and  compared  this  with  local  Anglo  poten- 
tial.   It  was  their  belief  that  traditional  Anglo  fragmen- 
tation did  not  yield  sufficient  power  in  order  to  control 
the  environinent  against  the  challenge  of  the  RUP  unit. 
Tncse  Anglos  decide*^,  to  organize  an  informal  consensus 
unit,  which  was  subsequently  called  the  Citizens  for  Better 
Government  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  CBG) . 

The  original  organizers  were  five,  and  they  made  a 
list  of  other  locals  they  believed  were  influential  and 
yet  shared  their  ideas  about  RUP  as  a  disruptive  conspiracy. 
This  included  a  number  of  the  Mexican -American  entrepreneurs, 
some  of  whom  had  split  with  the  RUP  unit.    Eleven  Anglos  and 
Mcxicanos  comprised  the  executive  committee  of  the  newly 
formed  CBG.    Approximately  half  of  these  were  Mexicanos.  The 
executive  committee  was  in  charge  of  local  anti-RUP  mobili- 
zation.   According  to  some  CBG  informants  the  organization 
had  a  rypber  of  meetings  and  all  was  going  well  until  the 
local  County  Sheriff  ^ied.    The  unit  then  fractured  over  who 
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to  support  in  that  position.    One  unit  wanted  to  support  a 
young  man  who  was  fairly  new  to  the  area.    Another  unit 
wanted  to  back  a  local  product.    The  CBG  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  decision. of  the  county  Democratic  committee,  who 
came  out  in  support  of  the  new  man.    The  original  agreement 
broke  down,  however,  and  those  supporting  the  local  product 
decided  to  wage  a  write-in  campaign,  which  was  successful. 
This  disagreement  led  one  of  the  key  Anglo  organizers  to 
resign  from  the  CBG  and  caused  what  became  an  irreparable 
split.    The  CBG  had  several  meetings  in  the  Spring  of 
1973,  but  these  were  defined  as  abortive  affairs.    By  the 
time  the  analyst  started  the  investigation  in  the  Summer 
of  1973  the  CBG  was  defunct,  although  a  few  faded  bumper 
stickers  could  still  be  seen  around  town. 

The  CBG  was  a  clear  attempt  by  a  few  key  Anglos  to 
provide  an  organizational  unit  whose  composition  would  in- 
clude "good"  Mexican-Americans  and  Anglos  working  together. 
The  «good"  Mexican  at  this  time  was  chiefly  characterized 
by  his,  or  her,  refusal  to  support  the  RUP.    The  analyst 
should  point  out  that  this  perception  is  consistent  with 
the  traditional  cultural  feature  of  seeing  Mexicanos  as 
good  when  they  replicate  Anglo  ideas  and  behaviors.  In 
the  case  of  the  CBG  it  is  possible  to  conceptualize  the 
inclusion  of  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs  as  a  good 
example  of  subtle  co-optation  of  RUP's  power  sources.  At 
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tHe  time,  from  the  Mexican  entrepreneur's  point  of 

^ic^t  the  CBG  also  provided  the  first  time  that  Anglos  had 
^^^j^vely  sought  a  political  coalition  with  Mexicanos.  How 
itfch  sn  act  is  interpreted  depends  upon  one's  perspective* 
ffOiA        perspective  of  the  RUP  it  was  defined  as  co'-optation, 
/fom  that  of  the  Mexican  entrepreneurs  and  some  Anglos  it  was 
^  reasonable  coalition.    The  analyst  suspects  that  there 
sufficient  number  of  local  .'^nglos  who  also  believed 
i\ie  act  to  represent  a  co-optation. 

It  is  significant,  relative  to  North  Town,  that 
Mexican-Americans  were  equally  represented  on  the  CBG  execu- 
tive committee  and  not  just  involved  as  minority  members. 
However,  the  question  remains  whether  Mexican -Americans  on 
the  executive  committee  really  exercised  coordinate  power 
and  control  or  whether  it  was  just  "symbolic**  in  the  sense 
that  actual  control  had  not  changed  hands  and  that  there 
vas  only  an  illusion  that  the  Mexicanos  had  it. 

The  analyst  was  interested  to  understand  how  Anglos 
felt  about  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Mexican-American 
tntreprenours  invited  to  '*forro  a  coalition"  were  former 
HUP  members.    Anglos  tended  to  explain  the  Mexican  entrep- 
reneur's former  relationship  with  RUP  as  one  of  ignorance 
•■>nd  ethnic  loyalty.    Several  mentioned  that  "they  learned 
^hcir  lesson."    Others  said  that  loyalty  to  one's  own 
race  is  a  natural  thing.    The  Mexican  entrepreneurs  were 
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^cc^  to  be  enlightened  and  courageous  for  taking  the  new 

The  preceding  discussion  points  out  that  Anglos  be- 
j^icved  RUP  elites  to  be  agents  of  a  conspiracy »  either  fos- 
let^^  by  a  regional  and  state  ethnic  movement,  by  a 
a^itional  political  attempt  to  increase  social  power  or  a 
(onmunist  conspiracy.    This  was  further  joined  by  the  idea 
that  RUP  mobilizers  were  repulsive.    That  is,  they  either 
v^re  tee-shirts,  no  shirts,  faded  jeans,    or  exhibited  a 
hirsute  condition.    Second,  some  believed  RUP  members  were 
on  dope  and  were  selling  it  to  local  students.    Third,  the 
KUP  elites  were  believed  to  be  sexually  promiscuous  and 
an  immoral  influence  on  the  local  youth.    Fourth,  they 
were  capable  of  doing  physical  harm  to  others.    They  were 
believed  to  be  "violent  boys."    This  was  especially  shared 
by  a  number  of  Anglo  females,  who  spoke  of  how  dangerous 
the  town  was  since  RUP  was  organized.    These  persons  stated 
that  one  has  to  keep  their  doors  locked  now  and  that  they 
were  especially  fearful  when  their  husbands  were  out  of 
town.    The  supposed  "bombing"  of  the  old  gym  is  an  act, 
and  the  near  riot  which  occurred  on  election  night  of 
197.3,  contributed  to  this  idea.    Fifth,  RUP  elites  are  com- 
pared to  other  "hoods"  and  are  out  to  get  what  they  can  for 
free.    Several  examples  were  cited  in  support  of  this  idea. 
There  was  the  case  of  the  first  Mayor  being  run  put  of 
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^owA  alleged  illegal  act  which  was  never  specified, 

fhen  there  was  the  case  of  the  1973  ROP  Mayor  reportedly 
^j^^ght  using  city  gasoline  and  phones  for  his  personal  use. 
fliis  Mayor  was  further  accused  of  nepotism,  an  accusation 
^Xso  voiced  by  Mexicano  informants.    It  appears  that  the 
Mayor r  who  also  was  in  charge  of  the  local  EODC  operation, 
was  believed  to  be  hiring  members  of  his  own  kinship  unit 
for  public  positions.    Sixth,  RUP  members  were  believed  to 
^  •'crooked"  because  they  were  thought  to  be  using  the 
tODC  operation  as  a  means  of  brokering  their  political 
power.    That  is,  when  a  RUP  EODC  staff  member  helped  some- 
one it  was  believed  that  he  brokered  the  idea  that  RUP  was 
responsible  for  the  assistance  and  not  EODC.    At  the  time 
of  the  analyst's  departure  from  South  Town  the  county  judge 
and  others  were  in  the  process  of  abolishing  the  EODC  pro- 
9ram  because  Anglos  believed  that  EODC  should  be  politically 
neutral.    Seventh,  RUP  members  were  thought  to  be  inept 
administrators  and  bureaucrats.    There  was  the  general 
belief  among  the  Mexicano  and  TVnglc  opposition  to  RUP  that 
the  RUP  Mayor  was  not  able  to  run  the  City  efficiently. 
In  September  1973,  the  Council  was  reorganized  in  the 
Mayor's  absence,  reportedly  as  a  means  of  achieving  greater 
efficiency.    The  office  of  the  City  Superintendent  was 
abolished  in  favor  of  five  department  heads,  each  of  whom 
was  directly  responsible  to  a  designated  Council  member. 
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fni^  was  supposed  to  create  a  more  efficient  management  of 
ci^y  operations. 

Anglo  School  Leaders*  Response 

It  is  of  special  significcnce  that  the  local  Mexican- 
j^pQtican  mobilization  occurred  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
change  in  the  school  board,  the  administrative  staff, 
teachers  and  curriculum.    This  is  clearly  revelatory  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  local  ethnic  confrontation  phenomenon 
permeates  all  aspects  of  the  locale's  social  institutions. 
The  following  discussion  focuses  on  how  school  leadership 
responded  and  indicates  their  relationship  with  the  larger 
social  framework  of  South  Town. 

The  analyst  previously  described  the  history  of  school 
board  control  by  certain  units  of  ranchers  and  businessmen, 
plus  the  relative  dominance  of  locals  in  such  leadership 
positions  as  administrators  and  teachers.    It  was  further 
noted  that  the  traditional  Anglo  school  board  was  dominated 
by  oiie  Anglo  businessman.    This  period  of  school  leadership 
was  general^ conceptualized  by  South  Town  Anglos  as  a 
"care  taker"  era.    Further,  the  era  came  to  an  end  in  1970, 
when  the  RUP  won  two  seats  on  the  school  board  and  the 
previous  dominant  Anglo  resigned  due  to  ill  health.  The 
two  RUP  members  were  joined  by  a  third  colleague  in  the 
Spring  of  1972  as  previously  described.    These  RUP  Mexicanos 
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local  entrepreneurs  who  split  with  the  Party  and  be- 
^gffie  P*^^  Anglo  coalition.    At  the  same  time  that 

(he        entrepreneurial  Mexicanos  were  occupying  board 
^g^tions,  new  Anglos  were  also  being  elected,  thereby 
^^Qg^ting  a  new  board.    One  of  the  previous  ranchers  continued 
^^g^jpying  a  seat  on  the  board,  but  he  tended  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  newer  members.    One  Anglo  stated  that  this 
^rson  should  have  been  removed  also,  since  he  did  not  have  ^ 
children  in  the  system  and  didn't  understand  the  problems 
of  schools.    The  old  traditional  control  was  broken  and  a 
new  leadership  period  inaugurated.    The  new  board  members 
shared  the  idea  that  the  local  school  system  needed  drastic 
changes,  although  there  was  never  consistent  agreement  on 
what  this  meant.    One  Anglo  rancher  tended  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  this  process.    A  new  superintendent  was 
hired  and,  as  one  Anglo  said,  the  old  one  "was  put  out  to 
pasture."    Besides  the  new  superintendent  there  were  several 
new  administrators  and  a  number  of  the  older  teachers  were 
retired  or  subtly  forced  out. 

There  was  a  general  consensus  that  a  new  superinten- 
dent would  introduce  more  innovative  education.    This  does 
not  mean  that  the  new  board  conflicted  with  the  old  school 
board's  idea  of  "economy"  in  regard  to  school  spending, 
<l«ite  the  contrary.    Yet,  the  new  board  was  willing  to 
raise  the  tax  rate  to  provide  more  local  funds  for  upgrading 
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the  educational  enterprise.    The  new  board  began  to  work 
harder  to  acquire  state  and  federal  funds  for  added  pro- 
grams or  to  enhance  thta  present  ones.    A  migrant  school 
was  built  and  is  considered  to  be  quite  effective.  Fur- 
ther, the  old  primary  school  on  the  east  side  of  town 
(Mexican  town)  was  renovated,  other  school  buildings  were 
painted  and  generally  improved,  and  the  local  Anglos  and 
Mexicanos  felt  that  schools  were  improving.    It  is  signifi- 
cant that  some  Anglos  expressed  the  opinion  that  little 
had  changed  and  that  too  many  were  only  concerned  with 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  schools  and  not  what  was 
happening  in  the  classrooms.    Those  who  shared  this  notion 
tended  to  be  "newcomers"  to  South  Town. 

Since  the  local  school  board  is  the  chief  policy 
maker  and  governing  unit  of  the  school  system  it  is  this 
unit  that  was  directly  challenged  by  the  RUP  unit.  Follow- 
ing the  aforementioned  petitions  submitted  to  the  school 
board  by  RUP  leaders  in  1970  and  1972  the  new  school  board 
hired  an  attorney  who  was  a  specialist  in  school  law  as 
their  counselor.    This  action  suggests  that  the  board 
expected  that  continued  conflict  with  RUP  would  take  place, 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  legal  area.    In  addition,  the  RUP 
petition  of  August  25,  1970,  stimulated  a  counter  petition 
by  some  Anglos  which  emphasized  the  following  concerns: 
(1)  that  "responsible  and  intelligent  suggestions"  for 
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jutions  to  the  local  school  problems  should  be  more  "con- 
^rttctive  than  simply  making  demands  such  as  the  10  grie- 
y^ces"  presented  by  the  RUP?  (2)  the  elementary  schools  have 
^en  integrated  but  classes  should  not  be  because  it  penal- 
j-es  both  the  advanced  and  the  slow  students;  (3)  the  board 
fhould  seek  federal  funds  to  implement  the  bilingual  program 
for  early  childhood;  (4)  no  teachers  should  be  hired  "merely 
l^cause  of  national  origin,"  nor  "whose  major  goals  are 
racism,  demonstration,  school  disruption,  or  personal 
political  gain";  (5)  the  board  should  provide  proper 
counseling  for  all  school  children;  (6)  the  board  should 
•research  the  availability  of  federal  programs  and  finan- 
cial assistance  in  order  to  initiate  a  more  complete  busing 
system;   (7)  it  is  ridiculous  to  have  a  three -parent  commit- 
tee headed  by  the  new  RUP  mayor  to  wield  a  veto  power  over 
the  school  board;   (8)  hot  lunches  are  presently  provided 
for  poverty  children  and  it  is  not  economically  feasible 
to  serve  all,  but  space  should  be  provided  inside  and  out- 
side the  school  buildings  for  children  who  bring  their 
lunch  to   eat;  (9)  since  there  is  no  official  Mexican- 
American  hisf^ry  course  approved  by  the  rEA,  one  should 
be  implemented  as  soon  as  there  is;   (10)  all  children 
"should  be  free  of  harmful  harassment  and  racist's  remarks"; 
(11)  that  a  more  specific  breakdown  be  made  of  what  is  meant 
by  Chicano  studies;  and  finally,  (12)  that  board  actions  in 
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^l^e  future  be  directed  ''toward  a  just  and  well-balanced 
^aucational  program  for  all  children"  and  not  for  "extrem- 
ist groups  whose  motives  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
ill  our  children's  education,  but  rather  to  further  their 
own  political  and  personal  ambitions." 

It  is  evident  that  non-RUP  units  supporting  this 
particular  petition  believed  that  many  of  the  former's 
proposals  were  highly  unreasonable,  especially  direct  RUP 
control  through  the  use  of  a  veto  mechanism.    At  the  same 
time,  the  petition  seeks  to  work  a  compromise  in  such 
cases  as  curriculum.    It  is  evident  that  these  units 
strongly  believed  that  the  school  should  not  favor  either 
ethnic  group. 

Another  petition  was  presented  in  1970  by  some  Anglos 
who  believed  they  were  "minority"  members  also.    The  peti- 
tion was  presented  as  an  attempt  to  show  RUP  how  "ridicu- 
lous" their  demands  were  perceived  by  others.    The  petition 
will  be  set  forth  in  detail,  for  any  attempt  to  e^rapolate 
the  salient  points  misses  the  hostile  humor  that  is  present 
in  its  literary  style. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  within  our  goveirmental 
(sic)  system  a  special  consideration  is  being  shown 
to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation  of  T^ricans  of 
"Ethnic  Minorities,"  we  the  Third  and  Fourth  Genera- 
tion American  (sic)  of  German  decent  (sic),  "An  Ethnic 
Minority,"  therefore  see  fit  to  demand  the  following 
grieviences  (sic)  to  be  enacted  upon  immediately 

by  the    Independent  School  District 

Board  of  Trustees. 
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1.  It  states  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
that  in  our  country  an  individual  has  the  right  to 
seek  Justice  and  his  Well-Being  (sic)  through  due 
Process  of  Law  (sic).    We,  therefore,  demand  anyone 
violating  the  freedom  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law. 

2.  We  want  English  taught  as  the  first  lang- 
uage being  this  is  the  United  States  and  (not  any 
foreign  country)   (sic) .    But  if  bi-lingual  programs 
are  instituted  in  the  school  system,  we  demand  they 
be  optional,  and  that  German  be  made  available. 

3.  We  want  more  German  teachers  hired  coropara'- 
ble  to  the  other  Ethnic  (sic)  Minorities  (sic)  hired. 

4.  We  want  a  German  counselor  to  be  hired  full 
time  so  the  German-American  student  may  benefit  from 
all  the  give  away  programs  that  are  set  up  to  help 
the  Ethnic  (sic)  Minorities  (sic) . 

5.  We  also  ask  that  if  any  teacher  in  this 
system  expresses  his  personal  views  politically  or 
philosophically  to  their  class  that  they  refrain 
from  doing  so  because  their  views  might  not  agree 
with  the  childs  (sic)  parents  (sic).    Their  purpose 
in  the  system  is  to  teach  children  how  to  think, 
not  what  to  think.    To  do  otherwise  would  be 
grounds  for  dismissals    After  all,  we  German •'Americ£Uis 
have  our  own  ideas. 

6.  We  would  normally  request  a  German  Holiday 
(sic) .    However,  being  citizens  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  we,  t>.erefore,  would  like  to  have  as 
school  holiday's,  Texas  Independence  Day  and  San 
Jacinto  Day.    We  feel  we  must  give  up  our  old  country 
holidays  and  celebrate  the  holiday's  (sic)  of  this 
country  of  which  we  are  citizens. 

7.  We  want  a  free  Hot-Lunch  (sic)  Program  for 
all  children  regard!  ss  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
We  feel  people  who  work  should  not  be  penalized 
becc.use  of  their  desire  to  get  ahead, 

8.  We  want  a  course  in  German  Education  with 
the  value  of  full  credit  to  be  offered  in  the  High 
School,  taught  by  a  qualified  German  teacher  (si^) . 
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9.    We  want  German  food  served  in  the  cafeteria 
once  a  week. 

10.  Xt  has  also  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  the  contribution  of  the  German-^American  to  this 
society  and  culture  has  not  been  given  proper  recog- 
nition.   There fore »  we  also  request  that  the  text 
books  be  revised  as  well  as  the  teaching  methods 

in  order  to  properly  reflect  our  contributions  to 
society. 

11.  We  want  our  children  taught  that  if  they 
pay  the  price  that  is  demanded  by  life,  they  will 
succeed  in  life  in  spite  of  the  handicaps. 

12.  We  feel  that  whereas  we  have  less  than  10 
per  cent  (sic)  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  system, 
we  should  not  be  paying  30  per  cent  (sic)  of  the 
taxes,  and,  therefore,  we  demeuid  that  a  more  equable 
(sic)  tax  base  be  worked  out. 

We  would  like  to  state  that  these  complaints  are  not 
presented  to  disrupt  the  normal  activity  of  the  duly 
elected  Trustees,  nor  will  we  write  about  the  Trustees 
in  our  underground  paper.    However,  being  this  is 
the  United  States  it  is  important  that  we  teach  chil- 
dren something  about  obeying  its  laws  so  that  they 
will,  with  God's  Ifelp  (sic),  become  useful  citizens 
to  society.    We  humbly  thank  the  Board  in  advance 
for  its  consideration. 


The  preceding  petition  was  presented  by  a  unit  call- 
ing itself  the  "German  Parent  Teachers  Association.**  This 
provides  a  clear  example  of  many  of  the  local  Anglo  cultural 
features  attached  to  the  local  Mexicanos,  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  work  (item  7) ,  are  always  wanting  something  for 
nothing  (item  12),  and  are  not  to  be  trusted  (implicit  in 
the  last  paragraph) •    Further,  there  is  the  pervasive  idea 
that  Mexican-Americans  have  been  refusing  to  become  part 
of  the  American  society.    It  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the 
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-tition  that  the  Mexican-Americans*  problems  are  a  result 

this  latter  factor*    Thus,  the  Gezman  petitioners  deride 

the  notion  of  ethnic  studies,  teachers,  and  such  related 
7 

features. 

The  new  school  board  generally  adopted  the  position, 
through  the  counsel  of  their  attorney,  to  concede  to  those 
.Mcxicano  demands  which  were  ''reasonable. "    Reasonable  in 
this  context  meant  that  the  demand  was  a  rightful  expecta- 
tion of  the  school  process,  and  legally  substantiated.  For 
example,  a  Mexican -American  history  course  was  provided  as 
a  response  to  a  legitimate  student  desire.    Again,  the  RUP 
leaders  sought  board  permission  in  the  Fall  of  1973  to  use 
the  football  field  on  Sunday  afternoons.    This  was  approved 
as  long  as  the  unit  abided  by  the  rules  prohibiting 
alcoholic  beverages  on  the  school  premises.    In  each  case 
the  board  members  attempted  to  refrain  from  responding  in 
such  a  manner  that  would  lead  to  a  political  confrontation, 
unless  the  issue  was  clearly  in  violation  of  law  and  the 
board  could  defend  their  position  successfully. 

Although  the  old  school  board  has  been  described  on 
numerous  occasions  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
describing  the  response  of  administrators  and  teachers  under 
the  old  regime.    The  analyst  was  able  to  talk  with  several 
who  were  still  residing  locally.    These  persons  were  able 
to  substantiate  the  analyst's  thesis  that  the  school  changes 
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.^o  a  direct  result  of  the  local  RUP  mobilization  of  the 
^^^^canos.    School  leaders  generally  felt  intimidated  by 
(hc  pressure.    The  board  and  the  superintendent  were  not 
AbX^  to  provide  adequate  protection  from  what  other  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  felt  to  be  undue  harassment.  One 
former  school  administrator  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  re- 
lating his  despair  and  feelings  of  personal  injury  from  the 
Chicanos*  personal  intimidation.    This  man  was  raised  in 
5outh  Town  and  believed  he  had  a  "good  relationship**  with 
the  local  Mexican-American  population — especially  the  stu- 
dents.   Several  of  this  man*s  friends  tolf3  the  analyst  that 
his  word  had  been  suffrlcient  to  elicit  student  response 
prior  to  the  mobilization.    Yet,  v^en  the  mobilization  began 
it  immediately  spread  to  the  student  body,  many  of  vrhom  be- 
gan to  question  his  authority  and  right  to  govern  as  a 
principal.    After  the  mobilization  students  viould  often 
ignore  his  command  or  threaten  him  to  his  face.    He  was 
unable  to  deal  with  this  type  of  challenge  and  consequently 
retired.    Some  of  the  old  teachers  stated  that  they  too 
were  unable  to  deal  with  this  type  of  disciplinary  break- 
down.   Mexicano  students  would  often  talk  back  and  dare 
the  teacher  to  strike  them,  threatening  them  with  a  lawsuit, 
parental  pressure,  or  RUP  retaliation. 

The  new  administration  was  composed  of  an  Anglo  super- 
intendent, one  Mexicano  principal,  and  four  T^glo  principals. 
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jpyever#  during  the  PaXl  of  1973  the  Anglo  high  school  prin- 
^ipal        replaced  with  a  local  Mexicano.    This  appointment 
^  further  attempt  to  meet  local  Mexicano  entrepreneurial 
RUP  demands  for  more  ethnic  representation.    The  former 
Principal  was  disliked  by  both  Anglos  and  Mexicanos.  The 
^gXos  were  against  him  because  they  thought  him  too  abrasive 
in  his  personality  and  too  dictatorial  in  his  administra- 
tion*   According  to  the  principal  he  was  disliked  because 
1)0  refused  to  allow  certain  Anglo  families  to  manipulate 
him  in  order  to  gain  advantages  for  their  children  in  the 
5chool  system.  Several  teachers  supported  his  contention. 
According  to  these  teachers  the  Anglo  principal  refused  to 
apply  the  rules  discriminately.    Further,  prior  administra- 
tors  had  allowed  certain  key  teachers  direct  access  to  the 
superintendent  and  then  were  highly  favored  in  the  old  ad- 
ministration.   In  the  new  administration  all  teachers  and 
staff  were  treated  in  an  objective  fashion.    The  high 
school  principal  applied  the  rules  without  any  considera- 
tion for  old  time  locals  and  this  made  them  angry. 

The  new  Mexican-American  high  school  principal  was 
well  thought  of  by  the  students  and  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  student  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
assembly.    Re  was  the  son  of  a  local  cook  and  had  worked 
his  way  through  college  and  worked  in  the  local  school  system 
for  many  years.    Anglos  took  delight  in  pointing  to  this  man 
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an  example  of  what  a  Mexicano  can  do  if  he  has  the 
initia^^ive. 

Administrators »  like  those  in  North  Town*  attempted 
^0  maintain  a  neutral  position  in  the  local  ethnic  competi- 
tion—at least  overtly.    Their  survival  was  related  to  first, 
jaaint*^i"^'*9  a  good  relationship  with  the  superintendent, 
vho  would  hopefully  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  administra- 
tor and  the  school  board;  second,  maintaining  a  network  of 
informants  throughout  the  locale;  and  third,  acting  toward 
students  impartially  so  that  neither  ethnic  sector  could 
accuse  them  of  racism.    Often  the  relationship  with  the 
superintendent  did  not  suffice.    The  Anglo  high  school 
principal  described  above  illustrates  this  case.  The 
superintendent  attempted  to  defend  the  man,  but  the  board 
had  received  so  many  complaints  from  local  citizens  that 
it  would  not  renew  his  contract.    The  principal's  failure 
apparently  was  in  not  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  social 
network  that  would  enable  him  to  understand  how  he  was 
being  assessed  by  locals  and  adapting  his  behavior  accord- 
ingly. 

Administrators  generally  agreed  with  local  Anglos 
in  their  perceptions  of  the  RUP*s  mobilization  efforts. 
Some  agreed  with  the  idea  that  the  mobilization  was  part 
of  a  conspiracy,  either  by  regional  Chicanes  or  Communists. 
Others  believed  it  to  be  a  justified  attempt  by  young. 
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^^^j^istic,  Mexican -American  youth  to  help  Mexican-Americans 

general.    Yet,  there  was  also  the  relevant  belief  among 
foirie  that  even  though  the  cause  might  be  just,  the  methods 
wrong.    Teachers  also  tended  to  fall  into  this  dichotomy. 
The  beliefs  held  by  administrators  and  teachers  were 
clearly  informed  by  the  length  of  time  in  residence  and 
fthnicity.    Mexicano  administrators  and  teachers  generally 
shAred  the  local  Mexicano  culture  regarding  Anglos,  but 
with  significant  differences.    That  is,  Mexicano  school 
personnel  emphasized  that  a  Mexicano  can  beat  the  Anglo 
system  if  he,  or  she,  would  study  hard  and  achieve  through 
the  educational  track,  referring  to  themselves  as  examples. 
Locally  raised  Anglo  school  leaders  differed  from  newcomers 
in  their  beliefs  about  the  RUP  mobilization.    As  indicated 
in  Chapter  Three,  local  Anglo  school  leaders  shared  all  the 
local  Anglo  cultural  features  attached  to  being  Mexican- 
American,  including  the  belief  that  mixing  ethnic  sectors 
in  classes  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the  academic  process. 
Thus  the  RUP  mobilization  and  its  demands  upon  the  schools 
was  believed  to  be  potentially  weakening  of  academic  stan- 
dards.   This  is  further  supplemented,  or  undergirded,  with 
the  notion  that  the  Mexican-American  child  is  not  able  or 
villing  to  learn.  -  Thus,  these  particular  persons  do  not 
indulge  in  discussing  new  teaching  methods  or  curricular 
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^csig^^s*    On  the  other  hand,  non-locals  were  prone  to  push 
^jie  idea  of  new  teaching  methods  and  new  curriculum.  The 
^alyst  observed  several  of  these  discussions  in  the  Local 
jjigh  school  and  found  it  significant  that  teachers  who  ap- 
peared to  be  more  progressive  were  the  newcomers,  or  non- 
Xocals. 

Non-local  school  leaders  mentioned  on  several  occas- 
ions that  although  the  local  Anglos  do  not  publicly  express 
anti-Mexicano  attitudes,  that  at  private  parties  such 
sentiments  are  frequently  expressed — especially  after  every- 

e 

one  has  had  a  few  drinks. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 
Briefly,  there  were  a  number  of  significant  differences 
between  the  mobilizing  units  of  North  Town  and  South  Town. 
First,  North  Town's  Ciudadanos  were  comprised  of  older 
Mcxicanos,  who  were  entrepreneurs.    South  Town's  RUP  elites 
were  youthful  and  supported  basically  through  local  govem- 
laent  programs  or  scholarships.    Second,  North  Town's  move- 
ment was  relatively  indigenous,  whereas  South  Town's  was 
an  extension  of  the  regional  forces.    Third,  South  Town's 
RUP  had  a  longer  political  career  history  than  North  Town's 
Ciudadanos.    South  Town's  RUP  was  initiated  in  1969-1970 
and  North  Town's  Ciudadanos  in  the  closing  months  of  1972. 
J^ourth,  each  shared  a  different  cultural  potential  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Anglos  to  use  greater  amounts  of 
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^yjet  in  the  confrontation •    North  Town  Ciudadanos  felt 
^at  local  BGL  Anglos  had  a  superior  power  position  rela- 
tive to  their  own.    On  the  other  hand,  South  Town  RUP 
Readers  believed  their  cultural  potential  was  superior 
yia  the  ability  to  mobilize  Mexicano  votes.    The  writer 
posited  this  phenomenon  as  the  reason  for  RUP*s  more 
separatist,  or  polarizing,  rhetoric  and  overt  behavior. 
Fifth,  although  both  mobilizing  units  shared  a  set  of  cul-> 
tural  features  regarding  local  Anglo  domination  the  fact 
that  Anglos  differed  in  their  ability  to  control  their 
environment  was  seen  to  account  for  the  discontinuity  in 
valued  acts  attached  to  attempts  to  maximize  control  over 
the  city  council  and  the  school  board. 

The  analyst  noted  that  the  control  of  schools  was 
believed  by  both  mobilizing  units  as  a  valued  "object"  in 
the  environment.    The  control  of  schools  was  believed  neces- 
sary to  invert  the  traditional  power  relations  between 
ethnic  sectors.    Schools  represented  one  of  the  most  viable 
nechanisns  to  greater  social  and  economic  achievement. 
Through  schooling  a  person  was  believed  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  for  key  social,  political,  and  economic 
positions,  which  have  heretofore  been  used  against  the 
Mexicanos.    Historically  Mexicanos  had  watched  Anglos  use 
schools  as  a  means  of  projecting  their  young  into  these 
Valued  power  positions  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  ethnic 
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^undaries  which  prevented  Mexicanos  from  utilizing  the 
same  source.    This  was  believed  by  Ciudadanos  and  RUP 
Xeaders,  as  well  as  other  Mexicanos,  to  be  an  excunple  of 
traditional  Anglo  tactics  to  maintain  and  enhance  their 
superior  power  position.    While  the  RUP  elites  moved  from 
the  beginning  to  acquire  control  of  the  school  board  in 
order  to  remove  administrators  and  teachers  they  thought 
were  responsible  for  Mexicano  low  educational  achievement » 
North  Town's  Ciudadanos  were  late  in  coming  to  this  same 
idea.    The  RUP  elites,  and  followers,  shared  the  notion  that 
the  relatively  low  educational  achievement  of  Mexicano 
students  was  reflected  in  such  indices  as  a  high  "push- 
out**  rate,  social  domination  of  schools  by  Anglos,  low 
achievement  profiles  of  Mexicano  students  relative  to 
Anglos,  and  a  general  negative  self-image  of  Mexicano 
students.    Further,  in  order  to  neutralize  what  RUP  be- 
lieved to  be  culturally  destructive  effects  of  an  Anglo 
curriculum  upon  Mexicanos  they  brokered  the  idea  of  Chicano 
studies.    Again,  North  Town  Ciudadanos  were  relatively  late 
in  coming  to  an  acceptance  of  these  particular  ideas, 
but  the  Anglos*  response  was  helpful  in  the  process. 

South  Town  Anglo  response  patterns  and  concomitant 
results  were  significantly  different  thein  those  of  North 
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^^n's.    Relative  to  North  Town,  South  Town  Anglos  were 
tffiabl®  to  operate  successfully  at  the  informal  power  unit 


X.    This  was  true  even  though  South  Town  Anglos  shared 


^ffi  cultural  features  attached  to  Mexicanos  and  Chicanos 
^  prevalent  among  North  Town  Anglos.    Thus,  South  Town 
j^cilos  were  not  able  to  totally  defeat  RUP  mobilization  as 
thcy  desired,  either  in  the  latter 's  challenge  for  school 
^ard  or  City  Council  seats.    The  continued  contirol  of  the 
school  board  by  an  Anglo-oriented  culture  has  been  due  to 
HOP'S  relative  inability  to  control  the  Mexican -American 
entrepreneurs  and  not  Anglo  power.    Therefore,  the  coali- 
tion of  Anglos  and  key  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs  has 
been  an  accommodation -coalition  necessitated  by  the  inability 
of  Anglos  to  organize  successfully. 

The  coalition  in  South  Town  is  responsible  for  the 
accommodationists*  attitude  of  the  school  board  in  the 
operation  of  local  schools.    School  administrators  and 
teachers  who  seem  to  understand  the  Mexican -American  cul- 
ture have  been  chosen  primarily  to  provide  Mexicanos  a 
nore  comfortable  environment.    The  introduction  of  a 
Koxican  history  course  reflects  an  important  curricular 
change  attached  to  this  value.    Yet,  in  both  towns  school 
loaders  are  characterized  by  similar  attempts  to  survive 
in  the  local  school  system.    The  superintendent  is  the 
-ost  vulnerable  to  local  notions  regarding  ethnic  politics. 
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Iji  North  Town  the  superintendent  attempted  to  play  a 
neutral  role  but  the  boundary  mechanisms  would  not  allow 
this  and  he  sided  with  the  Anglo  power  unit.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  man  will  be  dismissed  if  Ciudadanos  acquire 
^ntrol  of  the  board.    The  superintendent  in  South  Town 
Xost  his  job  at  the  outset  of  the  mobilization  and  the  new 
superintendent  was  working  under  a  new,  coalition  board. 

Other  administrators  and  teachers  heavily  rely  on 
the  superintendent  for  their  survival.    The  change  in 
school  board  and  superintendent  in  South  Town  also  re- 
sulted in  significant  changes  in  other  administrative  and 
teaching  positions.    The  new  superintendent  is  conceived 
as  a  "strong**  administrator  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  South  Town  teachers  have  not  attempted  to  organize 
a  local  TCTA  chapter,  as  did  North  Town  teachers.    It  was 
noted  that  North  Town  teachers  believe  the  superintendent 
to  be  "weak.**    Therefore,  other  mechanisms  are  sought  for 
survival  purposes.    Among  the  alternatives  the  most  viable 
are  either  to  do  such  an  excellent  job  of  teaching  or 
administrating  in  an  impartial  manner  and/or  to  establish 
a  network  of  local  informants  to  keep  one  posted  on  the 
local  social  and  political  activities. 

In  both  cases  school  leaders  at  the  school  board 
level  reflected  the  locale's  ethnic-political  relationships, 
further,  professional  school  leaders,  administrators  and 
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tcdcheJfs,  were  systemically  related.    The  latter *s  behavior 
fcflected  the  local  cultural  milieu  even  though  there  was 
idea  that  schools  were  not  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
Xocal  politics. 
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FOOTNOTES 


A  more  detailed  analysis  of  a  RUP  Chicano  oriented 
schooling  process,  including  the  perspective  of 
historical  and  contemporary  "oppression**  in  formal 
education  is  being  developed  by  Foley,  Lozano,  and 
Smith  (1972-1974). 

Although  not  the  subject  of  the  present  finalysis, 
the  role  of  rumors  in  the  political  process  in 
South  Town,  both  as  a  tactic  and  a  cultural  rationale 
for  ''problems"  faced  by  Anglos*  and  Mexicanos  alike 
deserves  future  consideration.    Foley,  Lozano,  and 
Smith,  have  also  reported  complicated  rumor  patterns 
in  community  politics  and  within  the  school  system 
in  a  town  in  the  same  region. 

While  writing  this  report  the  analyst  learned  that 
the  Spring,  1974,  elections  in  North  Town  resulted 
in  Anglos  regaining  control  of  the  school  board. 
Further,  the  Mexican *-American  coach  resigned  and  it 
was  rumored  that  several  Mexicano  teachers  were 
planning  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  analyst  attempted  to  find  out  why  the  first  Mayor 
left  South  Town.    He  is  supposedly  attending  gradu- 
ate school  in  the  North.    There  seems  to  be  some 
ambiguity  regarding  his  departure.    Several  Mexicano 
informants  stated  he  told  them  he  was  tired  of  the. 
local  struggle  and  wanted  to  further  his  education. 
Others  said  that  he  went  to  a  better  job.  Some 
Anglos  reported  that  he  was  caught  having  committed 
some  illegal  act  as  Mayor  and  agreed  to  leave  town 
rather  than  face  possible  prosecution. 

Follow  up     on  a  few  of  the  VISTAs  who  had  worked 
in  South  Town  suggests  that  there  was  more  diver- 
sity among  them  than  implied  by  Anglo  descriptions. 
One  female  volunteer  married  a  local  Mexicano 
entrepreneur  and  has  been  fairly  neutralised 
politically.    /Another  finished  law  school  and  is 
chief  legal  counselor  for  the  Crystal  City  RUP  unit. 

From  the  local  South  Town  newspaper,  September  28, 
1973. 

A  similar  approach  was  taken  by  a  group  called  GAPA 
(German  TVmerican  Parents  Association)  in  another 
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school  district  in  the  Winter  Garden  area  in  1971, 
and  there  was  a  statewide  meeting  of  GAPA  held  in 
Uvalde r  which  used  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
the  authority  for  requesting  Federal  education 
agencies  investigate  current  developments  in  South 
Texas  (personal  communication  with  Walter  Smith, 
1974). 

The  author  did  not  attempt  to  investigate  these 
private  dimensions  of  the  culture  of  ethnic  rela- 
tions in  South  Town.    The  theoretical  design  focuses 
on  those  "public"  features  that  are  recognized  and 
employed  by  actors  in  the  local  social  structure  as 
characterized  by  Adams  and  Berth. 
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CHAPTER  VZ 


TOWARD  A  THEORY  OP  SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP 

The  analyst  stated  in  Chapter  One  that  the  purpose 
the  present  investigation  was  to  describe  the  history  of, 
jnd  conceptually  account  for,  the  development  of  an  ethnic 
power  struggle  in  which  the  control  of  schools  plays  a  pri- 
mary role.    The  focus  was  stated  to  center  upon  the  way  in 
which  school  control,  through  board  members,  administrators^ 
and  teaching  faculty,  has  functioned  (intentionally  or 
unintentionally)  to  maintain  the  subordinate  power  positions 
of  the  Mexicanos  and  the  effect  upon  school  leaders  of 
Mexican-American  attempts  to  gain  control  of  school  boards 
in  the  last  few  years.    It  was  noted  that  the  cases  would 
provide  an  adequate  test  for  conceptualizing  the  school's 
relationship  with  the  other  segments  of  the  social  environ- 
ment, that  is,  it  is  either  a  -closed"  or  "open"  system. 
Further,  the  analysis  proposed  to  use  a  number  of  new  con- 
cepts premised  upon  their  believed  ability  to  greatly  clar- 
ify the  ethnography  events. 

The  investigation  of  school  leadership  in  two  South 
Texas  towns  has  revealed  several  major  findings  relevant 
to  a  theory  of  school  leadership.    First,  that  historically 
Anglos  have  dominated  Mexican-Americans  socially  and  cul- 
turally and  that  the  agricultural  economy  has  been  the 
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^ict  source  of  control.    Second^  the  observed  conflict  be* 
i^en  Anglos  and  Nexicanos  for  control  of  local  schools  and 
^0^et  sources  of  energy  was  a  result  not  only  of  non-local 
^^^gionalr  state,  federal)  cultural  and  power  brokerage 
^ich  provided  some  Mexicanos  with  new  cultural  notions  and 
fticrgy  sources  for  political  confrontation,  but  of  signifi- 
cant demographic  changes.    Third,  and  most  importantly, 
schools  have  been  perceived  by  both  ethnic  sectors  as  a 

« 

tiasic  local  energy  source  to  be  used  as  power  in  controlling 

local  physical  and  social  environment.    Within  the  lat- 
ter context  school  leaders  "broker**  the  local  power  system, 
with  all  of  the  cultural  baggage  attached.    Thus,  the  data 
demonstrates  that  the  school  system  is  **open*',  when  con- 
ceptualized in  the  organizational  terms  used  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  reviewed  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  that 
the  local  socio-cultural  milieu  acts  as  a  system  of  con- 
straints on  school  leaders.    Another  way  of  conceptualizing 
this  relationship  is  related  to  power  relations  (Adams) . 
If  the  local  school  district  is  viewed  as  a  local  power 
domain  operating  unit  (which  is  the  '*professional''  domain 
in  a  sense) ,  it  is  **closed*'  to  varying  degrees  relative  to 
the  specific  characteristics  of  local  control  over  the 
domain.    That  is,  RUP  is  "closed**  out  of  the  school  domain 
and  wants  in.    In  seeking  sources  of  power  for  ''getting 
into**  the  school  domain  the  data  demonstrates  that  **brokers** 
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^te  used  to  "open**  the  school  domain,  to  varying  degrees, 
further,  these  outside  sources  of  derivative  power,  in  com-> 
^ination  with  outside  ** cultural  brokers**  helped  redefine  the 
structural  conditions,  which  led  to  a  heightened  political 
^nsciousness  and,  hence,  mobilization.    More  importantly 
IS  the  fact  that  when  a  socio**cultural  change  takes  place 

the  locale  a  similar  change  will  be  reflected  among  the 
school  leadership,  as  in  the  case  of  South  Town. 

The  present  Chapter  will  seek  to  discuss  the  major 
findings  listed  above  in  order  to  make  a  series  of  state- 
pcnts  regarding  the  relationship  between  school  leadership 
And  their  total  environment.    Hopefully  this  will  contribute 
to  a  clarification  of  several  issues  previously  noted  as 
existing  in  the  literature  regarding  loal  politics  of  edu- 
cational leadership,  such  as,  whether  school  systems  are 
open  or  closed;  what  different  school  leaders  ''broker**  in 
the  school  system,  or  the  power  relations  existing  between 
different  leadership  units;  the  way  in  which  school  re- 
sources are  used  by  locals  to  enhance  personal  power  posi- 
tions in  the  larger  system;  how  board  members  are  chosen 
and  why  they  choose  to  serve;  and  the  way  local  conflict 
effects  the  relationship  between  local  boards  and  adminis- 
trators. 

The  analysis  has  also  contributed  to  a  number  of 
social  science  interests.    First,  the  investigettion  has 
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^©.•n^nstrated  the   utility  of  Barth's  (1972)  contention  that 
^^uicity  is  constructed  at  the  local  level  via  organiza- 
tionally relevant  features  and  not  by  reference  to  a  set  of 
additional  traits  or  an  idea  of  national  origin.  Second, 

analysis  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  Adams' 
(X970;  1972)  conceptual  apparatus  in  clarifying  the  dynamics 

social  conflict  and  change,,  especially  the  conceptual 
relationship  between  power  and  culture.    Third,  the  study 
exhibited  the  importance  of  the  ecological  relationship,  and 
the  concomitant  demographic  aspects,  in  developing  inter- 
ethnic  relationships. 

In  the  following  discussion  the  writer  will  also  take 
the  liberty  to  spectulate  when  feasible  and  to  designate 
areas  that  seem  to  need  further  investigation. 

Socio-Cultural  Power  Relations; 
Past  and  Present 

The  analysis  noted  that  Anglo/Mexican-American  power 
relations  were  established  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
two  counties.    Anglos  established  control  of  the  land  for 
the  development  of  an  agricultural  economy  in  which  Mexicano 
labor  played  a  primary  role.    This  process  quickly  led  to  a 
pattern  of  ethnic  separatism,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
sustained  by  a  set  of  cultural  features  shared  by  both 
ethnic  sectors. 
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The  early  Anglo  settlement  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  revolved  around  ranching 

small,  dry  land,  farming  operations.    By  1890  cotton  had 
^erged  as  the  dominant  crop  and  demanded  periodic  intensive 
Xabor,  such  as  hoeing  and  picking.    This  type  of  seasonal 
Xabor  demand  spawned  the  Anglo  practice  of  contracting 
Mexican  labor  along  the  Mexican  border  to  the  South.  Cotton 
farming  increased  in  importance  until  it  was  wiped  out  by 
the  boll-weevil  in  the  1920 *s.    The  twentieth  century  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  ground  water  irrigation  and  a  more 
diversified  economy-- onions ,  spinach,  grains,  peanuts,  water- 
fnelons,  to  name  a  few.    It  was  noted  that  although  livestock 
gradually  increased  in  importance  in  North  County,  it  was 
always  the  primary  production  in  South  County.    The  depres- 
sion, boll-weevils,  lack  of  good  water,  and  the  fluctuating 
markets  historically  contributed  to  a  tenuous  agricultural 
economy  which  eventually  became  undergirded  by  federal  funds. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  mechanisms  that  Anglos 
have  developed  through  the  years  that  function  to  maintain 
their  social  separation  from  Mexican-Americans.  First, 
spatial  boundaries  separated  the  two  ethnic  sectors  along 
residential  lines.    Both  locales  have  railroad  tracks  which 
traditionally  have  been  understood  to  be  the  dividing  line. 
Second,  religious  institutions  have  operated  to  maintain 
ethnic  separatism.    Anglos  have  historically  been  Protestant 
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Hexicanos  Catholic.    The  Anglo  Protestants  have  had  a 
strong  anti-Catholic  bias  which  surfaced  in  the  analysis 
^ith  regard  to  the  local  Mexicano  challenge  to  Anglo  control. 
f{)ird,  the  secular  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the 
l^sonic  lodge.  Lions  and  Rotary  clubs.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ynits,  womens*  clubs  of  various  types,  have  traditionally 
excluded  the  Mexicano.    Fourth,  the  chief  entrepreneurial 
operations,  such  as  banks,  automobile  dealers,  and  so  forth, 
Itave  been  exclusively  Anglo.    The  few  exceptions  have  been 
small  grocery  stores  operated  by  Mexicanos  in  the  Mexican- 
American  sector  of  town.    Fifth,  all  of  the  local  governance 
iscchanisms  have  been  traditionally  occupied  by  Anglos,  such 
as  school  boards,  city  council,  county  offices,  and  so  forth. 
Sixth,  all  forms  of  social  interaction  have  been  so  struc- 
tured that  inter -ethnic  contact  was  reduced  primarily  to 
necessary  economic  functions.    For  example,  seating  in 
theatres  and  at  public  gatherings  was  segregated,  dating  was 
taboo  between  the  young,  and  when  sociations  were  engaged 
the  Mexicano  showed  signs  of  deference.    Seventh,  schools 
have  historically  been  socially  and  culturally  controlled 
by  Anglos—which  will  be  more  fully  described  later.  Eighth, 
and  mo£t  important,  a  subordinate  labor  role  was  associated 
with  being  Mexicano.    Of  all  the  mechanisms  used  to  maintain 
ethnic  differentiation,  none  has  been  as  pervasive  as  this 
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latter  phenomenon.    As  was  noter**  earlier,  Mexicanos  have 
jjistorically  been  assigned  the  subordinate  field  labor  roles 
^nd  have  worked  for  relatively  low  wages. 

Anglos  in  both  locales  share  a  set  of  cultural  fea- 
tures regarding  Mexicanos  and  themselves  which  provide  a 
rationale  for  their  superordinate  social  power  position. 
Xt  might  be  noted  that  not  every  Anglo  in  both  towns  enter- 
tains all  of  the  cultural  features  listed  below.  The 
following  features  are  general  ethno-graphically  derived 
ideas  that  were  found  to  be  shared  by  a  significant  number 
of  Anglos. 

First,  Anglos  believed  they  were  destined  to  settle 
the  local  region  and  develop  its  potential  energy  sources. 
This  development  was  facilitated  by  a  secularized  Protestant 
work  ethic  which  signaled  the  personal  worth  of  a  roan  and 
the  inherent  superiority  of  the  Anglo  culture.  Further, 
Anglos  believed  they  were  genetically  highly  intelligent, 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  ability  to  develop  the  land 
and  the  associated  material  comforts.    There  were  a  number 
of  other  ideas  associated  with  the  preceding  notions  that 
enhanced  Anglos*  general  belief  in  their  cultural  superiority; 
namely,  that  they  were  law  abiding,  honest,  financially 
responsible,  good  managers,  taxpayers,  trustworthy,  clean, 
kind,  not  cruel  to  others,  not  clannish,  nor  jealous  of 
others*  achievements,  and  were  not  prone  to  engage  in 
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^^^esponsible  sexual  behavior  that  would  lead  to  over- 
Population. 

Second,  in  contrast  to  what  Anglos  believed  about 
^emselves,  Moxicanos  were  viewed  as  culturally  and  genet- 
ical^y  inferior.    This  general  set  of  ideas  was  substanti- 
ated by  Anglos'  perceptions  of  Mexicanos  as  "destined**  for 

subordinate  labor  role.    The  rationale  for  the  Mexicans* 
subordinate  labor  status  was  further  supported  by  the 
following  ideas  regarding  Mexican-Americans:  they  are  lazy, 
liave  no  initiative,  cannot  handle  money  responsibly,  are 
dishonest,  lawbreakers,  jealous  of  each  others'  achievements, 
cruel  to  each  other,  clannish,  bound  to  the  family,  given  to 
using  physical  force  in  settling  disputes,  untrustworthy, 
financially  irresponsible,  economic  burden  on  Anglos,  physi- 
cally dirty,  and  sexually  promiscuous,  which  leads  to  large 
families. 

The  analysis  recorded  that  historically  Mexicanos 
acquiesced  the  Anglos*  cultural-power  organizing  system, 
which  functioned  to  effectively  maintain  the  power  relations 
and  the  system  of  boundaries  perviously  described. 

The  investigation  further  noted  that  although  the 
preceding  socio-cultural  system  was  traditionally  maintained 
Anglos  did  specify  categorical  differences  among  Mexicans. 
First,  there  were  the  Mexican  entrepreneaurs,  or  business- 
n»<in,  who  exhibited  to  Anglos  a  work  orientation  that  closely 
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approximated  the  latter 's  idea  of  good  economic  and  social 
^havior.    It  is  from  this  category  of  Mexicanos  that  Anglos 
chose  Mexicano  "representatives"  to  symbolically  participate 
in  local  governance  in  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Mexican- 
j^oerican  population.    Yet,  there  were  two  types  of  Mexicano 
cntrepreneaurs,  the  good  and  the  bad.    The  good  were  those 
^at  did  not  question  the  existing  power  relations  and  exhib- 
ited subordinate  behavior  when  in  the  presence  of  Anglos, 
that  is,  such  behaviors  as  downcast  eyes,  excessive  amount 
of  smiling,  agreeability,  humbleness,  and  so  forth.    By  con- 
trast, the  Mexicano  entrepreneaurs  considered  bad  displayed 
more  aggressive  behavior,  such  as  forceful  speech,  willing- 
ness to  disagree,  strong  eye  contact,  lack  of  smile,  and 
general  lack  of  humility.    Second,  the  rest  of  the  locals 
were  divided  into  the  annual  migrants  and  the  welfare  r#»cip- 
ients.    The  migrants  are  different  in  that  they  exhibit,  some 
degree  of  initiative  and  work  orientation,  while  the  "stay- 
at-homers"  generally  live  off  of  welfare.    The  latter  could 
work  locally  but  they  usually  ask  for  too  high  wages. 
Anglos  believe  that  welfare  programs  contribute  to  Mexicano 
economic  stagnation.    The  programs  stifle  individual  initia- 
tive by  giving  a  person  enough  to  exist  without  the  discom- 
fort that  would  stimulate  work  activity.    Third,  there  are 
the  Wets,  or  Juan  Tonks,  who  are  believed  to  be  better 
workers  than  the  locals,  but  are  transients  and  therefore 
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^juaependable. 

One  way  to  conceptualize  the  historical  relationship 
between  Anglos  and  Mexicanos  is  as  a  "patron-client"  system. 
It  is  prevalent  among  local  T^glos  to  relate  to  Mexican- 
^ricans  in  a  paternalistic  manner.    The  paternalistic 
lichaviors  are  so  structured  in  the  interaction  system  that 
locals  are  not  really  aware  of  their  importance.    Some  of 
^Iie  leading  ranchers  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  emotional 
pain  regarding  the  recent  political  and  social  antagonisms 
directed  their  way  by  Mexicanos  whom  their  family  had  "always 
helped  and  cared  for."    However,  patronage  requires  a  recip- 
rocal role  relationship  and  Anglo  newcomers  often  pointed  out 
that  Mexican-Americans  continue  to  play  the  game  with  the 
local  Anglos.    Such  role  relationships  specify  that  the  sub- 
ordinate Mexican- American  relate  to  the  Anglo  in  a  very  sub- 
missive, meek  and  happy  manner,  while  the  Anglo  functions  as 
a  problem  solver,  financer,  employer,  and  general  manager  for 
Mexicano  problems  and  af£aiirs. 

One  extremely  visible  cultural  distinction  typifying 
the  two  ethnic  sectors  was  the  manner  in  which  the  resulting 
patterns  are  "organizational"  to  the  Anglos  and  "structural" 
to  the  Mexican-American.    Since  the  Anglos  control  the  local 
physical  and  social  environment  the  processes  of  acquiring 
scarce  energy  forms,  such  as  education,  economic  aid,  and 
other  socially  enhancing  attributes,  are  viewed  by  Anglos  as 
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jtric^^y  a  matter  of  knowing  who,  how,  and  when  to  manipu- 
late.   These  are  organizational  management  features.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mexican- American  believes  that  such  matters 

out  of  his  control  and  nothing  can  be  done  without  rely- 
ing ttP®*^  "gifts'*  of  resources  from  the  superordinate  Anglos. 
Thus,  the  Mexican-American  has  traditionally  conceptualized 
jjis  position  as  "structural"  that  is,  beyond  his  control. 

The  Mexican-American  Threat 
to  Anglo  Dominance 

The  investigation  noted  that  the  traditional  power 
relations  and  the  associated  cultural  features  have  been 
threatened  by  a  significant  demographic  transformation, 
local  socio-cultural  changes  on  the  part  of  emerging  Mexican- 
American  entrepreneurs,    and  cultural  and  power  brokerage  by 

non-local  units. 

First,  there  have  been  a- -number  of  demographic  con- 
ditions operating  to  "encourage"  the  Mexican-American 
challenge  to  Anglo  dominance.    The  Mexican- American  popula- 
tion has  increasingly  dominated  the  environment  as  a  result 
of  a  relatively  higher  fertility  rate,  lower  out-migration 
rates,  and  a  higher  percent  of  in-migrants.    The  measures 
of  the  last  several  decades  indicate  that  Mexicanos  occupy 
a  more  favorable  age-sex  profile,  which  would  indicate  a 
continual  growth  trend  for  Mexicanos  in  the  two  counties. 
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educational  characteristics  revealed  that  Mexicanos  fme 
^aditionally  not  participated  in  the  formal  educational 
apparatus,  which  supports  the  ethnographic  data.  Howf^ver, 
^cent  trends  have  led  to  the  increased  social  control  of 

school  environment  by  the  Mexicano  students.    Yet,  rela- 
tive to  Anglos  the  Mexicanos  possess  a  lower  educational 
attainment  ranking  which  "contributes"  to  a  lower  occupa- 
tional ranking.    Further,  the  lower  occupational  position  in 
the  labor  force  has  been  translated  into  low  economic  ranking. 
Although  both  ethnic  sectors  revealed  heavy  out-migration  of 
their  working  cohorts  this  has  had  a  particularly  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  Mexicano  because 
of  their  higher  dependency  ratio.      It  was  noted  that  the 
welfare  programs  have  helped  to  alleviate  their  economically 
depressed  conditions  to  a  certain  degree.    Thus,  the  analyst 
maintains  that  these  demographic  forces  act  as  "push"  factors 
in  the  emerging  ethnic  conflict. 

Second,  the  analyst  found  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Mexican- American  entrepreneurs  and 
that  these  men  have  increasingly  questioned  the  traditional 
subordinate  position  of  Mexicanos  and  the  concomitant  cul- 
tural baggage.    Since  they  were  replicating  a  number  of  key 
Anglo  cultural  ideas  they  felt  they  deserved  to  meet  the 
Anglo  on  the  same  social  power  level.    Their  rationale  was 
that  their  entrepreneurial  activity  has  led  to  changed  labor 
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gelations.    This  is,  they  moved  from  being  employees  to 
jjging  employers,  hence  from  dumb  to  smart,  from  irresponsi- 
l)}e  to  responsible,  and  so  forth.    Most  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican-American  entreprene\xrs  were  no  longer 
as  dependent  upon  Anglo  economic  resources  as  in  the  past, 
thus  producing  a  different  power  relationship. 

The  history  of  the  locales  also  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  Mexicanos  in  the  pre-World  War  II  years  who 
did  not  share  the  local  cultural  features  regarding  their 
ethnic  subordination.    However,  it  was  noted  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  indigenous  to  the  local  area  and  had  earlier 
experienced  superordinate  ranking.    In  North  and  South  Towns 
such  persons  operated  as  fregmented  units  and  evidently  did 
not  attempt  to  play  a  significant  brokerage  role.    That  is, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  transmit  their  meanings  to  others, 
but  used  their  skill  authority  to  maximize  resources  for 
their  own  personal  enhancement. 

Third,  there  were  a  number  of  units  brokering  culture 
and  power  to  the  local  Mexican-American  population  which 
contributed  heavily  to  the  latest  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Anglos  superordinate  power  position. 

First,  since  World  War  II  returning  veterans  have 
brokered  a  new  set  of  cultural  features.    In  military  ser- 
vice they  participated  in  a  totally  different  power  relation 
ship,  where  one's  power  position  was  defined  according  to 
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^^jjieved  rank  and  net  ethnicity.    Second,  northern  migrants 
^^perienced  a  different  relationship  with  Anglos.  However, 
their  migrant  work  also  led  to  more  economic  independence 
£xom  the  local  South  Texas  agricultural  economy,  which  re- 
lived a  key  source  of  Anglo  control.    In  both  instances, 
military  and  migrant,  the  structural  nature  of  the  cultural 
power  features  were  gradually  perceived  as  organizational. 
t;hereas  the  subordinate  power  position  had  been  defined 
through  such  concepts  as  "cultural  inferiority,  no  initia- 
tive,** and  other  such  meanings,  the  new  definitions  were 
related  to  Anglo  dominance.    Third,  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment of  the  1950 's  and  1960 's  was  noted.    Fourth,  a  number 
of  federal  programs  were  recorded  for  brokering  power  on 
behalf  of  the  Mexicano.    The  Education  Act  of  1965  was  a 
key  instrument  in  this  process.    Funds  were  allocated  for 
up-grading  the  present  educational  program  through  addition- 
al, and  more  modem  teaching  aids.    Teacher  aides  were 
funded  to  work  with  the  classroom  teachers  in  an  attempt  to 
bridge  linguistic  and  cultural  barriers.    Further,  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  functioned  as  the  conduit  for  federal  funds 
and  policed  the  local  system's  adherence  to  the  guidelines 
attached  to  those  funds  by  the  federal  units.    Such  upper- 
level  activity  made  a  significant  contribution  to  a  gradual 
(nascent)  shifting  of  the  local  school  leaders'  emphasis 
from  Anglo  to  Mexicano  student  needs. 
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A  concomitant  feature  of  the  federal  unit's  impact 
ypon  the  local  school  system  was  the  policing  role  played 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW). 
This  unit>  through  TEA,  forced  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964  which  demanded  an  ethnic  balance  in 
schools  and  classrooms.    The  analyst  noted  that  the  local 
school  leadeics  felt  increasingly  trapped  by  the  state  and 
federal  controls  attached  to  funds,  which  locals  also  felt 
they  had  to  have  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  federal  poverty  programs  of  the  1960*s  also  pro- 
vided a  source  of  derivative  power  for  local  Mexican- 
Americans.    Both  locales  participated  in  setting  up  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Economic  Opportunity  Development  Corpor- 
ation (EODC) .    This  organization  made  additional  economic 
resources  available  to  the  local  Mexicano  population  and 
played  a  brokerage  role  in  solving  problems  related  to  such 
areas  as  education,  health  care,  employment  counseling, 
family  counseling,  legal  problems,  and  so  forth.  Further, 
the  EODC  provided  local  Mexicanos  with  administrative  expe- 
rience, which  will  further  enhance  their  ability  to  compete 
with  Anglos  in  terms  of  skill  authority. 

The  analyst  noted  that  the  Federal  Housing  program 
created  a  number  of  low- income  housing  units  to  both  locales, 
further  advancing  the  Mexicanos*  material  comfort  ^md  bro- 
kering significant  financial  resources. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  programs  affecting  the 
jocal  power  relations  was  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
^erica  (VISTA) .    The  investigation  noted  the  way  in  which 
VXSTA  brokered  skill  authority  and  culture  to  South  Town 
jjexicanos  and  fueled  the  already  existing  mobilization. 

Fifth,  the  writer  described  a  number  of  Mexicano 
organizations  that  developed  after  World  War  II,  culminating 
with  the  contemporary  Chicane  movement  led  by  the  La  Rasa 
Unida  Party  of  Texas.    Each  organization  (G.I.  Porum,  LULAC, 
etc.)  brokered  a  new  set  of  cultural  meanings  and  all  con- 
tributed to  the  mobilization  observed  during  the  period  of 
field  work. 

The  analyst  noted  that  the  traditional  Anglo  subordi- 
nation of  the  Mexicano  socially  and  culturally  could  be  used 
by  Chicanes  as  fitting  closely  the  idea  of  internal  colo- 
nialism.   The  immigrant  T^glos  locked  up  and  controlled  the 
land  and  the  market  system.    The  Mexicano  population  was 
indigenous  to  the  larger  "region"  and  provided  Anglos  with 
a  source  of  inexpensive  labor.    The  labor  differentials 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  series  of  ethnocentric  pro- 
jections by  the  dominant  Anglo  population  which  resulted  in 
believed  cultural  inferiority  by  Mexicanos  and  created 
ethnic  boundaries.    Such  social  institutions  as  the  schools 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  functioned  as  maintenance 
mechanisms.    The  Raza  Onida  Party  was  noted  for  conceiving 
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^0  traditional  Anglo^Mexicano  relations  within  the  pre- 
^din?  framework.    The  Ciudadanos  of  North  Town  adhered  to 
ijie  idea  that  Anglos  had  historically  dominated  and  had  not 
^en  willing  to  allow  Mexicanos  to  equally  share  governance « 
^ut  were  not  at  the  conceptual  stage  found  among  the  RUP  in 
5outh  Town. 

Given  the  cultural  and  power  brokerage  previously 
xecord^d,  the  stage  was  set  for  an  increased  Mexicano  con- 
frontation with  Anglo  superordinates  over  control  of  scarce 
energy  forms. 

Briefly,  there  were  a  number  of  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  mobilizing  units  of  North  Town  and  South 
Town.    First,  North  Town's  Ciudadanos  were  comprised  of 
older  Mexicanos,  who  were  entrepreneurs.    South  Town's  RUP 
elites  were  youthful  and  supported  basically  through  local 
government  programs  or  scholarships.    Second,  North  Town's 
movement  was  relatively  indigenous,  whereas  South  Town's 
was  an  extension  of  the  regional  RUP.    Third,  South  Town's 
RUP  had  a  longer  political  career  history  than  North  Town's 
Ciudadanos.    South  Town's  RUP  was  initiated  in  1969-1970  and 
North  Town's  Ciudadanos  in  the  closing  months  of  1972. 
Fourth,  each  shared  a  different  cultural  potential  regarding 
the  ability  of  the  Anglos  to  use  greater  amounts  of  power 
in  the  confrontation.    North  Town  Ciudadanos  felt  that  local 
BGL  Anglos  had  superior  power  position  relative  to  their  own. 
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rtn  the  Other  hand,  South  Town  RUP  leaders  believed  their 
caXtural  potential  was  superior  via  the  ability  to  mobilise 
l^xicano  vot«s.    The  writer  posited  this  phenomenon  as  the 
reason  for  RUP's  more  separatist,  or  polarising,  rhetoric 
and  overt  behavior.    Fifth,  although  both  mobilizing  units 
shared  a  set  of  cultural  features  regarding  local  Anglo 
domination  the  fact  that  Anglos  differed  in  their  ability 
to  control  their  environment  was  seen  to  account  for  the 
discontinuity  in  valued  acts  attached  to  attempts  to  maxi- 
nize  control  over  the  city  council  and  the  school  board. 

The  response  of  the  Anglo  units  in  the  two  locales 
revealed  some  interesting  differences.    Relative  to  North 
Town,  South  Town  Anglos  were  unable  to  operate  successfully 
at  the  informal  power  unit  level.    This  is  especially  signif- 
icant since  South  Town  Anglos  shared  the  cultural  features 
attached  to  Mexicanos  and  the  Chicane  movement  so  prevalent 
in  North  Town.    Thus,  South  Town  Anglos  have  not  been  able 
to  repress  the  RUP  mobilization.    The  fact  that  South  Town 
Anglos  have  been  able  to  maintain  control  of  the  school 
board  has  been  due  to  RUP's  inability  to  control  the  Mexican- 
American  entrepreneurs  and  not  Anglo  power  use.    The  resul- 
ting coalition  of  Anglos  and  key  Mexican-American  entrepre- 
neurs has  been  an  accomodation-coalition  necessitated  by  the 
inability  of  Anglos  to  organize  successfully.    On  the  other 
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likTkdf  North  Tovm  An9los  were  able  to  mobilize  an  effective 
Itifotmai'^  consensus  unit  which  has  successfully  defeated  the 
jocal  Mexicano  mobilization.    The  reason,  or  reasons,  behind 

ability  of  Anglos  in  one  locale  to  mobilize  into  a  more 
efficient  power  unit  and  not  those  in  another,  fairly  con- 
tiguous locale,  is  of  great  heuristic  concern.  Cultural 
geologists  have  often  pointed  out  that  technological  systems, 
such  as  pastorialism,  horticultural,  industrial,  and  so  forth, 
contribute  to  shaping  the  social  behavior  of  its  operations 
(cf.  Edgerton  1974;  Vayda  1969).    The  preceding  analysis 
often  sought  to  distinguish  the  dominance  of  a  ranching 
technology  in  South  Coimty  as  opposed  to  a  farming  system  in 
North  County.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ranching  technol- 
ogy was  more  individualistic  and  labor  extensive,  relative 
to  farming.    In  fact,  several  South  Town  ranchers  volunteered 
the  notion  that  "farmers  and  ranchers  are  different  kinds  of 
people.**    Further,  '*we*re  a  different  breed  of  cat  that  those 
farmers  in    North  Town.**    When  the  analyst  pursued  this  issue 
it  was  pointed  out  that  ranchers  are  very  private  and  indivi- 
dualistic type  persons,  whereas  farmers  are  more  cooperative, 
friendlier,  and  therefore  more  organizational.    The  analyst 
suggests,  in  a  speculative  manner,  that  South  Town's  Anglos 
were  unable  to  organize  successfully  in  meeting  the  RUP 
threat  because  the  ranching  technology  had  created  a  social 
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predisposition  which  mitigated  against  further  power  organi- 
sation. 

School  Leadership 

Within  the  context  of  historic  Anglo  dominance  of  the 
}{exioan-Americans  and  the  eventual  threat  to  that  structural 
relationship  the  schools  were  noted  to  have  been  perceived 
as  valued  energy  forms  by  both  ethnic  sectors.    Thus  compe- 
tition has  focused  on  acquiring  control  of  the  school  boards, 
which  further  served  to  clarify  not  only  the  power  relation- 
ship between  schools  and  the  larger  locale,  but  the  con- 
comitant cultural  features  attached. 

The  analysis  recorded  the  traditional  control  of 
schools  in  both  locales  by  Anglos.    In  both  cases  key  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  businessmen  dominated  the  school  boards. 
However,  South  Town  exhibited  relatively  little  competition 
among  Anglos  for  school  board  positions.    Since  the  creation 
of  the  South  Town  Independent  School  District  until  the 
Mexicano  (RUP)  challenge  in  1970,  the  board  was  controlled 
by  one  businessman.    New  board  members  were  chosen  by  this 
one  dominant  in  consort  w'th  a  few  others  who  shared  his 
economic  value-class  attached  to  local  school  operation. 
Until  the  RUP  unit  acquired  several  seats  on  the  board  in 
1970,  no  Mexicanos  had  ever  served. 

North  Town's  record  indicated  relatively  heavy  Anglo 
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^petition  for  school  board  positions.    This  reveals  a 
greater  diffusion  of  power  among  a  number  of  fragmented 
units  operating  at  the  same  level  of  power  concentration, 
j^lthough  each  unit  shared  the  general  notion  of  an  econo- 
mizing value-class  regarding  school  management,  the  competi- 
tion revolved  around  such  issues  as  getting  rid  of  the  coach, 
an  administrator  or  teacher,  or  in  order  to  use  the  position 
as  a  means  of  placing  one's  own  children  in  a  more  favorable 
position  in  the  school  environment.    It  was  noted  that  the 
school  environment  included  a  number  of  scarce  resources, 
awards  and  so  forth,  which  increased  or  enhanced  a  family's 
social  position. 

Any  discussion  regarding  motivation  for  locals  for 
seeking  board  membership  historically  is  fairly  speculative. 
The  sample  of  past  board  members  interviewed  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  provide  the  analyst  with  an  insight  into  the 
value-classes  generally  attached  by  Anglos  to  school  leader- 
ship prior  to  the  conflict  with  Mexicanos.    This  is  not  the 
same  kind  of  measure  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  more  "psychological-motivational"  analysis  pre- 
viously recorded.    For  example,  McCarty  (1959)  recorded  that 
his  respondents  were  motivated  to  seek  board  membership 
either  out  of  civic  responsibility  feelings,  need  for  social 
prestige,  or  dissatisfaction  with  another  board  member's 
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^ehavior.    Anglo  board  members  in  South  Town  would  histori- 
cally fit  the  ^civic  responsibility"  category.    The  only 
means  of  getting  most  ranchers  in  South  County  to  do  any 
social  labor  was  by  appealing  to  their  civic  responsibility. 
Many  of  the  North  Town  board  members  would  fit  the  same  cat- 
egory.   Social  prestige  is  an  attribute  attached  to  any 
superordinate  power  position  and  seems  to  the  analyst  to  be 
a  usoless  concept  in  the  present  power  context.    However,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  opposition  to  South  Town's  school  board 
over  the  years  was  "dissatisfied"  with  either  one  or  all  of 
the  existing  board  members.    North  Town  competition  would  be 
more  difficult  to  conceptualize  in  McCarty's  categories. 
Again,  using  the  concept  of  power,  and  the  concomitant 
baggage,  board  membership  has  been  sought  in  both  locales  as 
a  valued  energy  form  for  enhancing  social  control.  Among 
the  values  attached  to  this  form  were  such  ideas  as  economy, 
a  successful  athletic  program,  better  professional  personnel, 
and  children's  social  mobility.    Thus,  using  the  power- 
cultural  apparatus  for  conceptualizing  school  board  leader- 
ship the  emphasis  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  more  ambiguous 
psychological  phenomena. 

The  historical  data  on  Anglo  school  board  competition 
bears  strong  resemblance  to  the  findings  of  Goldhammer  (1955) , 
as  well  as  Vidich  and  Bensmen  (158).    As  in  Vidich  and  Bensmen 
(1958)  the  social  system  was  the  largest  industry  and  had  the 
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largest  budget  in  both  locales.    Thus,  for  Anglos  the  school 
only  was  a  valued  energy  form  for  its  social  and  econo- 
vertical  mobility  tract,  but  also  for  its  distribution 
f  dollars  into  the  local  econoity.    Economic  patronage  to 
Xocal  friends  was  evidently  an  important  aspect  of  school 
6<,ard  membership.    In  relation  to  Goldhammer's  (1955)  study 
the  present  analysis  substantiates  the  inter-articulation 
between  membership  on  the  school  board  and  the  support  of 
other  local,  non-school,  power  holders.    Further,  board 
«,mbers  were  generally  self-perpetuating,  contingent  upon 
the  support  of  other  local  power  units,  voter  apathy,  and 
the  ability  to  control  the  opposition.    South  Town  Anglo 
voters  were  probably  more  apathetic  than  Morth  Towners.  but 
the  difference  is  not  sufficient  to  argue  over.    Vet.  apathy 
of  voters  in  the  context  of  a  power  analysis  does  not  mean 
•disinterest.-  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Goldhammer's 
study.    Rather,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  conceptualize 
•voter  apathy-  as  an  indicator  of  social  control  by  a  number 
of  superordinates  who  demonstrate  the  values  of  the  Anglo 
public  in  their  leadership  of  schools.    In  both  locales  the 
board  menders  were  generally  fulfilling  the  cultural  expec- 
tations of  local  Anglos  and  were  able  to  organize  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  power  units  to  maintain  control  of  the  board, 
on  the  other  hand.  Mexican-Americans'  voter  apathy  reflects 
traditional  patterns  whereby  Anglos  controlled  the  voting 
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process.    With  the  ethnic  conflict  locals  were  forced  to  make 
decisions,  which  overtly  exhibited  the  meanings  attached  to 
local  schools  (an  energy  form)  by  both  ethnic  sectors. 

Above  all,  the  analysis  shows  how  the  school  domain 
perceived  by  one  ethnic  sector  (Chicanes  RUP)  as  function- 
jnq  as  an  energy  form  for  historically  maintaining  their 
gocio-cultural  subordination. .  Concomitantly,  there  is  a 
fiicrnificant  number  of  Anglos  who,  with  varying  degrees  of 
consciousness,  view  the  school  domain  as  functioning  to  main- 
tain Mexican- American  sociO'" cultural  subordination*  This 
type  of  phenomenon  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  past  education- 
al research.    Crain's  (1968)  study  examined  the  power  pro- 
cesses of  desegregating  schools  in  a  number  of  cities,  but 
did  not  deal  with  the  power  function  of  the  school  domain 
in  maintaining  the  subordinate  position  of  Blacks.    Wax  and 
Wax  (1971)  show  that  schooling  for  Indians  has  been  counter 
productive  but  do  not  examine  the  power  dimensions  attached 
to  the  use  of  schools  by  Whites.    This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  there  has  been,  necessarily,  in  South  Texas  a  conscious 
conspiracy  by  all  Anglos  to  use  the  school  domain  in  the 
previously  describee*  manner.    On  the  contrary,  Anglos  in  the 
two  South  Texas  locales  firmly  believe  that  the  schools  have 
been  accessible  to  any  person  with  the  initiative  and  motiva- 
tion to  achieve.    Yet,  schools  have  functioned  as  a  socio- 
logical boundary  maintaining  device. 
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If  the  importance  of  schools  as  a  valued  energy  form 
understood,  then  the  behavior  of  school  leaders  is 
greatly  clarified.    Very  simply  put,  schools*  leaders  in 
^th  locales  generally  accepted  the  local  power  relations 
3nd  the  concomitant  cultural  features.    The  professional 
school  personnel  unable  to  accept  the  local  power  and  cul- 
ture were  "sent  packing"  or  found  the  environment  so  in- 
tolerable that  they  resigned. 

The  ethnic  conflict  for  control  of  the  schools 
auc^gests  that  when  there  is  a  power  change,  or  tl-ireatened 
loss  of  power  to  the  existing  power  holders,  at  the  school 
board  level,  then  there  will  be  less  "latitude"  for  sub- 
ordinates* actions  within  the  school  domain — administrators 
and  teachers.    The  actions  of  administrators  and  teachers 
become  increasingly  scrutinized  for  signs  that  their  acts 
may  be  "brokering"  the  cultural  and  power  characteristics 
of  the  opposition. 

In  the  case  of  South  Town  the  power  confrontation 
resulted  in  a  transformation  of  school  administrators  and  a 
significant  change  in  the  teaching  personnel.    In  both  cases 
the  change  brought  in  personnel  who  reflected  the  local  power 
and  cultural  accomodation  worked  out  between  Anglos  and 
Mexicano  entrepreneurs  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  RUP  unit. 
These  social  leadership  changes  resulted  in  significant 
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curricular  changes.    The  social  change  of  the  student  body 
^g^s  itself  not  a  result  of  the  changes  in  power  relations 
9t  the  upper  levels  of  school  leadership,  but  was  a  contri- 
butive  factor  to  the  local  mobilization  and  subsequent 
changes. 

North  Town's  Anglos  have  thus  far  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  Ciudadanos*  challenge  and  the  two  ethnic  sectors 
i^ere  recorded  as  extremely  polarized.    The  Mexican  board 
members  were  almost  totally  eliminated  by  North  Town's  Anglo 
mobilization.    Thus  the  Anglo  professional  administration 
maintained  a  fair  degree  of  continuity.    Several  principals 
left  because  of  what  they  considered  intolerable  ethnic 
pressures  and  a  weak  superintendent,  but  relative  to  South 
Town  the  changes  were  not  significant.    The  loss  of  teaching 
personnel  has  been  heavy,  but  some  of  this  is  due  to  tradi- 
tional factors,  such  as  low  salaries,  competition  from  San 
Antonio,  small  town  life,  and  so  forth.    The  most  signifi- 
cant change  factor  has  been  in  the  social  composition  of  the 
student  body,  which  has  become  dominated  by  the  Mexicanos. 
The  potential  power  of  the  Mexican-American  students  has  yet 
to  be  organized.    The  writer  suspects  that  the  student  power 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  what  the  Ciudadanos  were  unable 
to,  namely  the  effective  mobilization  of  the  Mexicanos  in 
order  to  capture  control  of  the  school  domain. 
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The  conflict  in  the  two  locales  did  produce  a  change 
In  board-^superintendent  relations.    The  relationship  does 
not  fit  neatly  into  Mccarty's  (1959)  typology,  but  there  is 
evi<3ence  to  suggest  the  utility  of  his  hypotheses.  First, 
south  Town's  traditionally  strong  man  dominated  board  re- 
sulted in  a  weak  superintendent.^    Further,  the  presence  on 
the  North  Town  board  of  a  dominant  Anglo  in  the  early  1970 's 
was  a  significant  factor  in  creating  a  weak  superintendent 
in  that  district.    The  analyst  was  told  by  some  North  Town 
board  members  that  the  board  had  historically  believed  in 
the  professional  skill  of  the  superintendent  and  left  policy 
implementation  in  his  hands — even  a  great  deal  of  the  policy 
development.    However,  when  the  female  took  office  she  in-> 
sisted  the  board  deal  with  each  and  every  issue  of  the 
school's  operation.    On  one  occasion  a  question  was  raised 
in  the  board  meeting,  the  answer  to  which  one  member  wanted 
to  defer  the  superintendent's  discretion.    However,  the  dom- 
inant female  objected,  saying  that  "he  (superintendent) 
doesn't  know  anymore  about  this  than  we  do,  so  let's  decide 
how  we  want  it  handled!"    Thus,  Mccarty's  (1959)  proposition 
that  a  board  dominated  by  a  strong  member  will  result  in  a 
weak  superintendent  was  supported  by  the  data. 

Mccarty's  (1959)  second  proposition  states  that  a 
"rational"  board,  where  policies  are  discussed  and  all  mem- 
bers have  equal  inputs,  will  result  in  a  superintendent  with 
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^j^ae  latitude,  is  not  substantiated  by  the  present  investi- 
gation. The  local  ethnic  conflict  was  an  over-riding  vari- 
able in  this  context.    The  new  South  Town  "factional"  board 

analogous  to  a  rational  board,  yet  the  ethnic  conflict 
lias  mitigated  against  any  "wide  latitude"  for  the  superin- 
tendent.   Just  the  opposite  has  taken  place.    The  superin- 
tendent is  very  adept  at  seeing  that  the  board  makes  all 
pertinent  decisions,  which  keeps  him  "off  the  hook"  with  all 
power  units.    Locals  are  forced  to  deal  with  the  board  and 
not  the  superintendent. 

The  third  proposition  states  that  a  "log-rolling" 
board  results  in  a  superintendent  who  is  always  reacting  to 
shifting  factions.    This  idea  is  conceptually  inapplicable 
to  the  present  situation.    The  factions  were  present  on  the 
North  Town  board,  but  they  were  not  "shifting"  and  the 
superintendent  consistently  sided  with  the  Anglo  unit. 

Mccarty's  fourth  proposition  that  a  "factionalized" 
board  results  in  a  paralyzed  superintendent  is  somewhat  true 
in  North  Town.    When  the  board  was  controlled  by  the 
Mexicanos  (1973)  the  superintendent  was  paralyzed  to  a  large 
extent.    However,  he  was  already  a  weak  superintendent  and 
fairly  ineffectual.    It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  board  was  paralyzed. 

The  analysis  has  important  implications  for  the  is- 
sues described  in  the  first  chapter  regarding  local  control 
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^nd  the  "open-system**  concept*    The  investigation  demon- 
strated quite  clearly  that  the  South  Texas  school  districts 
vere  systemically  related  to  the  locals  regional,  state #  and 
federal  systems.    It  was  noted  that  these  '*non-school'*  units 
consistently  brokered  power  and  culture  which  resulted  in 
the  reorganization  of  local  schools  (desegregation,  programs 
etc.)  and  the  ethnic  conflict  itself.    There  is  no  way  that 
these  local  school  districts  can  be  understood  as  "closed- 
systems'*  in  the  organization  framework.    To  do  so  would  lead 
to  an  incredibly  false  illusion  regarding  the  operation  and 
governance  of  schools — at  least  at  this  level.    It  may  be 
that  the  larger  the  school  system  the  sharper  the  political 
boundaries  become.    It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  pursue 
the  research  along  these  lines  and  be  able  to  type  school 
systems  by  size  with  respect  to  power  and  cultural  brokerage 
However,  in  these  two  cases  the  school  leader  served  as  a 
socio-cultural  paradigm  of  the  larger  social  environment 
which  supports  Mccarty's  thesis.    Since  the  analysis  did 
not  focus  on  the  student  cultures  the  extrapolation  at  this 
point  may  seem  weak,  but  research  being  carried  out  within 
the  North  Town  high  school  since  the  analyst  left  indicates 
that  it  is  true  that  even  the  student  culture  reflects  the 
local  milieu.     It  would  seem  reasonable  for  such  to  be  true. 

The  writer  noted  earlier  a  number  of  works  which 
discuss  the  problems  of  local  control  (cf.  Campbell  1959, 
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^970;  Ziegler  1972;  lannaccone  and  Lutz  1970;  to  name  a  few) 
fhe  present  data  reveals  that  the  local  school  districts  in 
the  two  South  Texas  towns  are  power  subordinates  to  state 
^nd  federal  units.    Yet  the  locals  also  control  certain  key 
aspects  of  the  school  environment  (hiring,  firing,  taxing, 
expenditures,  policy  regarding  student  behavior,  etc.).  In 
power  terms  the  local  school  system  operates  within  multiple 
power  domains.    At  the  local  level  it  distributes  resources 
either  from  higher  levels  or  allocated  from  locals.  Of 
special  importance  is  that  Anglos  have  certain  control  over 
the  schools  at  the  local  level,  which  includes  patronage  as 
well  as  hiring  of  school  personnel  who  share  the  local  eth- 
nic culture.    Thus,  the  idea  of  Mexican-TUnerican  cultural 
inferiority  has  been  transmitted  through  time,  continuing 
traditional  ethnic  power  relations.    It  is  this  control  that 
is  of  great  importance  to  local  Anglos  and  specifically  rel- 
evant to  the  question  of  local  control  versus  state  or  fed- 
eral.   In  this  sense  the  school  as  an  institution  might  be 
conceived  as  a  "cultural  and  power  broker,"  contributing  to 
Anglo  control  over  the  local  physical  and  social  environment 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.    The  fact  that  there 
is  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers,  a  standard  curriculum,  and 
so  forth,  has  been  organizationally  irrelevant  to  local 
Anglos.    This  is  not  to  say  that  they  don't  weary  of  the 
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fjconoittic  burden  emanating  from  the  state  and  federal  units  r 
quite  the  contrary,  but  such  issues  are  "relatively"  un- 
important. 

Chicano  control  might  turn  out  to  be  a  cause  of  great 
consternation  for  state  and  federal  units,  for  the  former 
generally  perceive  the  whole  educational  power  domain  as  an 
anglo  conspiracy  for  subjugation  of  the  Mexican- American. 
Thus,  they  will  probably  attach  different  meanings  to  state 
and  federal  demands. 

The  analysis  also  indicates  that  Minar  (1964)  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  superintendent  is  the  primary  control- 
ler of  local  educational  policy,  at  least  for  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  size  of  North  and  South  Towns.    Again,  he  may 
be  right  about  the  superintendent  in  large  school  districts. 
If  so,  then  the  distinction  needs  to  be  made.    Further,  Kerr 
(1969)  is  wrong  in  contending  that  school  boards  function 
chiefly  to  legitimate  school  policy  for  the  local  population. 
The  analysis  found  the  reverse  to  be  true.    The  board  func- 
tioned chiefly  to  broker  the  socio-cultural  values  and 
meanings  of  the  local  population  to  the  professional  school 
leaders.    Those  school  leaders  unable  to  perform  on  behalf 
of  the  local  culture  found  another  position  elsewhere. 

Summarily,  the  investigation  provides  a  case  of  how 
educational  units  are  used  as  a  valued  energy  form  for  con- 
trolling the  social  en  ironment  of  one  ethnic  sector  by 
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another,  intentionally  or  unintentionally.    Second,  the 
analysis  demonstrated  the  way  in  which  culture  and  power  are 
intimately  related  and  are  brokered  by  upper- level  units,  as 
veil  as  local  units,  in  sustaining  the  existing  power  sys- 
tem, or  changing  it.    Third,  the  school  system  functions  as 
an  "open-system"  and  mirrors  the  non-school  socio-cultural 
environment.    Fourth,  the  analysis  revealed  that  school 
leaders  are  the  subordinates  within  a  local  power  domain. 
Fifth,  and  concomitantly,  local  ethnic  conflict  results  in 
local  power  units  increasing  their  control  over  the  school 
environment,  which  results  in  restricting  the  social  and 
cultural  leadership  roles  of  professional  school  personnel. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Crystal  City  has  had  a  "strong  man"  dominated  school 
beard  for  several  years,  but  the  superintendent  is 
reported  to  be  strong  (personal  conversation  with 
Walter  Smith,  1974).    There  are  a  number  of  other 
aspects  related  to  this  problem,  rather  than  a 
simple  correlation. 
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Table  9 

Summary  of  Climatic  Data  for  North  Town^ 
Texas,  1941-1970^ 


BEST  cm  AVMIABIE 


Temperature  <F) 

Precip- 
itation 

Means 

Extremes 

Mean 

Daily 
maxiiBun 

Daily 
minimum 

Monthly 

Record 
highest 

Year 

Lowest 
record 

Year 

Monthly 

(a) 

12 

12 

12 

12 

30 

Jan. 

65.2 

40.4 

52.8 

89 

1963 

10 

1962 

1.21 

Feb. 

69.2 

43.7 

56.5 

94 

1962-(- 

21 

1960 

1.46 

March 

76.3 

50.2 

63.3 

95 

1967+ 

27 

1965 

0.97 

April 

86.5 

60.6 

73.4 

104 

1963 

37 

1961 

2.08 

May 

89.9 

65.9  j 

77.9 

105 

1967 

44 

1970 

3.42 

June 

95.8 

70.8 

83.3 

106 

1963+ 

55 

1970+ 

2.59 

July 

98.4 

72.0 

85.2 

107 

1960 

64 

1967 

1.40 

Aug. 

98.4 

72.2 

85.3 

109 

1962 

1967 

2.27 

Sept. 

92. » 

68.8 

80.9 

105 

1965+ 

50 

1967 

3.28 

Oct. 

84.9 

60.4 

72.7 

99 

1962 

36 

1970 

2.66 

Nov. 

75.8 

51.0 

63.4 

94 

1963 

25 

1959 

1.29 

Dec. 

68.2 

44.1 

56.2 

87 

1964 

21 

1966 

1.10 

Year 

83.4 

58.3 

70.9 

109 

Aug. 
1962 

10 

Jan. 
1962  1 

2:. 73 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Austin, 
Texas 

(a)  Average  length  of  record,  years. 
4    Also  on  earlier  dates. 
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Table  IC  | 
Suaanary  o£  Climatic  Data  for  South  Town 
1950-X969 


^  con  m\is^ 


•source.    U.S.  Department  of  Coiraerce,  Heather  Bureau,  Austin, 
Texas 

<a)  Average  length  of  record,  years. 
♦    Also  on  earlier  dates. 
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Table  11 

Sunmary  of  Climatic  Data  for  Uvalde,  ^ 
Texas,  1941-1970*  (JOPY  AVfl'UBli 


Temperature  (P) 

Precip- 
itation 

Means 

Extremes 

Mean 

Dally 
maximum 

Daily 
minimum 

1  Monthly 

Record 
highest 

Year 

Record 
lowest 

Year 

Monthly 

(a) 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Jan. 

64.3 

37.4 

50.9 

92 

1947+ 

7 

1962 

1.20 

Feb. 

68.3 

41.8 

55.1 

94 

1959 

6 

1951 

1.55 

March 

75.8 

47.5 

61.7 

104 

1946 

21 

1965 

1.15 

April 

83.9 

57.5 

70.7 

103 

1948 

34 

1961 

2.06 

May 

88.7 

64.7 

76.7 

104 

1967-»> 

42 

1970 

2.96 

June 

94.8 

70.5 

82.7 

111 

1942 

50 

1964 

July 

97.9 

71.8 

84.9 

111 

1344 

64 

1965 

1.63 

Aug. 

98.2 

71.1 

84.7 

110 

1962 

60 

1967+ 

2.30 

Sept. 

92.2 

66.8 

79.5 

106 

1952+ 

36 

1942 

3.10 

Oct. 

84.2 

57. 5 

70.9 

102 

1956+ 

30 

1955 

2.84 

Nov. 

73. S 

45.9 

59.7 

94 

1943 

22 

1959+ 

0.98 

Dec. 

66.3 

39.1 

52.7 

93 

1955 

18 

1957 

0.92 

Year 

82.3 

56.0 

69.2 

111 

July 
1944+ 

6 

Feb. 
1951 

23.22 

,   

^Sources    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Austin, 
Texas 

(a)  Average  length  of  record,  years* 
4  Also  on  earlier  dates* 
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Table  12 

Suiiunary  of  Climatic  Data  for  Carrizo 
Springs,  Texas,  1936»196S^ 

BEST 


COPY  AVAILABLE 


Temperature  (P) 


Precip- 
itation 


Means 


Extremes 


Mean 


f  ^1 

1    «<  K 

1   m  n 
1  a  E 

Daily 
minimum 

Konthly 

Record 
highest 

Year 

Record 
loi^est 

{ 

1.  >» 

Sonthly 

(a) 

1 

30 

30 

30 

1 

1  30 

Jan. 

65.8 

141.3 

S3. 6 

96 

{1943 

1 

1 1963 

1  0.76 

Feb. 

70.5 

45.8 

>8.2 

98 

{1940 

13 

1951 

1.00 

narch 

78.1 

51.5 

S4.8 

107 

1956-*- 

24 

1948 

0.77 

April 

86.1 

59.7 

72.9 

103 

1963'*' 

34 

1945 

1.70 

May 

91.4 

67.2 

79.3 

106 

11044 

46 

1956 

3.51 

June 

97.0 

72.8 

84.9 

114 

1942 

56 

1955 

2.59 

July 

99.5 

74.0 

86.8 

112 

1960 

65 

1940 

1.32 

AU9.  1 

99.8 

73.8 

86.8 

109 

1953 

62 

1946 

2.16 

Sept.  1 

94.3  1 

69.6 

82.0 

107 

1959 

44  1 

1942  1 

2.87 

Oct.  1 

85.8  1 

60.4 

73.1 

101 

1951  1 

36  j 

1952  1 

2.33 

Nov.  1 

74.5  1 

49.6 

62.1 

97  1 

1949  1 

25 

1959-^  1 

0.88 

Dec.  1 

67.6 

43.1 

55.4 

98  1 

1951  1 

18  1 

1953  1 

1.07 

Year  1 

84.2 

59.1  ' 

71.7 

114  j' 

^une  1 
1942 

13 

TefaT" 
1951  1 

20.96 

•source:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather 
Texas 

(a)  Average  length  of  record,  years. 
*  Also  on  earlier  dates. 
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Research  Notes 


Research  Development  and  Problems 

A.    Initial  Contacts  and  Development  of  the  Problem 

The  analyst  originally  planned  to  do  a  student  cul- 
ture study  using  the  an tropo logical  method  of  participant 
observation.    It  was  thought  that  a  school  environment  com- 
prised of  two  supposedly  different  cultural  sectors  would 
provide  a  productive  setting.    The  most  obvious  setting  in 
South  Texas  would  be  one  in  which  Mexican-Americans  and 
Anglos  share  the  school  environment,  and  especially  the 
high  school.    Since  the  analyst  had  teaching  responsibi- 
lities  at  a  small  university  in  Austin,  Texas,  the  school 
destined  for  investigation  should  be  as  close  as  possible, 
or  at  least  on  major  highways,  in  order  to  commute  on  a 
weekly  basis.    Yet,  the  analyst  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  historical  research  efforts  of  the  University  of  Texas 
and  into  a  locality  that  had  not  experienced  research. 
Urban  sites  were  immediately  ruled  out  because  of  their 
complexity.    At  the  same  time  the  analyst  was  familiar  with 
some  research  being  conducted  in  the  Winter  Garden  area 
south  of  San  Antonio  and  believed  that  there  might  be  some 
fruitful  correlation  of  research  efforts. 

With  the  preceding  thoughts  in  mind  the  analyst  chose 
six  small  towns  south  of  San  Antonio  of  comparable  size 
which  had  a  significant  distribution  of  ethnic  sectors,  were 
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on  90od  highways,  and  had  not  experienced  research  efforts 
in  the  past.    Initial  contact  was  made  with  the  superinten- 
dents of  each  of  these  school  districts  and  the  research 
interests  of  the  analyst  was  presented.    Several  of  these 
men  were  positive  that  their  school  boards  would  not  allow 
any  outsider  into  the  schools  because  of  the  existing  eth- 
nic conflict.    Several  others -were  willing  to  allow  the 
analyst  to  meet  with  their  boards  and  present  the  research 
proposal . 

First  school  board  contact  was  made  with  North  Town 
in  November  1972.    During  this  meeting  the  analyst  explain- 
ed his  interest  in  specifying  the  way  in  which  students 
organized  their  school  environment  and  the  special  signifi- 
cance of  differences  that  might  be  found  between  Hexicanos 
and  Anglos.    The  board  discussed  the  proposal  with  the  ana- 
lyst for  several  hours.    Again,  the  possible  impact  upon 
local  ethnic  relations  was  foremost  in  their  minds.  The 
Mexican-American  members  were  resistant  to  the  research 
pre  jsal  because  they  felt  it  "placed  the  Mexicanos  under 
the  microscope."    That  is,  Mexican-Americans  were  constant- 
ly being  used  as  research  guinea  pigs  and  this  should  stop 
The  Anglos  were  in  favor  of  the  study  but  didn't  want  to 
do  anything  to  antagonize  the  Mexican-American  board  mem- 
bers, hence  the  study  was  rejected.    However,  the  analyst 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  way  board  members  articulated 
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their  problems  of  local  leadership.    Each  spoke  ol  trying 
to  keep  the  Chicano  movement  from  erupting  in  the  high 
school,  of  coping  with  increased  costs,  and  the  increasing 
involvement  of  the  state  and  federal  units.    They  were 
extremely  hostile  toward  t*     lEW  for  a  published  report  in 
1969  which  designated  North  TPown  as  one  of  the  several 
highly  "segregated"  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
It  was  the  board's  contention  that  the  data  used  by  HEW  was 
from  the  1950 's  and  that  these  inequities  had  been  cor- 
rected. 

The  analyst  visited  several  other  districts  earlier 
designated  as  possible  research  sites,  and  found  the  same 
situation.    School  board  members  in  each  locality  expressed 
extreme  fear  over  a  possible  Chicano  take  over  of  the 
schools  and  the  analyst's  presence  was  perceived  as  a  possi- 
ble agitating  factor.    By  this  time  the  analyst  was  becom- 
ing greatly  excited  over  the  possibilities  of  describing 
and  accounting  for  the  problems  of  school  leadership  in  a 
case  of  ethnic  competition  for  control  of  the  schools.  It 
was  also  highly  evident  that  most  of  the  localities  visited 
were  very  suspicious  and  hostile  to  research.    One  local- 
ity arrested  a  man  and  physically  threw  him  out  of  town  for 
taking  a  survey  on  the  downtown  sidewalk. 

Using  contacts  made  with  several  of  the  school 
boards  the  analyst  decided  that  North  and  South  Town  were 
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two  of  the  inost  accftssible  sites  and  several  board  members 
in  each  locality  seemed  amenable  to  the  researcher's  pre- 
sence.   Again  using  the  superintendent  as  the  key  source  of 
entrance  the  analyst  made  some  further  contacts  pursuant  to 
moving  into  the  town.    After  some  assurance  that  the  ana- 
lyst's presence  would  not  be  met  with  any  type  of  extreme 
hostility  the  decision  was  made  to  begin  the  study  in  North 

and  South  Towns. 

Initially  the  analyst  was  puzzled  over  the  meaning  of 
the  conflict  for  control  of  the  local  schools.    It  seemed 
a  reasonable  hunch  that  the  two  ethnic  units  had  differing 
ideas  regarding  the  philosophy  of  education.    That  educa- 
tional goals  differed.    It  was  hoped  that  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  cultural  meanings  attached  to  schools  and  the 
power  relations  existing  in  the  locality  might  clarify  this 
problem.    The  analyst  was  also  extremely  interested  to  know 
the  effect  of  state  and  federal  level  units  upon  the  local 
conflict  and  schooling  in  general.    Again,  as  the  analyst 
spoke  with  administrators  it  was  very  apparent  they  were 
under  enormous  strain  from  the  local  ethnic  confrontation, 
which  greatly  inhibited  their  ability  to  govern.  Therefore, 
the  analysis  should  be  able  to  document  the  effects  of  the 
local  ethnic  conflict  upon  the  ability  of  professional 
school  leaders  to  operate. 
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B.    The  Analyst's  Biases  and  Further  Field  Work  Problems 
I.    The  analyst's  biases- 
The  analyst  was  raised  in  South  Texas  and  therefore 
18  aware  that  he  shares  the  Anglo  set  of  ethnocentriclsms 
to  some  degree.    This  enabled  the  analyst  to  better  empa- 
thise with  local  Anglos  in  North  and  South  Town.    Yot.  the 
analyst  has  had  a  number  of  ejiperiences  outside  the  area, 
not  only  in  terms  of  travel  and  research,  but  education- 
theological  and  sociological.    These  latter  experiences 
have  enabled  the  analyst  to  look  at  the  historical  rela- 
tionships through  a  somewhat  different  set  of  eyes,  thus 
eympathesising  with  the  plight  of  the  «exicano.    The  ana- 
lyst hopes  that  the  Mexicano  will  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  as  equal  with  the  Anglo  and  exert  that  control 
Which  is  his  by  virtue  of  the  democratic  processes.  How- 
ever,  the  analyst  believes  that  this  should  be  done  within 
the  legal  framework.    More  importantly,  the  analyst  pos- 
sesses a  deep  humanistic  bias  that  would  like  to  see  mem- 
bers of  both  ethnic  units  meeting  each  other  as  equals, 
competing,  and  sharing  local  governance  and  other  re- 
sources, without  the  traditional  cultural  baggage  described 
in  the  preceding  report.    It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
Anglos,  as  dominants,  possess  the  means  to  re-arrange  these 
historical  relationships.    They  need  the  moral  ability 
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to  do  so.    It  was  very  disheartening  to  hear  Anglos  in  both 
localities  admitting  to  the  ethnocentricisms  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  unable  to  deal  with  their  own  in  the  present. 
It  was  a  tragedy  to  the  investigator  that  North  Town  Anglos 
allowed  themselves  to  be  mobilized  by  the  most  hysterical 
voices  and  the  way  in  which  they  constantly  misunderstood 
the  Ciudadanos  members*  actions.    This  process  set  up  a 
**8elf-fulfilling'*  set  of  actions  and  reactions  between  both 
units. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  was  disturbed  by  the  abra- 
sive and  physical  fashion  used  by  South  Town  RUP  members  in 
attempting  to  mobilize  their  ethnic  peers.    The  situation 
became  so  polarized,  in  both  localities,  that  no  means 
seemed  to  exist  whereby  each  competing  unit  could  meet  and 
interact  aroxmd  the  probleras  central  to  their  conflict. 
Again,  the  analyst  believes  that  all  conflict  resolutions, 
at  any  level,  can  only  be  handled  to  the  best  interest  of 
both  where  there  exists  a  neutral  arena  for  face  to  face 
encounter.    It  is  further  tragedy  that  the  existing 
churches  have  been  unable  to  play  a  mediating  role— for  the 
reasons  described  in  the  report.    The  writer  hastens  to  add 
that  at  no  time  did  he  say  anything  or  do  anything  to  inform 
the  local  conflict.    For  good  or  evil  the  analyst  maintained 
a  traditional  objective  observer's  role-*probably  for  evil. 
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2.    Informants  and  problems  encountered- 

Informants  are  categorized  according  to  school  and 
non-school  relationship.    This  is  followed  by  the  nunOjer 
of  hours  spent  in  the  interview  situation  with  the  roeirtbers 
of  the  category  being  described.    No  time  was  counted  that 
related  to  group  coffee  sessions  or  informal  socializing. 
The  informants  are  subsumed  in  such  broad  categories  in 
order  to  protect  their  identity,  as  was  originally  promised 
by  the  investigator.    The  "real"  names  and  interview  notes 
of  each  informant  are  in  the  possession  of  the  analyst  and 
available  to  any  "serious  scholar."    Serious  scholar  in 
this  context  means  a  person  possessing  research  credentials 
and  demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  analyst  his, 
or  her,  scholarly  intent. 

Generally  the  writer  was  well  received  in  both 
localities.    Friends  were  cultivated  that  will  hopefully 
last  a  lifetime.    This  latter  statement  does  not  over- 
shadow the  fact  that  there  was  generally  a  great  deal  of 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  locals,  especially  Anglos.  This 
usually  subsided  somewhat  after  the  analyst  explained  the 
purpose  uf  the  research.    In  order  to  validate  the  data 
collected  from  one  informant  it  was  cross-checked  with 
others,  without  revealing  sources.    Yet,  when  asked  if 
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the  analyst  had  spoken  to  so-and-so  there  was  never  an 
attempt  to  evade  that  fact.    But  what  another  informant 
said  was  never  communicated  to  others. 

There  were  several  in  both  locales  who  resisted  the 
writer's  attempt  to  interview  them.    In  North  Town  a  lead- 
ing BGL  leader  was  very  rude  to  the  analyst  and  in  South 
Town  one  Anglo  farmer  refused  entirely  to  meet  the  analyst. 
South  Town  Anglos  were  initially  more  suspicious  and  hostile 
than  North  Towners.    One  South  Town  informant  mentioned 
early  in  the  investigation  that  several  had  dropped  by  his 
place  to  discuss  my  presence.    On  another  occasion  a 
leading  South  Town  rancher's  wife  confronted  the  writer 
very  pointedly  with  her  suspicions.    She  stated  that  the 
analyst  had  been  successful  in  gaining  entrance  to  a  number 
of  homes  under  the  "pretext**  of  being  interested  in  local 
history,  but  she  wanted  to  know  '*what  are  you  really  doing?** 
The  analyst  tried  to  explain  as  simply  as  possible  his 
interest  in  local  school  leadership  problems  and  the  pro- 
cess of  choosing  the  locality.    This  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Generally  the  analyst  was  received  very  cordially  in 
both  locales.    It  must  be  noted  that  the  writer  said  "cor- 
dially,** and  not  warmly  or  ecstatically.    In  fact,  the  writ- 
er was  very  glad  to  leave  North  Town  because  the  atmosphere 
was  becoming  increasingly  hostile. 
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North  Town»  November  1972  -  July  1974 

I»    School  Leadership,  Past  and  Present 
The  informants  in  this  category  were  school  board 
members  who  had  served  and  were  serving  presently;  those 
who  had  unsuccessfully  competed  for  school  board  membership 
in  the  past  and  those  who  were  doing  so  presently;  school 
administrators;  teachers.    The  total  time  spent  with  infor- 
mants from  this  category  was  121  1/4  hours. 

II.  Non-School 
The  informants  in  this  category  included  members  of 
the  city  and  county  governance  apparatus;  those  who  had 
formerly  attempted  to  compete  for  a  seat  on  the  city  coun- 
cil or  county  commissioner's  court  and  those  who  were  pre- 
sently engaged  in  the  attempt  to  do  so;  members  of  the 
Better  Government  League  and  the  Ciudadanos  Unidos  Mexi- 
canos;  locals  who  were  not  directly  involved  in  the  BGL  or 
Ciudadanos #  but  who  had  economic  and/or  social  ties  to  the 
locale.    The  total  time  spent  with  informants  from  these 
operating  imits  was  41  hours* 

III.    Events  Observed 
The  analyst  regularly  attended  the  school  board 
meetings,  was  present  during  the  confrontation  between  the 
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BGL,  local  Ciudaaanos,  Crystal  City  Anglos,  and  the  Crystal 
City  Raza  Unida  Party.    Further,  the  analyst  irregularly 
attended  the  court  trial  concerning  the  election  irregu- 
larities in  1973.    The  analyst  attended  one  city  council 
meeting,  several  BGL  meetings,  several  football  games  and 
practices,  and  church  services. 

South  Town.  July  -  December  1974 

I.  School  Leadership,  Past  and  Present 
informants  in  this  category  followed  the  structure 

applied  to  the  analysis  in  North  Town,  that  is,  school 
board  members  who  had  served  and  were  serving,  those  who 
had  unsuccessfully  competed  for  school  board  membership  in 
the  past,  school  administrators,  past  and  present,  and 
teachers.    The  total  time  spent  with  informants  from  these 
operating  units  was  133  hours. 

II.  Non-School 

The  informants  in  this  category  comprised  the 
following  categories:    old  families,  city  and  county 
officials,  RUP  members,  CBG  members,  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons from  both  ethnic  sectors  who  would  not  be  included  in 
the  c^JJove  definitions.    The  total  time  spent  with  infor- 
mants from  these  operating  units  was  99  1/2  hours. 
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III.    Events  Observed 
The  analyst  attended  the  following  events  and/or 
activities  in  South  Town:    church  services,  several  school 
board  meetings,  PTA  meetings,  dedication  of  the  new  Junior 
High  School,  alumni  luncheon,  homecoming  fiesta.  Catholic 
church  fiesta,  and  football  games. 
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Story,  September  1968;  and  a  review  of  Inside  the  High  School 
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by  Phillip  Cusick,  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Studies, 
Summer  1973.    He  was  employed  as  an  instructor  in  sociology 
at  San  Antonio  Junior  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
January  1967.    He  joined  the  faculty  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as  an  instructor  in 
sociology  in  September  1967.    In  September  1970,  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  professor  at  St.  Edward's  Univer- 
sity, Austin,  Texas.    He  is  presently  on  the  faculty  at 
St.  Edward's  University.    During  the  period  of  1955  through 
1965  he  was  a  Methodist  minister.    In  1965  he  became  a 
worker-priest  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  engaged  in  the 
following  jobs:    cab  driver,  day  laborer,  bartender,  and 
staff  trainer  for  Project  FREE.    In  1955  he  married  Eleanor 
Victoria  Hopkins  of  Harlingen,  Texas.    A  daughter,  Lenora 
Dawn,  was  bom  in  1961  and  a  son,  Darren  Roeland,  in  1963. 
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